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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


eee 


Eormatvrounners states, that ‘ the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
bears in saltire behind his armorial in+ 
signia, a representation of the Maces ap- 

taining to that University, as depicted 
in various publications.”—Our Correspon- 
dent is of opinion, that ‘‘ the Chancellors 
of other Universities in the United King- 
dom should, in the like interesting man- 
ner, denote the dignified office they have 
the honour of possessing.” 

G. H. W. says, that a Edward Har- 
wood (part i. p. 397) was ancestor, either 
direct or collateral, of the present Lord 
Berwick, whose paternal great grand- 
father, Thomas Harwood, esq. of Shrews- 
bury, married Elizabeth ‘Hill, sister of the 
Right Hon,” Richard Hill, of Hawkestone, 
and had issue, Thomas Harwood, whi as- 


sumed the name of Hill, and was fathe: . 


of Noel Hill, first Baron Berwick, The 
estate of Hagburne, ‘co, Berks, appears 
to have been bought in 1623 by John 
Harwood from Lord Banbury. Query, 
what relation was the purchaser to Sir 
Edward Harwood? the latter is stated to 
have been born at Hagburne, about 1586. 

The “* Auruoress or Arrection’s Girr” 
offers her sincere thanks to our Correspon- 
dent Omicron, (p. 15) for his explanation 
respecting the beautiful stanzas, entitled 
“To-morrow,” and hopes that Dr. Styles, 
the Author of “ Early Blossoms,” will, 
doubtless, with the same frankness as 
Omicron, explain the grounds of his as- 
sertion’ in that interesting volume—that 
the lines in question were the composi- 
tion of Miss Mary Parker, the sister of 
his particular friend D, Parker, esy. whose 
memoir forms a considerable portion of 
the volume. Dr. Styles has it in his power 
to set the error right. 

A Constant Reaper says, “In the Me- 
moirs of Living Authors, published in the 
year 1816, it is stated that Mr. Pitt gave 
the Mastership of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Dr. Mansel, in order to correct 
the disorders which had crept into that 
Society, and which were of such a nature 
as to threaten not only the credit of that 
College, but of the University. What 
were the di-orders alluded to in the above- 
mentioned Work ?” 

“* Latuauriznsis wishes for some ac- 
count of the Life of Sir Peter Temple, knt. 
one of the Regicides, as also the. date and 
place of his birth. His name does not 


occur in the Register of Sibbesdon, Lei-: 


cestershire; and that of Stanton-Barry, 
Bucks, does not commence till 1658.” 

S. M. proposes the following queries. 
—1. Have any of your Readers met 
with any..Deeds respecting the Crom- 
well estates im Huntingdonshire! A few 


t 


years since a Gentleman in Parnival’s len 
is said to have advertised in one of the 


public prints, that such were in his pos- 


session, to be disposed of to any person 
whom they might interest.—2. In Nas- 
myth’s Tanner, it is said that some ori- 
gival Deeds and Charters relating to Newn- 
ham Priory, Bedfordshire, are in the pos- 
session of Thomas Ferrar, esq. To what 
Gentleman of that name does he refer ?”” 

Norator offers the following remarks 
in reply to former Communications in 
part i.— P. 602. Is WesTmonasTERIENSIS 
serious in supposing the Tracts he men- 
tions really relate to a rebellion in a 
school? Do not his extracts clearly shew 
them to be political? — P. 603. What 
I. A. G. means by the Daty on Licensing 
Innkeepers and others, being regulated by 
the rates, I do not comprehend. There is 
a Stamp-duty on the License, with which 
the Rates have nothing to do; but it is 
not such as to be of material consequence 
to any one who pays it. — P. 605. The 
objection to the introduction of new words 
into our language is carried too far, but 
the introduction of Greek names is, in nu- 
Merous modern instances, truly ridiculous ; 
the sound, however, is so pleasing to young 
ladies studying Botany in particular, that 
they would lose half their. pleasure if 
English names only were given; they 
would sometimes be in awkward situations 
in studying Dr. Darwin, if he had always 
used plain English. — P. 606. I am no 
Dissenter, but I heartily join in repro-~ 
bating the language of a ** Country Réc- 
Tor.” A good cause is injured by such 
intemperate language, and in this instance 
it is not justified by the general character. 
— P. 698. Surely you must have mistaken 
the “ Merchant Taylor's” figures, 20,000/. 
build 20 Churches! It is probably true 
that the new theatrical Church at Maryle- 
bone, cost at least 60.000/. but though 
such a profuse waste of money on one 
Charch is greatly to be regretted, when 
the want of additional ones is so fully ac- 
knowledged, would 1000/. build a com- 
mon house ?— P. 609. Sir Harcourt Lees 
describes himself as M. A. but he does not 
add, reverend. Whether Churchman or 
Layman, he has, with respect to the Evan- 
gelicals, adopted the intemperate language 
of the “‘ Country Rector.” I do not know 
what peculiar doctrines are professed by 
them ; if they are those of the rigid “ fiery 
Calvin,” I by no means approve of them, 
but in no case can such language be jus- 
tified in opposing them.” 

Want of room compels us to defer the 
Memoirs of S. P. Worrersran, esq. ; of 
T. Pecxuam Puirrs, esq, and other areas 
till a futare opportunity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


———EEE 


Mr. Unnan, M. Temple, Aug. 1. 
A® original Letter, from Sir Jo- 

& seph Banks, to a confidential 
Friend long since dead, and from 
which I make the following extract, 
is now before me; and | am confi- 
dent you will think it worthy to be 
— as ap honourable testimony 

th to the worthy Baronet who 
wrote it, and the illustrious Persun- 
age whom it mentions; in whose 
annals this little anecdote from the 
particular period of time in which 
it was written, must form a. most 
material link. Caravoc, 


« F Soho-square, 
My Dear Sir, Feb. 28, 1789. 

“I congratulate you sincerely on 
the oem thes his Majesty, to which 
I can bear most ample testimony, 
— long had the honour to be 
consulted by him on the subjects of 
Gardening and Farming. 1 was sent 
for on Saturday as usual, and at- 
tended in the Gardens and Farm for 
three hours, during all which time 
he gave his orders as usual, and 
talked to me on a variety of sub- 
jects, without once uttering a weak 
or a foolish sentence. 

**In bodily health he is certainly 
a ot is lighter by about 
151b. than he was—he is more agile, 
and walks as firm as ever he did. 
We did not walk less than four miles 
in the garden and adjoiving country. 

“I have no doubt that he is able 
at this moment to resume the reins 
of Government, but then he will not 
do it for some time, lest too much 
exertion of mind might endanger a 


* Believe me, my dear Sir, 
** Most faithfully yours, 
“Jos. Banks.” 
EE 
Mr. Unsay,  . dug. 2. 
ITN your last Volume (ii. pp. 434. 
534), you have given a just ac- 


count of Mrs. Hannah More’s “ Mo- 
ral Sketches.” That work, to the 
credit of the age, has since passed 
through numerous editions. The fol- 
lowing review of the personal charac- 
ter and eventful reiga of our late re- 
vered Monarch, and suitable reflec- 
tious on the present period (prefixed 
to the sixth cditieah abe so admi- 
rably expressed by the amiable Au- 
thor, that 1 doubt not they will give 
pleasure to your numerous Readers. 

Yours, &c. N.R.S. 


¢ If there be such a thing as a charac- 
ter formed of the elements of the land 
which gave it birth, it was realized in the 
instance of our now beatified Sovereiga. 
Our King exhibited the exactest specimen 
of the genuine English gentleman in its 
highest and fairest form: he had not only 
the general stamp aud impress, but the 
minor modes and peculiarities of a Briton. 
He was also a fair representative of the 
Religion of his country. He was a Pro- 
tesiant, not in name, -but in heart and 
soul, 

“ He began his reign with an act of 
self-controul, which gave a flattering pre- 
sage of his future magnanimity, He sa- 
crificed, in the tenderest point, passion to 
duty. In the bloom of life, young, ar- 
dent, and a King, he felt there was some- 
thing to which even Kings must submit— 
the Laws of their country. He made the 
sacrifice, and, by so doing, was rewarded 
in his large and lovely family by the long 
enjoyment of the dearest blessings of do- 
mestic life in their highest purity, and in 
the greatest human perfection. A strict 
conscientiousness seems to have pervaded 
every part of his character ;—it appeared 
in bis frequently repeated solemn rever- 
ence for bis Coronation Oath ; in his uni- 
form desire to promote the good of his 
people ; in his zeal for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Poor, expressed in a sentiment 
too notorious to require repetition. The 
fear of God seems to have been supremely 
his governing principle ; aud a deep sense 
of his own awful responsibility, the cor- 
responding result of that principle. 

“If, from a too tenacious hold. of an 
opinion once adopted, he might be o—- 

able 
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able with a political error in a persevering 
contest with the Western Continent, yet 
even then bis pertinacity was principle ; 
and if he was wrong, it was his judgment 
which erred, and not his intention: but 
he knew, even in this case, how to retract 
gracefully a favoyrite opinion when the 
event required concession. In a visit he 
made from Cheltenham to Dean Tucker, 
at Gloucester (who had written strongly in 
favour of a separation), the King had the 
candour to say to Mr. Dean, “ we followed 
your advice by an earlier termination of 
the war with America; we had acted 
wisely ; you were inthe right.” This the 
Dean repeated to the writer a few days 
after, together with the whole conversa- 
tion, which was so honourable to the 
good sense, general knowledge, and recti- 
tude of miud of his Majesty, that it is to 
be regretted that it had not been preserved, 

** His understanding, though perhaps it 
had not received the highest cultivatioe of 
which it was susceptible, was soundly 
good, and the whole bent and bias of that 
understanding was turned to objects of 
utility. In such of his conversations as 
have been recorded by Johnson, Beattie, 
and others, his talents are seen to great 
advantage, His observations are acute, 
and his expression neat. In the details of 
business he was said to be singularly ac- 
curate, and particularly well informed in 


the local circumstances of whatever place 


was the subject under consideration. His 
domestic duties were filled with eminent 
fidelity, and uniform tenderness, His fa- 
mily enjoyments were the relief and so- 
lace of his public cares; while the pro- 
verbial correctness of his Court furnished 
a model to contemporary Sovereigns, and 
bequeathed a noble pattern to his own 
illustrious posterity. He obse:ved the 
law of kindness as scrupulously as he ob- 
served all other laws; mor was iis exer- 
cise limited to those about his person or 
Court, but extended to as many of infe- 
rior rank as fell under his observation. 

“* He was strictly punctual in the dis- 
charge of his religious duties, a practice 


which alone could have enabled him to. 


fulfil his other duties in s0 exemplary a 
manner, The writer has heard an inha- 
bitant of Windsor (a physician of distin- 
guished learning and piety) declare, that 
im his constant attendance at the morning 
Chapel, his own heart was warmed, and 
his pious affection raised, by the devout 
energy of the King's responses, Who 
shall presume to say what portion of the 
prosperity of his favoured people may 
have been obtained for them by the sup- 
plications of a patriot, paternal, praying 
King? 

* Firmly attached to the Church of 
which God had made him the supreme 
head; strong in that faith of which God 
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had appointed him the hereditary de+, 
fender, he yet suffered no act of religious 
persecution te dishonour his reign. . His 
firmness was without intolerance, hia mo- 
deration without laxity. - 

*¢ Though involved ip darkness, both 
bodily and mental, for so many of his lat- 
ter years, he was still regarded with a sen- 
timent compounded of sorrow, respect, 
and tenderress. He was, indeed, con- 
signed to seclusion, but not to eblivion. 
The distinctions of party, with respect to 
him, were lost in one common feeling; 
and the afflicted Monarch was ever che- 
rished in the hearts of the virtuous of 
every devomination, whether religious or 
political. 

** Even in the aberrations of reason he 
was not forsaken. The hand which in- 
flicted the blow, mercifully mitigated the 
pain. His wounded mind was soothed by 
visionary anticipations of Hea-enly hap- 
piness.——-Might not these fanciful conso- 
lations indicate something of the habit of 
a mind accustomed in its brightest hours 
to the indulgence of pious thoughts? And 
may we not in general venture to observe 
in vindication of the severest dispensa- 
tions of the Almighty, that even during 
the distressful season of alienation of 
mind, the hours which are passed without 
sorrow and without sin, are not, ta the 
sufferer, among the most unhappy hours. 

“ Notwithstanding the calamities with 
which it has lately pleased God to afflict a 
guilty world, calamities in which England 
has had its share, though by no means an 
equal share, yet the reign of the third 
George may be called a brilliant and glo- 
rious period. Independently of the splen- 
dour of cur geographical discoveries, our 
Eastern acquisitions, and other memora- 
ble political events, we may challenge 
any @ra in the history of the world to pro- 
duce a catalugue of the tweatieth part of 
the noble institutions which have charac- 
terized and consecrated this auspicious 
reign: of these, some have successfully 
promoted every elegant art, and others 
every useful science, Painting, Statuary, 
and Engraving, have been brought into 
fresh existence under the Koyal patron- 
age; the application of Chemistry and 

echanics to the purposes of common 
life, has been attended with unexampled 
success. Signals at sea have been re- 
duced to a science; the Telegraph has 
been invented; military tactics are sai 
to have been carried to their utmost per- 
fection. Among the gentle arts of peace, 
the study of Agricalture, which the King 
Joved and cultivated, has become one 
among the favourite pursuits of our ho- 
nourable men. The time will fail to re- 
count the numberless domestic societies of 
every conceivable description established 
for promoting the moral and temporal 


good 
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good of our country; persons of high 
rank,.even of the highest, men of all par- 
lies and Professions, periodically assem- 
ble to contrive the best means to instruct 
the ignorant, and to reclaim the vicious ; 
to relieve every want which man can feel, 
or man can mitigate ; to heal the disturb- 
ed in mind, or the diseased in body ; nay, 
to resuscitate the apparently dead: pri- 
sons have been converted imo places of 
moral improvement, and the number of 
Churches have been rapidly multiplying. 
Bat the peculiar glory which distinguishes 
the period we are commemorating, is that 
of our having wiped out the foulest blot 
that ever stained not only the character 
of Christian Britain, but of humao nature 
itself, by the abolition of the opprobrious 
traffic in the human species. 

“ If we advert to other remarkable cir- 
cumstances which distinguish this reign,— 
while new worlds have been discovered in 
the heavens, one of which bears the ho- 
noured name of the Sovereign under 
whose dominion it was discovered,—on 
the earth Christianity has been success- 
fully carried to its utmost boundaries, In 
this reign, also, it has been our pre-emi- 
nent glory to have fought single-handed 
against the combined world; yet, not by 
our own strength, but by the arm of the 
Lord of Hosts, England has been victo- 
rious, 

England, it is true, labours at pre- 
sent under great and multiplified, but we 
trust not insuperable, difficulties. We 
have the misfortunes of a com- 
merce, but we have the consolation of an 
uotaraished honour ; we have still an high 
national character; and in a vation, cha- 
racter is power and wealth. To the dis- 
tresses inflicted by Divine Providence, 
our own countrymen had made a large 
and most criminal addition, In looking 
out for the caases of this appalling visita- 
tion, may not one of those caures be found 
im our not having used the sudden flow of 
our prosperity with gratitude, humility, 
and moderation? Great are our exi- 
gencies, but great are our resources. We 
possess a powerful stock of talent and of 
virtue; and in spite of the blasphemies 
of the atheist, and the treasons of the 

aba 1, we possess, it is presumed, 
an increasing fund of vital Religion. 

“‘ Were these and all our other num- 
berless resources thrown into one scale, 
and applied to the same grand ends and 
objects ; would party at this critical junc- 
ture, renounce the operation of its nar- 
rowing spirit; would every professed pa- 
tiot show himself zealous—not for the 
magnifying of his own set, but for the 
substantial interests of his country ; what 
@ mighty aggregate of blessings would be 
the result, and how reasovably might we 
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then expect the Divine favour in an union 
so moral, so patriotic, so Christian ! 

“It has pleased God in his mercy, to 
restore to health the Son of our late Mo- 
narch, and to place him on the Throne of 
his illustrious ancestors, We have the 
sanction of his own Royal word, that he 
will walk in the steps of his beloved pa- 
rent, 

** We have an earnest of his gracious 
intentions. Every Church has resounded 
with the Royal Proclamation for the en- 
couragement of piety and virtue, and for 
punisbing profaneness, vice, and immo- 
rality. He has pledged his honour,—ho- 
nour is the law of Kings,—and his bonour 
is impeachable. In spite of the machina- 
tions of the wicked, he wears by acclama- 
tion his hereditary Crown, and 


May He who wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it his ! 


He has commenced his reign auspiciously 
with a public act of wise and well-timed 
beneficence. By his Majesty’s dedica- 
tion of a large portion of land with a noble 
pecuniary bounty to a most important 
purpose, Dartmoor will hold out to pos- 
terity a lasting monument of Royal libe. 
rality. By this permanent establishment 
for the protection and support of a large 
class of helpless houseless beings, not 
only will the desert be literally converted 
into a fruitful field, but the neglected 
plant will be reared and cultivated, the 
body rescued from the miseries of want, 
the mind from the desolation of ignorance, 
and the heart from the corruptions of 
idleness, and the ravages of sin; 

“These are imperial arts, and worthy 

Kings !” 

“*O may he so live in the hearts of his 
people, and so reign in the fear of God, 
that it may become a matter of contro- 
versy among unborn historians, whether 
the Third or Fourth Gzoace will have the 
fairest claim to the now proverbial appel- 
lation of the sest or Kincs !” 


Mr. Urnsan, Queen Sq. Bloomsbury. 
Te following is a Copy of an ori- 
inal Letter from King Geo 
the Second to his Son Frederic 
Prince of Wales: 
** The professions you have sity 
made in your letter of your particu- 
= regard to me, are so contradic- 
to your actions, that | cannot 
sufler myself to be imposed upon by 
them. You koow very well you did 
not give the least iotimation to me 
or to the Queen, that the Princess 
was with child, uatil within a month 

of the birth of the young ieee 
ii) ou 








102 George II. and Prince of Wales. —Mr. Locke, &c. [Aug. 


“1 shall for the présent-leave-to 
the Princess the care of my grand. 
daughter, uatil a proper time ¢ails 
upeo me to consider of her educa- 


“ You removed the Princess twice 
in the week immediately preceding 
the day of her delivery from the 
place of my residence, in expectation 
(as. you voluntarily declared) of her 
labour; aud both times, upon. your 
returo, you iodustriously concealed 
from me and the Queen every cir- 
cumstance relating to this important 
affair, and you, at last, without giving 
notice to me or the Queen, precipi- 
tately hurried the Princess from 
Hampton Court im a condition not 
to be named. After having thus, in 
execution of your own determined 
measures, expored both the Princess 
aud the child to the greatest perils, 
you vow plead surprise and tender- 
ness for the Princess as the only mo- 
tives that occasioned these repeated 
indignities offered to me and to the 
Queen your mother. 

- “ This extravagant and undutiful 
behaviour iu so essential a point, as 
the birth of an heir to my Crown, is 
such an evidence of your premedi- 
tated defiance of me, and such a con- 
tempt of my authority and of the 
oatural right belonging to your pa- 
reuts, as cannot be excused by the 
pretended innocence of y* intentions, 
unpalliated or disguised by specious 
words only; but the whole tenor of 
our conduct for a considerable time 
as been so entirely void of all real 
duty to me, that I have long had rea- 
son to be highly offended with you. 
And until you withdraw your regard 
aod confidence from those by whose 
instigation and advice you are directe 
ed and encouraged in your unwar- 
rantable behaviour to me and to the 
Queen; and until you return to your 
duty, you shall not reside in my pa- 
lace, which I will not suffer to be 
made the resort of them who, under 
an appearance of an attachment to 
ou, foment the division which you 
ave made iv wy family, and thereby 
weaken’d the common interest of the 
whole. ¥ 

* Io this situation I will receive no 
reply, but when your actions mani- 
fest a just sense of y* duly and sub- 
mission, that may induce me to par- 
don what at present 1 must justly 
resent. 

* Ju the mean time it is my plea- 
sure that you leave St, James’s with 
all your family, when it can be done 
without prejudice or inconvenience 
to the Princess. 


Gronce R.” 
rr 

Mr. Ursan, Aug. 3. 

REMEMBER to have read, above 

half a ceutury ago, in Mr. Locke’s 
famous Treatise on Government, a 
sort of hypothetical position, that “a 
man to enjoy real liberty should be 
goverved either by himself, or his re- 
presentative.” This, on slightly read- 
ing it, struck me, as 1 dare say it did 
the Author while writing it, as some- 
thing plausible, and worthy of con- 
sideration, and the great philosopher 
does not appear, as far as I recollect, 
any more thao myself, to have thought 
any thing further abvut it. This, how- 
ever, though probably only a tran- 
sient idea rising in his mind, and care- 
lessly suffered to remain in his work 
for want of afterthought, yet may 
have been the true cause and origin 
of all those ravings about universal 
suffrage, and liberty and equality, &c. 
which have almost annihilated all so- 
social order. 

En passant, Mr. Urban, I wish to 
inquire whether any documents can be 
supplied or referred to, respecting 
those noble fetes or galas that were 
formerly given, about 60 or 70 years 
ago, at Exton in Rutland, by the-then 
Earl of Gainsborough, who might be 
entitled the Mecenas of his age? One 
or two ladies of that noble family are 
said still to survive in that veighbour- 
hood; and if, by their means, or any 
other, any materials on so entertain- 
ing a subject could be pointed out, 
they might be somewhat augmented 
by the present inquirer. 

I should be glad also to see the 
words of an old song, called * Happy 
Dick,” written upon a Richard Lord 
Mansel, who married an old lady for 
her fortune, and thereby put a period 
to the succession of his family, and 
any further particulars relating to 
the circumstance. The song was to 
the tune of * Gossip Joan,” once a 
popular ditty, now forgotten, and 
perhaps not worth reviving. 

Yours, &c. EREUNETES- 

—EE— 

Mr. Unzay, 


tion. 


July 1A. 


T° remove the objections aud 
doubts stated by your Corre- 
spondent, * D. A. Y.” (in his a 

or 
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for February last, p. 33.) as to the 
cotreetness of the Clare pedigree 
(ia the ing Number for No- 
vember, p. 410.) some explanation 
and reference to historical authority 
will be sufficient. 

The record in Domesday-book, 
that “ Claram tenuit Aluricus,” is 
not conclusive evidence of the first 
appellation ; for that great work was 
not commenced until some time after 
the Conquest, and was several years 
compiling, subsequent to the grant of 
these lands and honours in Suffolk to 
Richard Fitz Gilbert, seigneur de 
Clare in Normandy, by William the 
Conqueror ; for in like manner Clare- 
moat in Surrey might be said to have 
been the property of Sir John Van- 
burgh, although it received its name 
from his successor, Thomas Holles 
Pelham, Marquis of Clare aud Duke 
of Newcastle. The Chronicles of 
Hollinshed, where he quotes the 
words of Hoveden, vol. I. p. 177, and 
Polydore Vergil, pp. 386, evidently 
prove that the names of Clare and 
Clarence were not the first appeila- 
tions used. 

Whether Tunbridge was an Earl- 
dom in this family, or a Lordship 
only, may be difficult to decide, as 
at that early period Heraldic records 
did not exist, nor was mere tilular 
nobility known; and the same diffi- 
culty occurs with regard to the Earl- 
dom of Clare, although supported by 
history. —(See Camden's Britannia, 
vol. 1]. pp. 43. 73. 74, Collins's Peer- 
age, vol. Ll. p. 286.) 

That Strongbow was the surname 
of Gilbert de Clare, can be proved 
satisfactorily. ‘ Chepstow Castle io 
the reign of Heury the First was in 
possession of Gilbert Clare, surnamed 
Strongbow; he executed the office of 
Marshall of England, was created 
Earl of Pembroke, and sty!ed Earl 
of Striguil; he died 1148, and was 
succeeded ‘by his son Richard Clare, 
also surnamed Strongbow, Earl of 
Striguil, who first conquered part of 
Ireland. —(See Coxe’s Historical Tour 
in Moamouthshire. Lloyd's Historie 
of Cambria, by D. Powell, 1584, re- 
— 1811, page 126. Guliel. Neu- 

rigenses, lib. li. p. 383—4. Lyttle- 
ton’s History of Henry the Second, 
vol. V. p. 67.) 

Your Correspondent has asserted 
that the inheritance and honours 
of the house of Clare were not 
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eventually lost to this family by the 
marriage of Gilbert Earl of Glou- 
cester to Joan d’Acre, daughter of 
King Edward the First; more- 
over, that the last male heir of this 
family died in 1295; both these as- 
sertions are erroneous, for ** Joan of 
Acres was the second wife of Gilbert 
Clare, surnamed the Red Earl of 
Gloucester, who had lost the favour 
of the King her father, in refusing to 
go beyond seas with him to the aid 
of Guy Earl of Flanders, for which 
cause King Edward seized all his 
lands ; but the breach was made up in 
this marriage, consummated at West- 
minster on the 2d of May 1290, in 
the 18th year of her age, without any 
dower on the King’s part; which 
done, King Edward regranted all the 
landsso seized, confirming them to the 
said Gilbert, and to Juan his wife, 
and the issue begotten of their two 
bodies in fee farm; this Gilbert died 
the 7th December 1295, leaving is- 
sue one son and three daughters by 
this wife, who afterwards married 
Ralph de Monthermer; their only 
son Gilbert Clare had the Earldoms 
of Gloucester and Hertford surren- 
dered to him from his father-in-law 
Ralph de Monthermer (who had en- 
joyed them during his minority) in 
the first year of King Edward the 
Second, 1307, when he was admitted 
to his lands and honours, and sate in 
Parliament always after as Earl of 
Gloucester and Hertford; he married 
Matilda, daughter of John de Burgh, 
son and heir of Richard Earl of 
Ulster, and had issue a son named . 
John.” —(See Sandford's Genealogi- 
cal History. Leland’s Collections, vol. 
I. p. 180. 663.)—Gilbert accompanied 
King Edward the Second in his wars 
in Scotland, and commanded a divi- 
sion of the army at Bannockburn on 
the 24th June 1314, where having 
his horse stabbed with many spears, 
whilst gallantly fighting and rallying 
his men, he fell in the midst of the 
enemy, unkuown, not having on bis 
surcoat of arms.”—(See Trivet’s An- 
nals, by Hall, vol. Il. p. 14.) He was 
much regretted by both sides, and 
Bruce, admiring his valour, and being 
also his kinsman by the maternal line, 
Robert Earl of Annandale having 
married Isabella de Clare, daughter 
of Gilbert the second Earl of Glou- 
cester, (eee Collins’s Peerage, vol. V. 
p-466. Betham’s Genealogical Tables, 
p- 619,) 
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p- 619,) caused his body to be con- 
veyed to Berwick with great pomp, 
and delivered to King Edward with- 
out ransom ; he was buried at Tewkes- 
bury, near his father, grand-father, 
and great-grand-father, his inherit- 
ance being divided by his three sis- 
ters, in the tenth year of King Ed- 
ward the Second.— (See Sandford’s 
Genealogical History.) 

Finally, the objection founded on 
the differences existing in the armo- 


CLARE OF GLOUCESTER. 


Mr. Urzan, Aug. 7. 
pena beete in your last Obi- 
tuary a notice of the decease of 
that learned and amiable Prelate Dr. 
Bennet, I beg leave to remind you of 
his valuable correspondence with Mr. 
Polwhele on the subject of Roman 
Antiquities, in the year 1793. 

The good Bishop (then of Cork) 
thus concludes his remarks ** on the 
Roman Architecture and Castrameta- 
tion as discoverable in this country :” 

*€ I fear, Sir, I have tired your patience 
by this long and perhaps uninteresting 
memoir; and [ can only say, you are at 
liberty to vent your indignation upon it, 
by throwing it into the fire, for disturbing 
you in the midst of your important pur- 
suits. If, on the other hand, there is any 
thing in it worth your notice, you are 
at liberty to insert it in your History in 
auy shape your please. You are ac- 
quainied with a gentleman who is the 


Family of Clare. — Bp. Bennet. 


[Aug. 


rial bearings of the several branches 
of this family has no weight when 
applied to so car a period, as they 
were then frequently varied by choice 
or by accident ; the annexed de- 
lineation of Arms will plainly show 
that the Clares of Gloucester, and 
those of Pembroke, differed as widely 
from each other, as those of Fitz- 
Walter from those of Rowham or 
Claramond in Norfolk. 4 


CLARE OF NORFOLK. 





best judge now living upon these matters. 
and whom I sincerely respect, though I 
have not the honour of being persovally 
known to him—I mean Mr. Whitaker; to 
whose History of Manchester [ owe my 
first love for Antiquarian pursuits, and in 
consequence, some of the most pleasant 
hours of my life. To his jadgment and 
to yours J cheerfully submit.” 


Amidst the wavering of politicks 
and religious opinions, amidst the 
shameful indifference, — the fearful 
disaffection of the present hour, the 
Loyalist and the Christian feel a sort 
of support in the noble decisiveness 
of Dr. Whitaker's character; and 
they rejoice on any occasion that 
may bring such a man to their re- 
membrance*. ANTIQUARIOLUS. 





* See Polwhele’s “* Cornwall,” vol. IIT. 
Supplement. 


Mr. 
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Mr.Ursan, QucenSgq. July 15. 
TS op pre Lingle re the 
capital of t om of Sicily *, 
104 miles E. of Palermo, N. lat. 38° 
10, E. long. 15° 40, is situated on 
the East coast towards the narrow 
sea called “ The Straits of Messina,” 
formerly.called “Zancle,” which name 
it derived from the form of the har- 
bour, which_resembles a hook. 

The Drawing (see Plate J.) was 
made in 1806, at the time the British 
troops were at Messina, and gives a 
faithful representation of the Straits 
of Messina, and the immediate coun- 
try of Calabriat, with all the re- 
markable points, and a distant View 
of the Promontory, or Rock of 
ScyHa. 

Explanation of the Figures of 
Reference. 

*,* To avoid disfiguring the View, the 
numbers are referred to by the same 
number of birds flying over the ob- 
jects hereio explained. 


1. Theu a = building in the left 
corner of iew, is part of a Con- 
vent jeft unfinished; its foundation 
having beeo shook by an earthquake. 

2. roof next to the above is 
the Palace where General Fox re- 
sided. 


3. The lower roof is part of that 
of the house occupied by Thomas 
Warrington, esq. from whence the 
View was taken. 
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4. The Grotto, a Church built on 
the foundation of the Temple of 
Diana. 

5. The Village of St. Agatha t, 
where part of the English troops 
were quartered ; all along this coast 
there is a white sandy beach, along 
which people ride to the Faro, there 
being no road but this for three miles. 

6, The Calabrian Hills, just above 
the glorious plains of Maida. 

1. The Village and Lighthouse of 
Faro, a strait of the Mediterranean, 
between Sicily and Calabria, remark- 
able for the tide ebbing and flowing 
every six hours. 

8. Continuation of the distant Ca- 
labrian Hills. 

9. Town of Palma (4, then lately in 
the possession of the French. 

10. In this nook lies Scyllal) and 
Bagnara; the view of them is ob- 
structed only by the Promontory, 
at which distance the Calabrian Hills 
continue towards the South, the 
whole length of the Straits. 

Thucydides supposes that this city 
was founded by the pirates of Cuma, 
bat some others have traced its ori- 
gin to a higher antiquity, and date 
530 years before the siege of Troy, 
and 964 years before Romulus laid 
the foundation of Rome; when the 
inhabitants were molested by the pi- 
rates of Cuma, they sought the as- 
sistance of the Messinians, a people 





* Messina claims the prerogative of being styled the Capital of the kingdom, though 
Palermo disputes the precedency with it. 

+ Calabria, a country of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, divided into Calabria 
Citra, Calabria Ultra, or Hither and Farther Calabria ; the former is bounded on the 
North by Basilicata, on the East by the Gulf of Taranto, on the South by Calabria 
Ultra, and on the West by the Mediterranean, and a small part of the Principato 
Citra. The town of Maida (a town of Naples) is in Calabria Ultra. 

¢ St. Agatha, a small town of Naples, in the further principality, on the confines of 
Terra di Labora, between Capua and Beneventum, eight leagues North-east of Naples. 

§ Palma la Nuova, a town of Italy, in the country of Friuli, on the borders of 
Goritz, sitaated-on a canal which communicates with the Lizonzo. It is fortified and 
surrounded by nine bastions, which bear the names of nine Venetian noblemen. 

|| Scylla, a rock at the entrance of the Straits of Messina, about 200 feet in height. 
Scyltia was famous in antiquity for the danger which it presented to uavigators who ap- 
proached it. !tis now cailed Sciglio in Calabria Ultra. The town is partly situated 
on the shore, but the greater part among the rocks above it; its streets are narrow, 
and nine different rows of houses are observed standing one above another, and over 


the highest of these, which are straight rows, are six or seven others, in an oblique 
direction, and from the rock rushes a waterfall, supposed by Cluverivs to be the 


Cratais of Homer, the fabulous mother of Scylla. ‘The earthquake in 1783 destroyed 
some churches and damaged others; and though most of the houses escaped, a great 
number of thé inhabitants perished. Most of them, terrified by the shack, fled preci- 
pitately to the sea shore, which being thrown into the sea by the agitation and resilition 
of the water, caused 1450 piersonsto be overwhelmed by the waves and drowned, 
¥ Bagnara, a sea-port town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples and province of Ca- 
fabria Ultra, was ayed by the earthquake in 1783. 
Gent. Maa, August, 1820, of 
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of Greece, who came to their succour, 
cleared their coasts, and entered into 
an alliance with them, from which 
circumstance it was called by these 
Greeks “* Messene,” and by the La- 
tins “* Messana.”” But Pausanias says, 
that Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, 
haviog. formed an alliance with the 
Messevians of Greece against the 
Zancleans, with their assistance took 
possession of the city, which, in com- 
pliment to them, he called ** Messene.” 
This event is said to have taken place 
in the year of Rome 94, It was af- 
terwards seized by the Mamertini; 
and being made their capital, it be- 
came one of the most powerful cities 
of Sicily. The Mamertini transferred 
it to the Romans, and from them it 
was taken in the first Punic war by 
the Carthaginians. Under the Ro- 
mans it enjoyed a long interval of 
peace, and was spared by the rapa- 
cious Verres. In the civil wars it 
took part with Kextus Pompeius. 
After the fall of the Romanempire, 
it was for some time in the possession 
of the Saracens; and in 1060, was 
taken by Roger, Count of Calabria, 
who also assumed the name of Sicily. 
In 1139, Richard I. King of Eng- 
land made himself master of it iv his 
way to the Holy Land. = 1t was after- 
wards betrayed to Louis XI. King of 
France, who was compelled to sur- 
render it. 





[ Aug. 


The Harbour of Messina has been 
much admired, and the Quay is deco- 
rated with a range of buildings, nearly 
uoiform in its whole length, and in- 
terrupted only by a number of arches, 
which serve as entrances into the 
streets that terminate upon it. 

At the bottom of the Port is the 
King’s Palace, the residence of the 
Governor, before whose door the 
vessels of the Royal Navy tie at an- 
chor. Near this is a covered walk, 
which leads to the Citadel, which is 
almost impregnable, and cannot be 
attacked by sea, on account of the 
currents and difficulty of anchorage ; 
nor is it overlooked on the land side, 
whilst it commands the City and 
Harbour. This was built by Charles 
XIth, after a revolt of the inhabit- 
ants, There is a communication by 
a covered way, and a wide subter- 
rannean passage formed under the 
Jettee, betweeu the Citadel and two 

forts; one, that of the Lantern, which 
points out the Channel in the Cala- 
brian coast, and that of St. Salvador, 
which defends the entrance of the 
port. It seems as if Nature had de- 
signed even the whirlpools of Scyila 
aud Charybdis* to serve as guards to 
this superb Port, which is capable of 
containing all the ships of Europe, 
and where vessels arrive at the very 
door of the merchant, fioding any 
required depth of water, and needing 





* Seylla and Charybdis, two whirlvovls, the one on the right and the other on the 


left extremity of the Straits of Messina, where Sicily fronts Italy. 


Homer and Virgil 


describe them to be two sea monsters, whose dreadful jaws were continually distended 


to swallow unhappy mariners. 


** Here Scylla beliows from her dire abodes, 
Tremendous pest, abhorr’d by men and gods ! 

Hideous her voice, and with less terrors roar 

The whelps of lions in the midmght hour. 

Twelve feet deform’d and foul the fiend dispreads, 

Six horrid uecks she rears, and six terrific heads ; &c." 


Pope, Odyssey, xii. |. 107. 


*€ Beneath, Charybdis holds her boisterous reign 
*Midst rearing whirlpools, and absorbs the main ; 
Thrice in her gulphs the boiling seas subside ; 


Thrice io dire thunders she refunds the tide.”— Pope, Odyssey, xii. |, 129. 


Charybdis is said to absorb and reject the water three times in 24 hours, 


Charybdis roaring on the left presides, 


* Far on the right, her dogs foul Scylla hides; 


And in her greedy whirlpool sucks the tides ; 
Then spouts them from below; with fury driv’n, 
The waves mount up, and wash the face of Heav’n.” 


Dryden's Virgil, IIL, 526. 


*€ At Scyllam ceecis cohibet spelunca latebris, 
Ora exertantem, et naves in saxa trahentem. 
Prima hominis facies, et pulchro pectore virgo 
Pube tenus; postrema immani corpore pristis, 


Delphindm caudas utero commissa luporum.’—Aln. J/I. 474. 
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rot to move an anchor, if it were not 
for the violence of the Sirocco *, the 
only wind to which it is exposed, and 
by which the ships are in danger of 
being driven out to sea. In the middle 
of the Haven are a Lighthouse and a 
Lazaretto. Within the city are hand- 
some streets, elegant marble foun- 
tains, equestrian and pedestrian sta- 
tues of bronze, large and handsome 
churches, vast convents, hotels, a 
maguificent general hospital called 
* La Loggia,” another large hospital, 
and near it a well-regulated and spa- 
cious Lombard-house. The popula- 
tion formerly corresponded with these 
appearances; but the plague of 1743 
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calamities which this City has suffered 
have not only diminished its popula- 
tion, but occasioned the decay of 
many houses and the desertion of 
their occupiers, as well as the decline 
of their trade, which, however, is 
still considerable. 

There is an annual Fair in August, 
at which the merchants of all nations 
resort, aud consequently a large 
assortment of foreiga goods are ex- 
posed to sale. 

The air of Messina is temperate, 
being continually freshened by the 
breezes from the sea, purified by the 
mountains, agitated by the currents, 
aud moderated by the shade and shel- 


ter; so that it is rendered one of the 

30,000. In 1780 and 1782, it suffered most healthy and agreeable habite- 

greatly from an earthquake. The tions in the whole world. W.R. 
—e 
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Appitioxs ro DORSETSHIRE. (Continued from p. 15.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

Asne in Stour-paine was the property and residence of John Trenchard, 
author of ** Cato’s Letters.” 

At Beminster Forum, April 14, 1644, 144 houses burnt, loss 21,0001. ; 
June 28, 1684, a second fire, loss 13,6842.; March 31, 1781, 50 houses burnt. 
In the Chapel are splendid monuments for Joho Strode, Sergeant at Law, 
1698, and George Strode, Esq 1753. The Rev. Samuel Hood, father of the 
naval heroes, Lords Hood and Bridport, was master of the Free Schvol. 

Bere Reais, great fire in 1634, loss T000/. June 4, 1788, 42 houses burnt, 

At Branprorp Forum, died of the gaol fever Sir ‘Thomas Pengelly, Lord 
Chief Baron, 1730. in the church are monuments of its natives, Robert Pitt, 
physician (epitaph by his brother the poet), 1730; and Christopber Pitt, 
translator of Virgil, 17485 with a cenotaph, having the appropriate orna- 
ment of a Pultenea, for Dr. Richard Pulteney, physician and botanist, i801. 


aod 1744 reduced it from 100,000 to 





° Siroce, or Siroceo, a South east wind of Sicily, pasticularly at Palermo, attended 
with an uncommon degree of beat, and singularly relaxing and oppressive in its effects, 
The blast of it is represented as resembling buruing steam from the mouth of an oven; 
the whole atmosphere, during its continuauce, seems to be in a flame. Those whyv are 
exposed to it, in a few minutes find themselves'relaxed in a most inconceivab!e man- 
ner, the pores are opened to such a degree, that they expect immediately to be thrown 
joto a most profuse perspiration. At this time the thermometer from 73, rises imme- 
diately in the opew air to 110 and 112; the air becomes thick and heavy; but the 
barometer is little affected, falling only about a line. The Sun does not appear during 
the whole day, otherwise the heat would be insupportable; and on that side which is 
exposed to the wind, it cannot be borne without difficulty for a few minutes. This wind 
is more or less violent, and of longer or shorter duration at different times, but it sel- 
dom lasts more than 36 or 40 hours. Whilst it lasts, the inhabitants confine them- 
selves within their houses, keeping close shut all their doors and windows, to prevent 
the external air from entering ; and the servants are constantly employed in sprinkling 
water through all the apartmeuts, in order to keep the air as temperate as possible ; 
and for this purpose every house in the city of Palermo is provided with a fountain, 
The scorching heat of the Sirocc never produces any epidemical disorders, or does any 
injury to the health of the people: they feel relaxed after it, but a few hours of the 
Tramontane, or North wind, which generally succeeds the Sirocco, soon braces and 
restores them to their former state. Some have supposed the Sirocc to be the same 
wind as that which is so dreadful in the sandy desarts of Africa ; but that in its passage 
over sea, it is cooled and deprived of ita tr dous infl es before-it reaches Sicily. 

In 
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Io Buanprorp St. Mary was buried, in 1726, Thomas Pitt, Governor of 
Fort St. George, proprietor of the Pitt diamond, which weighed 127 carats, 
and was sold to the King of France for 135,000/. s 

In Broxwortas Church was buried Sir John Trenchard, Secretary of State 
to William IL1. 1694. 

Near -Baiprorr, in the time of Henry VIII. there was as much hemp 
a as furnished cordage for the whole English Navy, which cordage 

ing ordered to be made exclusively within five miles of the town, gave rise 
to the proverb applied to a man being hanged, ‘* He was stab with a 
Bridport dagger.” 

Broap Winpsor was the vicarage of Dr. Thomas Fuller, the quaint and 
amusing author of “* Church History,” ** Worthies,” &c. 

Burton Brapstock was the rectory of Hugh Oldham, afterwards Bp. of 
Exeter and founder of Manchester School. 

In Cuartron were buried Edward Wake, founder of the Corporation of 
Sons of the Clergy, 1680; and Dr. Charles Sloper, benefactor, who built the 
church here, 1727. 

CneppiNnecrton was the rectory of Thomas Hare, translator of Horace. 

At Cuerrtte died, aged 86, its native Rev, William Chafin, anecdotist of 
Cranbourne Chase, 1318. 

At Corre Casrxe was buried its rector Nicholas Gibbon, loyal divine, 
1697, aged 92. 

Corscomse was the residence of Thomas Hollis, literary patron, who died 
here, Jan. 1, 1774. 

~ ~ eee is the largest parish in this county, its circumference about 
40 miles, 

At Dorcnester, April 6, 1613, two churches and 300 houses burnt, loss 
200,000/. ; Jan. 30, 1622, 35 houses burnt. in St. Peter’s Church were bu- 
ried John White, puritan divine, “* Patriarch of Dorchester,” rector of the 
Holy Trinity, 1648; and Denzil Lord Holles, patriot, one of the five mem- 
bers demanded by Charles I. 1679-80. In Holy Trinity churchyard, Dr. Wil- 
liam Cuming, physician aod antiquary, friend of Hutchins, 1788. Io All 
Saints churchyard, its puritan rector, William Benn, nonconformist, 1680. 
Lord Chief Justice Rolle was Recorder of this town. 

Eastpury was the magnificent seat of George Bubb Doddington, Lord 
Melbourne, celebrated by the poets Thomson and Pitt. It was finished in 
1738, cost 140,000/. Its front, now pulled down, was 570 feet long. 

East Stour was the residence of Henry Fielding, the novelist, 

In Ewern Covatney Church is the monument of its founder Sir Thomas 
Freke, 1633. 

In Ewern Minster churchyard was buried Joho Willis, writing-master 
(portrait engraved), 1760. 

Firenine Nevin was the residence of William Salkeld, sergeant at law, 
author of * Reports.” 

Frome St. Quintin was the rectory of George Crabbe, living poet, who 
resigned it in 1789. 

Gittincuam was the rectory of the friend of Abp. Usher, Dr. Edward 
Davenant, Scholar (whose daughter Katherine was married here in 1613, to 
Thomas Lamplugh, afterwards Abp. of York), buried in the church 1679; 
Joho Craig, mathematician ; and’William Newton, historian of Maidstone. 
In the free-school was educated Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and the master- 
ship was the first preferment of Dr. Frampton, afterwards Bp. of Gloucester. 
June 19, 1644, 40 houses burnt, loss 3,900/. 

Great Fonrmet was the rectory of Thomas Dibbea, D.D. who translated 
Prior’s ** Carmen Seculare” into Latin. 

In Great Minrery resided, and in the church was buried in 1714, Gene- 
ral Charles Churchill (brother of the great Duke of Marlborough), who took 
the Duke of Berwick prisoner at the battle of Lauden, in 1693. 

— Aut Saints was the vicarage of Toby Matthews, afterwards Abp. 
of York. 

Gussace St. Micnazz was the rectory of Dr. Adam Hill, author on Christ’s 
Descent into Hell. a 
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At Hanrorp resided, and in the church was buried, Heary Seymer, bo- 
tanist and conchologist, 1785. 

Hinton Manret was the rectory of George Isaac Huntingford, the pre- 
sent Bp. of Hereford. 

At Hinton Sr. Many resided and died, in 1744, William Freke, author 
against the Trinity and on Dreams. 

At Hoxz died, in 1763, “ the great Mr. Benjamin Bowen,” who weighed 34 
stone, 4lbs, 

In Horton Church was buried, in 1650, aged 99, the Hon. Henry Hastings 
of the Woodlands (second son of George, fourth Earl of Huntingdon), whose 
curious character, drawn by the first Earl of Shaftesbury, is well known. 

At Kinesron Hatt died James Butler, the great Duke of Ormond, 1688. 

In Lanectron Church was buried Dr. Richard Pulteney, physician aod bo- 
tanist, 1801. 

Jn Lircner Matrravers Church is the monument of its native Sir John 
Maltravers, inhuman keeper and accessory to the murder of Edward Il. 1364. 

Luttwoatn Castte is an exact cube of 80 feet, with a round tower at 
each corner, 30 feet iv diameter, founded 1588, finished 1609. It has been 
visited by James!. Charles Il. James 11. when Duke of York, George III. 
and his Queen Charlotte, and his present Majesty, when Prioce of Wales. 
The. chapel is particularly beautiful. 

In Lyme Reois churchyard was buried William Hewlin, executed for his 
adherence to the Duke of Monmouth, 1685. 

MARNBULL was the residence of Giles Hussey, painter. 

In Mevsury Samprorp Church, the burial place of the Earls of Ilchester, 
was buried the loyal Colonel Giles Strangeways, 1675. 

Metcoms Horsey was the rectory of John Hutchins, historian of this 
county. 

In Meccomes Reais Church, the altar-piece, ‘* The last Supper,” was given 
by its painter Sir James Thornhill. 

Mitton Apsey was built by Joseph, first Earl of Dorchester, in 1771, 
from a design of Sir William Chambers. In the church was buried Sir John 
Tregonwell, Counsel for Henry VIII. in his divorce of Katharine of Arragon, 
1565. 

More Cricue et was the rectory of George Bingham, who answered Lind- 
sey, the Unitarian. 

In Moreron Church is a beautiful monument by Van Gelder, for Mary wife 
of James Frampton, Esq. 1762. 

Morcomse was the curacy of Mr. Oliver, the first tutor of Henry Fielding, 
and said to have been the ** Parson Trulliber” of his * Joseph Andrews.” 

Nernersury cum Beminster was the vicarage of Dr. William Stevenson, 
theological writer. 

Nerner Comrron was the rectory of Thomas Naish, author of Sermons 
on Music. 

In Osournne churchyard is the monument of Robert Goadby, printer, 
author of * Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures,” 1778. 

At Osminecron died its vicar, Charles Coates, Historian of Reading, 1813. 

PippLEHINTON was the rectory of William Atwater, afterwards Bp. of 
Lincoln; William Haynes, Provost of Eton; Nathaniel Ingelo, author of 
* Bentivoglio and Urania ;” Augustine Bryan, editor of Plutarch; and Wil- 
liam Keate, author of * Sermons.” ag 

Pippteton was the vicarage of Reginald Pole, afterwards Cardinal Abp. 
of Canterbury 5 Dr. Kenjamin Woodrooffe, Scholar, Principal of Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford; and Theophilus Lindsey, Unitarian. 

Pimpeane was the rectory of Christopher Pitt, translator of Virgil; and 
George Bingham, who replied to Lindsey's “* Apology,” and was buried here 
180 

PooLe was made a Counly in itself in 1567. 118 persons died here of the 
plague in 1665. In the churchyard was interred Sir Peter Thompson, anti- 
quary and collector, 1770. Authony, third Earl of Shaftesbury, author of 
* Characteristics,” was M. P. for this borough. 

At Poonrsrocx is the monument of Thomas Russel, divine and poet, 1788. 

Oa 
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Oo Poarsann Beach, Nov. 18, 1795, several transports, with teoops for 
the West ladies on board, were stranded, and 234 persons drowned. 

Preston was the vicarage of Charles Coates, Historian of Reading. 

At Purse Canpvec was buried Nathaniel Highmore, anatomist, 1684-5. 

SHArrTesBuRy was represented in Parliament by Sir Stephen Fox, ancestor 
of the noble families of Ilchester and Holland, 

In SHersourne Church were buried Sir Tuomas Wyart, Poet, friend of 
the accomplished Earl of Surrey, 1541; William Lyford, its vicar, Calvinist, 
1653; John Digby, third and last Earl of Bristol (monument by Van Nost, 
cost 15002. epitaph by Bp. Hough), 1698; Hon. Robert Digby, 1726; and 
his sister Mary, 1729 (epitaphs by Pope); and their father William, fifth and 
** good” Lord Digby, 1752, aged 92. In the old Meeting-house was buried 
its Minister John Eugland, controversialist, 1724. This town was the resi- 
dence of Robert Goadby, bookseller, author of “ Illustrations of the Serip- 
tures,” and the birth-place of J. Hewlett, editor of the Bible, and preacher at 
the Foundling Hospital, Londoo.—Sueasouarnse Lovee was the priocipal re- 
sidence of Sir Watrer Raveicu, and a grove which he planted bears his 
name. In the house are many portraits, and the famous Procession of Eliza- 
beth to Lord Hunsdon’s, which was engraved by Vertue. - 

In Sirton Church is the monument of Sir Hugh Wyndham, Judge, 1684. 

Simonpspury was the rectory of Henry Glenham, Bp. of St. Asaph; Wil- 
liam Goulston, Bp. of Bristol, buried in this church, 16845 and Gilbert Bud- 
gell, author on Prayer, and father of Eustace the Essayist. 

STaLeridGe was the residence of the Hon. Robert Boyle, philosopher. 

Srepve was for 56 years the rectory of Samuel Bolde, detender of Locke. 

SrourmInstER MarsHALi was the vicarage of Thomas Merks, Bp. of 
Carlisle, faithful adherent to Richard I1.; and of Thomas Ashton, author of 
Sermons, and friend of Horace Walpole. 

Surron Waronp was the rectory of Thomas Bickley, afterwards Bp. of 
Chichester. : 

Swawnace is the rectory of Dr. Acdrew Beil, introducer into this kingdom 
of the Madras system of education. 

SwyRre was the rectory of Jobn Hutchins, Historian of this County. 

Tarent Gunvitt was the rectory of George Stubbs, poetical aud poli- 
tical writer. 

At Tuorwnai tt died Sir James Thornhill, painter, 1734, 

Toxpippte was the vicarage of Dr. Bernard Hodgson, principal of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford, translator of Solomon’s Song, Ecclesiasies, and Pro- 
verbs, 

Ur-cerne was the rectory of Gilbert Ironside, afterwards Bp. of Bristol. 

Urway was the rectory of Joshua Childrey, astrologer and virtuoso; Ed- 
mound Scarborough (son of the physician Sir Charles), translator of Euclid ; 
and Edward Faweoner, editor of Aristotle and Pletho de Virtutibus. 

At Wareuam, July 25, 1762, two-thirds of the town destroyed by fire. In 
St. Mary’s Church is the monument of Jobn Hutchins, the Historian of Dor- 
sel, and rector of the Holy Trinity in this town, 1773. 

At Warnwe ct died, in 1674, John Sadler, author of ** The Rights of the 
Kingdom,” and *Olbia.” He was much esteemed by Cromwell. 

Weym™ourn and Metcomue Rees have been represented in Parliament by 
Sir Winston Churchill, father of the great Duke of Marlborough; Sir Curis- 
TropuEer Wren, architect; Sir James Thornhill, painter; aud Richard Glo- 
yer, poet, author of * Leonidas.” 

In Wuircnuurcn Canonicorum was buried Admiral Sir George Summers, 
who tovk possession of the Bermudas, thence called ** Summer Islands.” He 
died 1610. 

Wicnamrron was the rectory of Richard Parry, D.D. theological writer. 

In Wimsorne Sr. Gites Church are monuments of Sir Anthony Ashley, 
Bart. who first brought cabbages into England from Holland, 1628 ; Av- 
rHony Asurey Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Chancellor, 1683; 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl, author of “ Characteristics,” 1712; aud 
Aothony Ashley Cooper, fourth Earl (monument by Scheemakers), 1771. 


_In WimBourne Minster are the monuments of Juha Duke of Somerset, 
Captain 
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Captain-general of France to Henry VI. 1444; Constant Jessop its puritan 
minister, 1658; William Ettericke, esq. (epitaph by Prior) 1716; Hannah 
de Foe, 1759, and Henrietta, wife of Johan Boston, 1760, two daughters of 
Daniel de Foe, author of “ Robinson Crusoe.” Among its deans were John 
Mansel, Chief Justiciary to Henry I/I.; John de Kirkby, Bp. of Ely; Re- 
ginald de Bryan, Bp. of Worcester; Hugh Oldham, Bp. of Exeter; and Re- 


ginald Pole, Cardinal Abp. of Canterbury. 
Winrrits Newsurcn was the rectory of William Lindwood, afierwards 
Bp. of St. David's, statesman and canonist; and James Atkins, aflerwards 


Bp. of Galloway. 
WintTerBourNe Apbasas, 


WINTERBOURNE 


Farincpon and WiuyTer- 


BOURNE StapPceTon were the rectories of Gilbert lronside, afterwards Bp. 


of Bristol. 


At Winterbourne Herrinesrone died, and at Winrersovurne Monx- 
ron was buried, Sir Edward Wilmot, physician, first Baronet of his family, 


1786, aged 94. 


WinTeRBouRNE StRIcKLAND was the residence of Thomas Jane, Bp. of 


Norwich. 


Woopvtanps was the seat of the Hon. Henry Hastings, buried at Hinton, 


as before-mentioned. 


Byro. 


ileal 


Mr. Urnsan, July 14. 
GREAT deal of discussion has 
taken place in the learned 
world within a few years past, on the 
propriety of forming a New Trans- 
lation of the Bible. On this subject 
1 beg to offer you a few remarks. 
Our Authorized Version of the Bi- 
ble has now existed for more than 
two hundred years. So beautifully 
and so accurately was it translated, 
that it became the admiration, not 
only of Englishmen, but of all Na- 
tions to whose knowledge it had 
come; and, as a proof of its accu- 
racy, it may be remarked, that al- 
most every modern Translation that 
has been made since the English ap- 
proaches so nearly to it, that the one 
might be thought to be translated 
from the other, though the English 
perhaps has never been consulted. I 
would not be understood to say that 
no errors exist in our Translation, 
though perhaps the Sacred Volume 
never was translated with fewer 
errors; but this 1 would affirm, that 
no errors of any moment are to be 
found therein, Those which do oc- 
cur are in points of mere critical 
nicety; and if they must be corrected, 
let the corrections be appended to 
this received Version in the form of 
Notes or Commentaries. In our 
Translation we find no far-fetched 
mee to excite the applause of the 
earned, or the astonishment of the 


vulgar: no unnecessary illustrations 
which are not to be found in the ori- 
ginal: no uncouth or vulgar expres- 
sons; but every thing is set forth 


with a dignity, and at the same time 
with a simplicity, which makes it easy 
to be understood by the meanest ca- 
pacity. 

Under such circumstances, why 
should such an ardent desire after a 
New Translation exist? No sufficient 
justification, 1 think, can be offered; 
but the desire must be attributed to 
a love of novelty, than which nothing 
is more dangerous. It may be truly 
said of the advocates for a New Ver- 
sion, that they have itching ears. 

If a new Translation were made, it 
is probable that there would scarcely 
be found two Critics that would agree 
in the translation of one passage in 
ten. Now, so wonderfully, I had al- 
most said so miraculously, did the 
Transiators of the received Version 
agree, that it is scarcely possible that 
such an agreement should take ploce 
again. 

But a greater evil would arise from 
a New Translation, which would do 
infinite mischief: this is, that it 
would unsettle the minds of Chris- 
tians, and give fresh opportunities to 
Deists of scoffing at Religion. 

For these reasons, it is my ardent 
hope, that no New Translation of 
the Scriptures will be undertaken, 
which would throw into the back- 
ground the present Translation, that 
lasting monument of the learning of 
our forefathers. 

I may perhaps be allowed to re- 
mark here, that Mr. Bellamy affirms 
that it is to check the scoffs of Deism, 
that he has undertaken his Transia- 
tion of the Bible. Query, Will it 

have 
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have the desired effect? Is not his 
Translation much more likely to be 
scoffed at than the authorized Ver- 
sion? 

A serious consideration here pre- 
sents itself. Suppose for a moment 
that no other Translation than Mr. 
Bellamy’s existed; what would be the 
consequence ? 

A great part, if not all of those 
who understand no other language 
than their mother tongue, or who 
have no opportunity of conversing 
with those better instructed, must be 
Deisis at least; for a great propor- 
tion of Mr. Bellamy’s Translation is 
wholly unintelligible: and if so, from 
whence should they derive any know- 
ledge of Religion? We have certainly 
great cause to be thankful that it is 
not so. A, Z. 

a 
Mr. Ursan, July 17. 
5 be custom of giving to infants 
more than one baptismal name 
was very little adopted in England 
fifty or sixty years ago. It may be 
pronounced as a derivative from fo- 
reign parts, where it has probably 
been of some duration. It has of late 
yehrs gained much ground in this 
country, and seems to be daily in- 
creasing in every class of society. 

I venture to pronounce this prac- 
tice unnecessary, inconvenient, often 
prejudicial in its consequences, and in 
itself absurd. 

It is unnecessary ; because in a fa- 
mily the baptismal name is expedient 
merely to distinguish one child from 
another; for which purpose one such 
name is sufficient. 1t is inconvenient ; 
as the multiplication of names in one 
and the same person often occasions 
perplexity and error, by the absence 
of simplicity and by the possibility 
of a wrong transposition. As in law 
proceedings the correctuess of names 
and their true arrangement are ab- 
svlutely required, so, where these are 
wanting, fatal effects, owing their 
origin to double baptismal names, 
must necessarily follow. In common 
parlance one only is used, and there- 
fore one only generally known; and 
though this, for the most part, is the 
first in order, yet sometimes the se- 
cond obtains, to the exclusion of the 
other. Double names therefore may 
he the cause of mistakes in bequests 
and demises, sometimes incurable, and 
therefore fatal, or at least attended 
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with expensive suits to explain aod 
rectify, which may be of doubtful 
issue. 

But there are some persons who 
have such a predilection for two, or 
even more than two Christian names, 
as to think a single appellation mean 
and inconsequential. This idea will 
surely not bear an argument. To me 
the effect appears the reverse; and 
more especially in the case of titles. 
Who will not allow that the single 
appellations of John Duke of Marl- 
borough, Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton, Horatio Viscount Nelson, and 
the like, do not carry in them a su- 
perior dignity and effect, than could 
have been gained by tacking a string 
of other names thereto? Where the 
sons and daughters of noble families, 
baronets, and knights, are loaded with 
these excrescences, the absurdity is 
most striking ; for, whatever be the 
number, one only is pronounced, the 
next are invariably sunk, and conse- 
quently useless; and the same is ap- 
plicable to all other ranks in society, 
and to both sexes. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I hope 
that we shall return to common 
sense, and the plain simple and in- 
telligible practice of our ancestors, 
founded on the true principle, that a 
single name in baptism, considered in 
every point of view, is most appro- 
priate, and most safe; and surely we 
have nv right to deem a double name 
a mark of consequence or gentility, 
whilst we see it is now introduced 
amongst the lowest orders of the 
people. 

Connected with the subject of 
names, | shall now notice what ap- 
pear to me to be some other impro- 
prieties. 

Of late years a custom has prevail- 
ed, when writing the name of the pre- 
seut King of France, and of his pre- 
decessors of similar denomination, to 
adopt the French mode of orthogra- 
phy, that is, to write Louis instead of 
Lewis. Now there can be no more 
reason for this than if, when speaking 
of the Kings of Spain, Sweden, or the 
Netherlands, &c. we were to use the 
language of their respective coun- 
tries, and write Fernando, Karl, and 
Wilhelm, &c. True it is, that we 
may give fhe same pronunciation to 
Louis as to Lewis; but it is not cor- 
rect so to do, for Louis, as a French 
word, is to be pronounced Louy, not 

Lewis, 
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Lewis, the ¢, in, the French.not being 
heard; and therefore if we chuse to 
write Louis XVIII. this is Louy dix- 
huit, and not Lewis the Eighteenth. 
n short, when we are wriling Eng- 
ish, we should spell in Raglish those 
Christian names which admit of it. 
_ shall now notice the great histo- 
rise Mr. Coxe’s innovation in throw- 
ing aside capital letters (in his“* History 
of Joba Duke of Marlborough”) whea 
jatroducing the names of different na- 
tions. He no longer chuses to write 
as heretofore, English, French, Dutch, 
German, Austrian, Prussian, &c. with 
a capital letter to each, but to substi- 
tute.sma}l initials: viz. english, french, 
dutch, german, austrian, prussian, and 
the like, considering them all as ad- 
jeetives, and therefore not requiring 
capitals; but surely the customary 
mode of using capitals to words, which 
characterize different people and na- 
tions, is more appropriate; and indeed 
this author goes farther, for when the 
above or like words cannot pass as 
adjectives, but stand absolutely as 
proper names, and being substantives, 
still we have the small initials. This 
strange singularity I trust no one will 
follow, for it is unseemly, injudicious, 
aod improper. Caiticus. 

: ‘ —— . 

Account of AsuHincroNn, co. SomERSET. 

(Continued from p. 17.) 

' A SHINGTON contains about 630 
acres, exclusive ofa third part 
‘of the adjoining hanilet of Sock, be- 
longing to the parish, which may be 
estimated at 300 acres more; of the 
‘whole, not more than 240 are arable; 
the pasturage, which is excellent, 
being more advantageous to the far- 
mer. In Ashington there are nine 
dwelling-houses (including the par- 
sonage-house, which has:been rebuilt 
by the present rector) and 13 fami- 
lies, consisting of 68 persons. In 
that part of the hamlet of Sock, just 
alluded to, there is one dwelling- 
house, containing four persons. The 
barials in the parish for the last se- 
ven years amount to 11, the bap- 
tisms to 16. 

~The Living is a Rectory appendant 
td the’Manor, valued in the King’s 
Books'at 45/. 6s. 8d. 

The Church (see Plate I.) is a small 
neat stone structure, of a single pace, 
having @ stone turret at the Western 

Gent. Mac. August, 1820, 
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end, containing two bells. The di- 
mensions are as follow (taken on the 
outside) viz. 








Length of the Charch............++0+ 40 6 
Length of the Chancel.............++s 21 0 
Bath tagethhete oc ccoccocecccscccsccsssecs 61 6 
Breadth of the Church...........0.+s 23 ‘'S 
Breadth of the Chancel.............. 20 3 
The walls of the Church inthickness 2 0 
The walls ofthe Chancelinthickness 2 6 


The Building appears to have been 
erected at two different periods; the 
style of the Church is of the early 
part of the sixteenth century; the 
Chancel is of an earlier date. 

In the windows are fragments of 
stained glass, representing Scriptaral 
subjects, of goud execution; a beau- 
tiful head of our Saviour, radiated, 
now in perfect preservation, is a good 
specimen of the art. 

The Font is without ornament, of 
the stone hewn from the neighbour- 
ing quarries at Ham Gill. A date 
(1637) is carved upon the pulpit, 
which is of oak. The Church has been 
ceiled by the present Incumbent. 

At a future opportunity I will 
communicate some account of the 
Epitaphs, with a list of the Incum- 
beats. C.S. B. 


a 
Mr. Urnsan, July V7. 


NTERTAINING the highest re- 
spect for impartial Critics, and 
fully cohvinced of the great service 
rendered to the Lovers of English Ar- 
chitecture by the observations which 
occasionally aptcer on that subject 
in your valuable Miscellany, | cannot 
but think that your Correspondent 
“«E.1.C.” entered the Collegiate 
Church of St. Catherine with no very 
correct eye or candid judgment, when 
he made the remarks which were in- 
serted in your Number for June, P. i. 
p- 497. 

From his lamentations, one would 
imagine that till now the North aile 
and West Front had remained unin- 
jured, in all the hoary majesty of four 
hundred years, and that the windows 
had displayed some of those interest- 
ing heraldic remains, which at once 
heighten the beauty, and in some 
measure preserve the history, of our 
antient Ecclesiastical Edifices. 

The fact, however, is, that the 
North aile was only more venerable 

and 
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and picturesque than the Choir, whose 
appearance, he thinks, so disgraceful, 
because the bricks, with which it had 
been previously patched, were older, 
and more irregularly scattered ae 
the original stones. The East 
and Tower (itself an innovation on 
the antient fabrick) was coated with 
a kind of dark grit, which had begun 
to fall off, and which in its best estate 
looked so remote from any thing like 
antiquity, that it would be hard to 
name the substance which could be 
said to spoil its appearance. 

The “ several Coats of Arms in 
stained glass” may be more particu- 
larly described as two imperfect and 
faded shields of a period, little, if al 
all, earlier than the commencement of 
the last century, which certainly were 
not highly ornamental to the former 
windows, and the preservation of 
which the most enthusiastic Antiquary 
would hardly have placed in compe- 
tilion with the absolute aud apparent 
necessity of glazing the Church anew. 

The operation of whitewashing the 
Exeter Monument 1 am not at all 
concerned to defend; but the asser- 
tion of your Correspondent as to. the 
covering of the initials on the effigies 
is to me wholly unaccountable, since 
they have not been touched with the 
brush cither during the present or 
former repairs. 

I regret equally with him any de- 
viation from the mouldings used in 
the antient windows, though in this 
instance £ cannot think that much has 
heen lost; for the models he mentions 
as still remaining are not very ele- 
gant specimens of the beautiful style 
to which they belong. As an inha- 
bitant of the precinct, I should have 
rejoiced that his anathemas against 
parish carpenters ‘and plasterers were 
in this instance pointless, or at least 
likely to hit other heads than those 
of parish officers, who have no con- 
cern io the repairs: but whether the 
late restorations and alterations have 
been made with strict taste or pro- 
priety, or not, the Chapter cannot 
fairly be charged with the crime of 
apathy. 

Former innovations had indeed left 
them but too little of real Antiquity 
to plead against the smooth surface 
and exterior accomplishments of 
plaster, cement, whitewash, and other 
compositions, yet of all people in the 
world, one would least have expected 


to hear “E.1.C.” recommend the 
extension of their Veil to the Choir, 
whose brick walls still rise on bases 
of the original masoury, and on the 
North side discover one arch at least, 
accompanied by other relics of ‘its 
former state. After all these abate- 
ments, I am willing to add one drop 
to the tears of your Correspondent; 
indeed this omission surprises me more 
than all his assertions. A beautiful 
doorway at the West end of the North 
aile, and another with ———— 
tured spandrils in the aile itself, after 
remaining hid from Hollar’s time, and 
I know not how long before, were 
discovered, and again hid from view. 
Had he mourned for these, I could 
have re-echoed his deepest lamenta- 
tions. , 8.1. A. 
a 
Mr. Urpan, Napies, July 7. 
T HE following Character was 
. written from Geneva in Octo- 
ber 1819, by the return of the Post, 
which brought the intelligence of the 
late Sir Edward Knatchbull’s death; 
and inserted in the Kentish Gazette. 
Yours, &c. S. E.B. 


“ Dearn consecrates the memory 
of the departed.. We forget their 
faults; we remember their virtues. 
Common-place words of vulgar praise 
are worth sothing. That which is 


discriminative, and which, at the 
same time, unprejudiced common 
sense, taught by experience, allows 
to be just, can alone make any im- 
pression on the public mind. The 
death of Sir Edward Knatchbull. is 
a public loss to the county of Kent. 
Men of higher natural gifts of in- 
tellect, and of far better mental cul- 
tivation, may easily be found. But, 
pes as these qualities ought to 
e, oumerous others must coucur te 
put a man in the situation of a 
County-representative. There was a 
sort of stern probity about Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull, which was a substi- 
tute for showy endowments. He did 
not want intuitive sense, which fixed 
on right results, though he might not 
have the skill to woravel the paths to 
it. He was a man (speaking as a ra- 
tional politician, and not as a mere 
genealogist) of an antient descent; 
and inherited the proud spirit of 
that adventitious advantage, which 
prompts a dignified independance, 
and a direct mode of supporting that 
which 
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which the understanding dictates. 
They who thiok that the side which 
he took in politics was not the right 
will dissent from this praise. He sup- 
ported the politics of Government ; 
and it is assumed by the vehement 
advocates of an opposite system, that 
all such support springs from venal 
and interested motives. It would be 
idle to auswer such uncandid and iz- 
norant assumptions. Many of those 
who think that Government is cor- 
rupt, encroaching, and ought to be 
resisted, are honest and praiseworthy 
for the opposition they make ;—why 
should not they who think the con- 
trary be honest also? No honour- 
able man, whose candour is enlight- 
ened by decent intelligence, will doubt 
thatthe side which Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull took in politics, was honest. He 
could not please every one, because 
no man can take two sides. It is nei- 
ther desirable, nor possible, that every 
Member of Parliament should be qua- 
lified to be a leader. A minor talent, 
and a minor sort of knowledge, are 
perhaps deceitful things, ‘ ignes fatui,’ 
that only lead astray. They induce 
an empty self-sufficiency, and encou- 
rage their possessors to judge for 
themselves, when it were better they 
should trust to higher authority. 

* Sir Edw. Koaichbuli had all that 
bodily strength, those animal spirits, 
that prompt decision, and that bold 
temper, which qualified him to go 
through the wearisome details of 
County business. Men, whose first 
manners were more conciliatory might 
easily be found; but that very conci- 
liatoriness is in such a situation pro- 
ductive of embarrassments to the pos- 
sessors, and of disappointments to 
those to whom it is exercised. It 
encourages false hopes: it nourishes 
endless misconstructions. Sir Edward 
Knatchbuil was a constant attendant 
oa his duties in Parliament: he was 
always at his post, ready to take 
upon him all the tiresome toils of 
his trust. Whoever is acquainted 
with the nature of the business of 
the House of Commons, kaoows that 
this is no light veh There is a 
tact in executing this duty, which can 
seldom be attained but by experience; 
and which even experience often does 
not give. 

* There would be no difficulty in 
ey out the occasions on which 

failed, and the gifts which Na- 


ture had denied to him. To seize 
with nicety the right distinctions; to 
express them in language at once pre- 
cise and elegant; to add force of lan- 
guage and dignity of manner, to acute- 
ness of understanding, and fertility 
of knowledge, would, when united in 
a man, whose birth, fortune, and al- 
liance, character, temper, and health, 
contributed the other necessary qua- 
lities, constitute an object of choice, 
that would justly eclipse all inferior 
candidates. But, till such a man can 
be found, we must take our Repre- 
sentatives with such practical recom- 
mendations as we can meet with. 
Take him for all in all, | doubt if we 
shall soon meet with such another 
Representative as the late Sir Ed- 
ward Koatchbull.” 
a 
Mr. Unnan, July 10. 
ye Correspondents have of late 
furnished you with repeated 
Communications in praise of Dr, Cy- 
ril Jackson of Christ Church, and his 
establishment or maintenance of good 
discipline in that illustrious Pounda- 
tion. Permit me to direct your at- 
tention, and that of your numerous 
Readers, to the praiseworthy adoption 
of similar regulations in the other 
Colleges of the University, aod in 
most of the Halls. Of the latter, 
Magdalen Hall has certainly, to a 
wonderful degree, improved the con- 
dition of its learning and general dis- 
cipline since the time (seven or eight 
years ago) that the late Dr. Green, 
whose decease you will no doubt no- 
tice in your Obituary, was for solong 
a period its Vice-Principal and Tutor. 
It is impossible to speak too highly 
of his character, as a sound Divine 
and an acute Logician: and if bis 
classical attainmeuts were unable to 
keep pace with the’ rapid: improve- 
ments of the age in this department, 
he is at least, entitled to very great 
praise for not opposing the reforma- 
tion of that “huddling” system in 
which he had been educated. It is 
a fixed and proper rule, to say of the 
dead * nil nisi bonum ;” and trusting 
that your Readers will * discover” 
the following anecdote of the dc- 
ceased Divine, which will shew the 
difference of the new and old pro- 
ceedings, to be by no means * a bad 
thing,” I present it you cheerfully for 
their edification. 
The Doctor's favourite book for 
Latin 
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Latin reading seems, in lieu of all 
others, to have beer Cicero’s Offices: 
nor did his admiration of the finest 
language that ever was spoken since 
the memory of man (not even ex- 
cepting the wonderful palaver of 
Brachmanic Shanscrit) entice him to 
exceed in Attic lore the Gospel of St. 
John for the Juuior Sophs, or that 
general basis for the highest steps of 
the Grecian Ladder, which was usu- 
ally taken up for a distinguished de- 
gree by the most advanced, to wit, 
the Anabasis. Not long after the 
establishment of the Examination 
Statute, and about the time of the 
first Quinquennial Reading of the 
** Bachelor’s Determination Aboli- 
tion Bill,” a more ambitious Student 
proposed lecturing in the Tragedies 
of Sophocles, and requested his as- 
sistance in getting them up for the 
Schools. “Poh! Poh!” says the 
wining Tutor, “ paltry book, paltry 
book ; better take up the Offices at 
once,” Zara. 
i 
Mr. Urnpan, July 24. 
AS the antient Chapel adjoinin 
the South front of Guildhall 
js vow consigned to destruction, the 
following particulars of its founda- 
tion, and present state, may be 
thought worthy of a leaf in your 
Miscellany. 
Stow * and Speed + say, this Cha- 
pel was founded as early as the year 
1299, by three pious Citizens, Peter 
Fanlore ¢, Adam Frauncis, and Henry 
Frowicke. But Newcourt § considers 
both these authorities are mistaken, 
and post-dates the foundation 69 
rr. The Charter of the Founders 
ore date on the Morrow of the An- 
bunciation of the Blessed Virgin, 
1368, (42 Edw. Ii[.) It was under 
the seals of Frauncis and de Frow- 
icke, the other Co-founder have been 
dead some time, and was confirmed 
on the day of the execution by Si- 
mon Sudbury, Bishop of London. 
_ The Chapel, which was Collegiate, 
had been previously consecrated by 
Bp. Michael Northburgh, Sudbury’s 
yestecenes to the honour of God and 
he blessed Virgin, Mary Magdalen, 
and All Saints. 1t was founded for five 





* Survey. Strype’s edit. 1754, i. 560, 
+ Chron, 812, 

} Speed has Peter Stamberry. 

§ Repertorium, i. 361. 
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Chaplains, one of whom was to be 
Custos, who were to celebrate the 
divine offices for the health of the 
Founders and their kindred, the 
Royal Family, the Bishop, and the 
Mayor and Sheriffs, while living, and 
for their souls when dead |. it was 
originally endowed with a house in 
the parish of St. Vedast, and another 
in St. Giles’, Cripplegate. And in 
the 20th Richard Il. by Stephen Spil- 
man, mercer, with one niessuage, 
three shops, and a garden, in the 
parish of St. Andrew Hubbard {. The 
Mayor and Ckamberlain were ap- 
pointed by the Founder’s supervisors 
of their College after their decease. 
The Custos was to receive thirteen, 
and the four Priests, each twelve, 
marks out of the revenues, and the 
overplus was to be expended in the 
repairs of the College. The Mayor 
was to retain forty-pence, and the 
Chamberlain half a mark yearly for 
their trouble **. 

King Henry VI. in the eighth year 
of his reign (1430) gave license to 
John Barnard, Custos, and the Chap- 
lains, to re-build and enlarge the 
Chapel, by adding to it the site of 
the house of the Custos and Prieste, 
and in the twenty-seventh year of his 
reign, the Parish Clerks of London 
founded a Guild of it for two Cha 
lains, and to keep seven alms peo 
Henry Barton, Skinner, mayor 1428, 
founded a Chaplain there ; as also did 
Roger Depham, mercer, and Sir Wil- 
liam Langtord, knt.t+. The Mayor 
and Chamberlain were the patrons, 
and the Bishop of London, Ordinary. 
In October, 1542, Bishop Bonner or- 
dained Statutes for the Government 
of the College tt. 

At the dissolution, this College 
had a Custos, seven Chaplains, three 
Clerks, and four Choristers. The 
Revenues were valued at 12/, 8s. 9d. 
per annum, and was at that period, 
in the general plunder of the Church, 
surrendered to the Crown. In the 
succeeding reiga the Corporation pur- 
chased the Chapel, and divers mes 
suages, lands, &c. valued at 40/. Gs. 
8d. annually, for the sum of 456/. 13s. 
4d. The date of the Patent was 10th 
April, 4th Edward V1. 1560. 

For many years service was regu- 
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tarly performed in it once a week, at 
the election of the Mayor, and before 
the Mayor’s feast, “to deprecate,” 
says Mr. Pennant, “ indigestion and 
all plethoric evils.” The Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen at that time had seats 
appropriated to them, and the walls 
were covered with tapestry *. lo Mr. 
Pennant’s time the service was dis- 
continued, and the Chapel used as a 
Justice Room. Its last change was 
into a Court of Requests, which con- 
tinued to the present time: thus the 
Citizens of London, like the Jews of 
old, prostituted the House of Prayer 
to the most opposite and degrading 
purposes. In the year 1815 an Act 
of Parliament was obtained to en- 
able the Corporation to build Courts 
of Justice on the site of this Chapel 
and the adjacent buildings. 

The Monuments, in Stow’s time, 
were the following, but all defaced: 
John Wells, grocer, Mayor, 1431, 
South side chancel. His effigy was 
on the tomb, vestry-door, and in 
other places, and in the windows, 
“all which” says Stowe, “do shew 
that the East end and the South side of 
the Choir and Vestry were by him 
both built and glazed.” 

Thomas Kaesworth, fishmonger, 
Mayor 1505, died 1515. Two others, 
one of a draper, the other of a ha- 
berdasher, names unknown. 

John Clipstowe, Priest, Custos of the Li- 
brary, 1457. 

Edmund Allison, Priest, Custos of the ‘Li- 
brary, 1510, 

Sir Jno. Langley, goldsmith, Mayor, 1576. 

And of later times. 

*William Avery, comptroller, 1671. 

*William Flueilin, alderman, 1675. 

*William Lightfoot, attorney of the Lord 
Mayor's Court and Register of the 
Charter-house, 1699, 

*Catherine, his wife, 1673. 

Of the above, those only remained 
when Mr. Maitland wrote his History, 
(1772) which are marked with an 
asterisk. In addition, he adds that 
of William Man, esq. swordbearer, 
1659, died 1705. 

The architecture is of the pointed 
style, of that period when it was re- 
built, temp. Henry Vith. The plan 
gives a nave, and side ailes, and West 
entrance, but no tower. The West 
front is in two stories. First story, 
a series of oblong upright pannek, 





* Maitland, ii, 885. 


with arched heads, having five lurns, 
separated by buttresses, siding a 
doorway of ove pointed arch ; archi- 
trave enriched with mouldings, spring- 
ing from two columns on each side. 
Capitals formed of oak leaves, inter- 
spersed with animals; square archi- 
trave, upon a similar column, aod 
sweeping cornice. In the spandrils, 
inscribed in quarterfoils, are angels, 
holding shields of arms; a beautiful 
and elegant design, but wantonly de- 
faced within the last twelve monthst. 
South aile, modern doorway ; North, 
the like, a thoroughfare through the 
aile, angle built against by the return 
end of the front of the Hall. Second 
story, large West window of seven 
lights. Heads of the mullions contain 
two series of perpendicular divisions, 
with arched intersecting heads, pan- 
nelling as in the lower story, con- 
tinued to the springing of the arch 
of the window. Parapet, modern 
brick work, finished with stone co- 
ping. In the lower divisions of this 
story are statues of Edward V1. 
Charles I. and his Queen, Henrietta, 
in niches of the Corinthian order; one 
fixed on the mullions of the window, 
the pedestals to the side niches en- 
riched with various mouldings, and 
supported by carved figures of angele, 
are evidently coeval with the edifice. 
They are each placed at the foot of a 
large pannel, and ovce had a more 
appropriate canopy than at present. 
They then supported effigies of Saints, 
no doubt destroyed as superstitious 
by some furious iconoclast. North 
side, nearly in its original state. Walls 
very perfect. Aile, four divisions vi- 
sible, first cut away to make the 
aforesaid thoroughfare. Second, third, 
and fourth, eontain windows of three 
lights, mallions with pointed heads 
taking five turns; perfect arches, ob- 
tuse; with sweeping cornices. Bu!- 
tresses destroyed. Clerestory, four 
divisions, containing pointed win- 
dows of three lights, copies of the 
side windows in the Hall, all perfect. 
The other divisions, hid by a dwell- 
ing bouse. East, and chiefly rebuilt 
with brick. Great window nearly a 
fac-simile of the Western; parapet 
aod coping as before. South side, aile 
built against by Blackwell-hall ; cle- 
restory, rebuilt with brick windows 





+ A tolerable copy of this door-way 
was placed in the Great Hall in the lay 
restorations. ; 

in 
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in design and number as the opposite 
side. The Eastern division has no 
window. 

The editor of Stow’s Survey, Mr. 
Strype, has led his successors into a 
strange mistake, in the appropriation 
of ove of the statues on the. West 
front. He calls that of the beautiful 
Henrietta Maria, Queen Elizabeth. 
It is singular so many authors should 
have copied after him without cor- 
recting this mistake, which a mo- 
ment’s glance at the effigy was sufli- 
cient to have done. 

It does not appear that danger (the 
usual plea of innovators) has been 
the cause of the destruction of this 
Chapel: on the contrary, notwith- 
standing its neglected state, the whole 
building is in a firm, substantial, and 
perfect condition. What necessity 
then is there for destroying it? an 
event which the pious founders never 
could have anticipated while Chris- 
tianity flourished in the country, and 
the Church made a part of the Con- 
stitution. How much more honour- 
able would it have been to the Cily 
to have voted a small sum towards 
embellishing and restoring this place 
of worship to its original and proper 
destination, What a glorious appear- 
ance would the West fagade make if 
properly restored, and the modern in- 
sertions corrected and expunged. 
The beauties of this elegant specimen 
of pointed architecture would thea 
form a striking and pleasing contrast 
to the Hindvoo Gothic deformity, its 
near neighbour, which disgraces the 
antient edifice it hides, and the popu- 
lous street it terminates. 

Your Magazine is a valuable repo- 
sitory of destroyed specimens of an- 
tient art, and | am sorry to add one 
more to the number already too au- 
merous; but if these lines are the 
means of preserving some trace of 
this edifice, when its walls are torn 
asunder, aod its masonry scattered in 
distant places, it will be a sufficient 

ratification to one who is a fervent 
admirer of our National Architec- 
ture. E. 'T. C. 

a 

Mr. Urnzan, July 28. 
EW subjects in literary history 
are more curious, and at the 
sanie time more important, than the 
“Indices Prohibitorii et Expurga- 
torii” of the Roman Church. The 
Index Prohibiturius, and the Index 


Expurgatorius, although frequently 
confounded even by Authors from 
whom the inaccuracy would not have 
been expected, are widely distinct 
from each other, and the distioction 
is important. By the first, entire 
Authors and entire Works are prehi- 
bited. By the latter, particular pas- 
sages in allowed authors aad works 
are pointed out, for the purpose of 
being expunged or altered. This de- 
scription at once discovers, that the 
difference between them is essential, 
and that the latter are of far greater 
interest and moment than the former. 
If, by the former, we are informed 
what Authors and Works, generally 
considered, are offensive to the autho- 
rity which prohibits them, by the 
latter we see a finger put upon the 
very passages which are conceived to 
militate with the principles of that 
authority; we are admitted to a view 
of those finer and more secret poiats, 
which agitate the jealousy and fear of 
a Spiritual Tyranny, even in her most 
devoted subjects;—in one word, we 
gain a sight of that, which the autho- 
rity in question is most anxious, and 
has always taken, gs we shall see, the 
greatest pains, to conceal. The Ro- 
mati Church feels no repugaance, but 
the contrary, to the greatest possible 
notoriety of her Indices Probibitorii; 
but ber Indices Expurgatorii she la- 
bours to keep among her secret 
things. These latter are, further, of 
high utility, particularly in all pub- 
lic or extensive Libraries, as furnishing 
a key to the integrity of the editions 
of many valuable works, more espe- 
cially those of theological atid antient 
authors. 

When the nature, constitution, and 
history, of the Church of Rome are 
considered, it will excite no surprise, 
that, at the revival of Literature and 
the birth of the Reformation, expe- 
dients of this sort should be thought 
of, and resorted to, The wonder 
would have been, had they not. Some 
apology might be offered for the Pro- 
hibitory Index, as an open procedure: 
although still the justice of the mea- 
sure would depend upon the actual 
character of the works condemned, 


concerning which none but the Church 
of Rome will agree with the Church 
of Rome. But the Expurgatory lo- 
dex is a dark and deceptious pro- 
‘cedure. It is an interested and dis- 


honest attempt to impose upon the 
world. 


\ 
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world. This would be its character, 
even were the cause which it is in- 
tended to serve, good or innocent : 
but we have reason in this country to 
know of what description is the cause, 
which resorts to such arms. 

I hope I shall not trespass too 
much upon your and your Readers’ 
patience, by some remarks upon these 
Indices, particularly the more va- 
Jaable class. There are several pro- 
fessed works upon the subject: but 
perhaps the most copious catalogue 
of the Indices is to be found in Peig- 
not’s Dictionnaire des Livres con- 
damnés au Feu, tom, i. pp. 253 et 
seq. The first which is mentioned by 
him, asin present existence, is Index 
gen: script: interdictorum. Veneliis, 
1543. He refers to Reimman as his 
authority. Others, indeed, are repre. 
sented as issued before this time, par- 
ticularly in Spain, by Liorente, in a 
chapter of his valuable and season- 
able Hist. de U' Inquisition d’ Espagne, 
on the Spanish Indices, tom. i. pp. 456 
et seq.: but it does not appear that 
they were printed or published. Sub- 
sequent ones are detailed by Francus, 
and Limborch, on the authority of 
the Jesuit Gretver, as issuing from 
Rome in the years 1548, 1552, 1554, 
1559. See the latter Hist. Inquisit. 
p- 149. Then came the celebrated 
Index Tridentinus, 1564, which is 
the basis of all the subsequent prohi- 
bitory ones. Of the mote important 
class, the Expurgatory, perhaps the 
more celebrated index of Philip II. 
ptinted at Antwerp, 1571, is the first. 
This was accidentally discovered by 
Junius, and reprinted by him. Ano- 
ther edition was made by Pappus; 
and a third with the prefaces of both. 
The original edition is, as might be 
— extremely scarce. The 
publication of it was prohibited. Oa 
the verso of the title-page is this au- 
thoritative admonition—Ducis Albe 
jussu ac decreto cavetur, ne quis pre- 
ter Prelotypographum Regium hune 
Indicem imprimat, neve ille aul quis 
alius publicé vel private vendat, aut 
citra ordinariorum facultatem, aut 
permissionem habeat. And again, 
after the edict of Philip 11. in Dutch 
(not in French, as Peignot from the 
Crevenna Catalogue describes, i!, if 
accurate), Cavetur ne quis hunc In- 
dicem parte aliqua augeal, vel mi- 
nuat, neve ex impressis manuscriplum 
ezprimat, cilra gubernatoris et con- 


silii auctoritatem. In all other re- 
spects the description of Peignot is 
accurate. There is a copy of this, as 
well as of the other editions which I 
shall particularize, in the Bodleian 
Library, at Oxford. Even the repub- 
lications of this curious volume are 
scarce. 

The next Index Expurgatorius 
which I notice is the Spanish one of 
Quiroga, Madriti, apud Gomezium, 
1584. Both Peignot and Liorente 
have fallen into a mistake by repre- 
senting this as a re-impression of the 
Index Prohibitorius of that Loquisitor 
General—not attending to the dis- 
tinction between the two kinds of In- 
dex. This was the first of the kind 
in Spain: and indeed this most Ca- 
tholic country has excelled alike in 
the victims of its inquisitorial and of 
its expurgatorial zeal, the first of 
men, the other of books. For three 
centuries the average of human beings 
literally burnt alive in that country 
was ten thousand per century ; and 
its latest Index Expurgatorius is the 
most bulky folio in existence upon 
that interesting subject. 

The Portuguese Index, edited by 
authority of Dalmeida, Inquisitor Ge- 
neral of that country, at Lisbon, in 
1581, is indeed a Prohibitory one in 
the first and Latin part: but io the 
second, which is Portuguese, it is Ex- 
purgatory. This and the Spanish 
Index were unknown, until the cap- 
ture of Cadiz by the English, about 
the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
The Spanish Index was reprinted at 
Saumur. 

There is yet another Index, of ana- 
ther country, Naples, by Gregorius 
Capuccinus, entitled Enchiridion Ee- 
clesiasticum, Ven. 1548, Svo, which 
I have not been able to see. From 
the notice of it by James, first Li- 
brarian of the Bodleian, in his “ Trea- 
tise of the Corruption of Scripture, 
&c.” 8vo, p. 377, 1 conclude that it 
must be in that Library: but pro- 
bably failed to find it, on a recent 
search, by not consulting the Cata- 
logue under the word Gregorius. 

But of ai! these ladices none appears 
to me of so mach importance as the 
Roman one of Fr. Jo. Maria Bra- 
sichellensis, Svo, Rome, 1607. It 
is supposed that there was another 
edition of this work printed the fol- 
lowing year, at Bergomi, which does 
not appear founded. There is a short 

Preface 
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Preface to the Reader by the Author, 
who was Master of the Sacred Apos- 
tolic Palace, of two leaves; and then 
follows the work, which occupies 742 
pages. 

Not having the Catalogue of the 
British Museum at hand, I cannot 
tell whether these works, or rather 
these editions of them, are to be found 
there: If not, their rarity is the 
more conspicuous. 

Perbaps the best critical work on 
this subject is the Disquisitio Acade- 
mica de Papistarum Indicibus, &c. 
Danielis Franci, Lipsiw, 1684.. And 
even this work, as Mr. Horne, in his 
*“ Introduction to Bibliography,” in- 
forms us, “ is rare, the greater part of 
the impression having been seized by 
an Imperial Commissary at Frank- 
fort Fair,” p.549. My principal rea- 
son for referring to this work is to 
state, that, although the elaborate 
author was zealously engaged on this 
subject for many years, it does not 
appear that he obtained even a sight 
of apy of these original editions. The 
editions which he quotes and enume- 
rates are all re-impressions. And con- 
cerning the last, the Roman, he thus 
expresses himself in his Preface :— 
* Nullibi praterea Expurgatorius In- 
dex Romanus Joannis Marie Bra- 
sichellani, anxie licet requisitus, com- 
paruit, quem si Orthodoxus quidam 
Eruditus possidet, vel investigare po- 
test, eum publice hic iterum iterumq; 
per Deum obtestor, ut novam edi- 
tionem procuret.” This earnest ob- 
testation is repeated, p. 134. Yet 
no Scholar, for near a century anda 
half, has been willing or able lo gra- 
tify the meritorious writer, and those 
who feel with him. The subject, 
during that period, bas suffered no 
diminution of interest: it is now as 
important as it was then. No large 
and valuable Library can be consider- 
ed as complete without such volumes, 

This communication is made with 
the hope that some Scholar, particu- 
larly in the University of Oxford, 

who has leisure for the undertaking, 
may be roused either to re-publish, or 
superintend the re-publication, if not 
of all these Indices, yet especially of 
the Roman one; which, as proceed- 
ing from the head and centre of the 
Religion of modern Rome, is invest- 
ed with the greater authority, and 
contains a more faithful representa- 
tion of the principles and conduct of 








that portentous Church. This would 
be a work in every respect suited to, 
and worthy of, the Clarendon Press ; 
and scarcely a doubt can exist, that 
a large edition would speedily be di» 
Ps of. The greater part of the 
ibraries on the Continent would re- 
quire a copy. if the work should, ia 
any shape or degree, be undertaken, 
it would perhaps be desirable, that 
the re-publication should, as uearly as 
possible, be a fac-simile of the origi- 
nal, at least that they should answer 
page for page; and if an attestation, 
as is common in such cases, were 
given of the fidelity of the new edi- 
tion, this would certainly add to its 
value. In the present redundance of 
uomeaning and insipid publications, 
one is tempted to regtet that no 
Scholar should appear to wipe away 
the disgrace of the age, by presenting 
it with a Work highly valuable ia 
itself, and which will retain its value 
as long as religious truth shall have 
to contend with religious falsehood. 
Yours, &c. CatTroLicus. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 3. 
p—*. TRUSLER (whose death you 
noticed last month, p. 89) was 
son of Mr. Trusler, who kept Mary- 
le-bonne Garden at the time when 
it was a tea-drinking place of resort 
for Londoners who were pleased by 
a walk into the country; that is, 
about the year 1740; for Mary-le- 
bonue was then a country village. 

Mr. Trusler’s daughter made the 
“* plum-cakes so much admired by 
the Nobility and Gentry,” by which 
description they were advertised. 

At a very early period of his Ife 
Mr. John Trusler obtained, or as- 
sumed, the title of Doctor; to which 
the wags of the day (in allusion to 
the profession of his sister) added the 
sobriquet of Seed-and-Plum-Cakins. 

He was a stout athletic man; pos 
sessed strong natural sense ; and had an 
uocommon share of industry. 

In 1766 he published, but without 
his name, “ The Difference between 
Words esteemed synonymous, in the 
English Language; and the proper 
Choice of them determined. Toge- 
ther with so much of the Abbé Ge- 
rard’s Treatise on this subject as 
could agree with our Method of Ex- 
pression. Useful to all who would 
either write or speak with Propriety.” 
(See our vol. XXXVI. p. 288; aod 
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Monthly Review, XXXYV. p. 150.) A 
Second Edition, with Additions and 
Improvements, and with the Author’s 
mame, was published in 1783. This 
Edition, we are told, was “improved, 
by an. such distinctions be- 
tween words, as on a more attentive 
examination appeared to the Author 
to be trifling, and by many respect- 
able additions and amendments.” 

About the year 1767, heentered into 
a formal ey with a Veteran 
Author still living, to produce a Tra- 
gedy for the Stage, under the title of 
“ Edris and Alma;” of which the 
first Act was speedily written by the 
Coadjutor. Dr. Trusler was to write 
the second ; his Friend the third; and 
so on with the fourth and fifth. 
Whether it was ever finished, or 
whether the first Act exists among 
the Doctor’s papers, remains to be 
discovered. 

What led the young Doctor to the 
study of Divinity I do not know; but, 
soon after he had taken orders, he 
shewed as much skill in making up 
Sermons, as his Sister did in making 

lum-cakes. He found that some of 

is fellow students had had so many 
pleasanter occupations than the dry 
study of Divinity, that they were at a 
loss when they sat down to compose 
a Sermon; to use a printed one ex- 
posed them to be detected by some 
of the congregation, especially where 
there was a gallery ; but an ingenious 
idea struck him, that a type which 
Printers call Script, and which is a 
close imitation of a good writing 
hand, would prevent the inconve- 
nience. He accordingly had several 
Sermoas so printed, and then sent a 
Letter to the Clergyman of every 
parish in England, stating the utility 
of his plan, and aig them that 
there was little risk of detection, 
as, though the Discourses which he 
selected were the most admired, they 
were the least known. This scheme 
was so much approved, and his Ser- 
mons were in such demand, that Dr. 
Terrick, then Bishop of London, 
alarmed for the consequence, sent 
for Trusler, representing the induce- 
meat it afforded to idleness. Dr. 
Trausler replied, ‘that he gained 150/. 
a Bang by the publication; that he 
had no preferment ; but, if his Lord- 


ship would give bim a Living of that 
valae, his Script Types should no 
“Gayt. Mac. August, 1820. 
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] r be put in requisition. Whether 
the Bishop thought 


P that giving a 
Living on such terms would ans 
ne simony, I do not know; 
but Dr. Trusler did not obtain one 
from him. 

This kind attention to the accommo- 
dation of the indolent portion of his 
brethren was followed by “* The Sub- 
lime Reader; or, the Morning and 

te ie empha ‘Wend 
point e ic 
throughout so marked, as to display 
all the Beauty and Sublimity of the 
Language, and render it, with the 
least Attention, impossible to be read 
by the most injudicious Reader, but 
with Propriety. With Remarks on 
the Service; and Notes of general 
Use.” If this small specimen of the 
Common Prayer had met with the 
approbation of the Publick, it was 
the Doctor’s benevolent intention to 
have favoured them with the re- 
maioder at some future period, 

His genius, however, was very ge- 
neral. It should seem that his Sister's 
skill was not confined to the making 
plum-cakes, but extended to Cookery, 
and that from her he had learned that 
art; fow he published, or at least was 
reported to have published, a com- 
plete history of that noble science (as 
much admired by the Nobility and 
Gentry as were his Sister’s cakes), but 
this was ushered into the world uader 
the name of Mrs. 

At one time he occupied a farm of 
about 200 acres, and printed an ac- 
count of the profits to be made from 
such an undertaking, which would 
soon realize a handsome fortune. To 
prove that he bad done so, and need 
not labour any longer, he soon after 
relinquished his farm. 

As an Historian, he published a 
Chronology of the most remarkable 
events which had taken place in the 
world. Perbaps a useful book for 
those of light reading and short me- 
mory. 

As an Astrologer, he furnished us 
with an Almanack, but to name all 
his publications is beyond my ability ; 
no subject came amiss to him. 

In the late long War, he offered his 
services to those uofortunate gentle- 
men who should be called upon to 
make a defence in a Court Martial, 
because they had been wanllling to 
give offence tu a Freachman. 

. ply 
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ily these instances occurred so sel- 
that I imagine the Doctor had 
pot much practise in this way. 

Besides those Compilations already 
enumerated in p. 89, the following 
Tracts were over Dr. Trusler: 
“The Four First Rules of Arith- 
metic, so fully explained as to be 
learned without the help of a master.” 
—* Luxury [especially in rich plum- 
cakes] no Political Evil, but demon- 
stratively proved to be necessary to 
the preservation and prosperity of 
States.”—“ An Historical and Polli- 
tical View of the antient and pre- 
sent State of the Colony of Surinam, 
io South America; together with the 
Settlements of Demerary and Isse- 
quibo, &c.” a Translation from the 
French. —** The Physical Friend ; 
pointing out the Symptoms of every 
Distemper incident to man, with those 
in every stage of the Disease, and 
what they foretel. By J. A. M.D. and 
F.R.S. &c.”—“* The Pocket Farrier.” 
—“The Way to be Rich and Re- 
spectable.” 

I 


Mr. Urnan, Sussex, Aug. 4. 


ate miles Eastward of Worthing, 


and pleasantly situated at the 
foot of the Sussex Downs, stands the 
scattered Village of Sompting. It is 
remarkable for the rural simplicity of 
its appearance: its neat sequestered 
little. Church stands considerably 
higher up on the side of the biil, and 
is, from its uliar situation and 
aspect, particularly worthy of notice. 
Like most religious edifices of the 
age in which it was built, it is placed 
extremely low in the ground, and, 
surrounded by the gloomy shade of 
lofty trees, seems to partake of that 
mysterious sanctity and mortified 
austerity which were the distinguish- 


ing characteristics of that early pe- . 


riod. 

It is built in the form of a cross, 
that which is usually designated as 
St. Andrew's. Near the centre of the 
building rises the tower, which is of 
moderate size and height, and of that 
octagonal shape which seems peculiar 
to all the small churches which are 
fouad thickly scattered through this 
part of the county. Its belfry, form- 
ed for no participation in this world’s 
tumultuous rejoicings, contains but 
ove small bell; which, like the pen- 
sive sound of the straggling sheep on 
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the sides of the distant hill, if it * falls 
a soft murmur on the uninjured ear,” 
it lays a painful and oppressive load 
on the heart. ‘It would seem,” says 
a certain writer, “from its diminutive 
size, ill adapted to accomplish the 
ends for which it was intended. But 
perhaps, the least tinkling may be 
sufficient to remind the good people 
so far removed from the vices and 
temptations of the Metropolis of the 
wally performance of their religious 
duties.” 

The entrance to the Church is by 
a low portico, and a descent of two 
or three steps. The interior is re- 
markably clean and neat. . Its walls 
are thickly studded with monumental 
decoration *, alternately interspersed 
with short but appropriate passages 
of Holy Writ; tenes calculated to 
remind the reflecting and devout wor- 
shipper of his mortality, that it is 
* the House of God and the gate of 
Heaven.” 

This living is a lay impropriation, 
in the gift of Barker, Esq. 
The parsonage house has been lately 
rebuilt, and is much admired for the 
beauty of its situation; and its highly- 
respected Vicar is the Rev. Thomas 
Hvoper, M.A. J.F. 

i 

Mr. Uanas, Sonam Shere 
es me to express my thanks, 

through you, to that ingenious 
Essayist Dr. Drake, for the pleasure 
I have derived from his late very 
interesting Publication, ‘ Winter 
Nights,” a publication which unques- 
tionably displays a highly-cultivated 
and elegant mind, and (what is infi- 
pitely preferable) the sentiment and 
sensibilities of a good heart. 

To Dr. Drake are due, also, my 
grateful acknowledgments for his at- 
tention to several of my poetical ef- 
fusiovs, both ia his * Literary Hours,” 
and in the work more immediately 
before us. His selections from the 
** Local Attachment,” in particular, 
are such as, accompanied with his ob- 
servations and criticisms, must ope- 
rate in recommending the Poem to 
the favour of those who treat not 
“the love of home with scornful 
mirth." 

* These are given, with a neat View of 
of the Church, in Shaw's “ ‘Topographer,” 
vol. IV. p. 147.—Eprrt. se 
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It is satisfactory to me, that Dr. 
Drake's eulogia can never be attri- 
buted to partial friendship. We are 
perfect strangers; and we might, ei- 
ther of us, adopt almost the words of 
™my witty Correspondent, the late 
Major Drewe, in his first letter to 
me, dated 1785, “‘ To the best of my 
belief I have never seen you; and I 
know not, whether I am writing to a 
man of twenty-five or sixty-five.” 
Bat in Major Drewe I lost a cordial 
friend {— 

« Eheu fugaces,” &c. &c. 


Excuse, Mr. Urban, a momentary di- 
gression. 

The occasion of my having taken 
up the pen, was to note a curious 
circamstance—that in the “ Winter 
Nights,” not one passage occurs as 
an extract from my Poem, which I 
had not corrected, or altered at least, 
for the edition of 1810. Dr. Drake 
mast have used the second edition. 
In the third edition of 1810, my 
readers will find a variety of correc- 
tions and additions. 

In the first extract, the varations 
of the third Edition are considerable. 
Dr. Drake reads: 

7 * * * * 

“The Briton still prefers his changeful shore 

To Egypt’s cloudless plains, where no rude 
tempests roar. w 

Yes! o'er his acres the green barley-blade 

He values more than fields of clustering 
rice ; 

And rather shapes his way thro’ plashy glade, 

Where crackles, at each step, the sheeted 
im -. 

Than ’mid gay groves of Cassia, that entice 

The soul to pleasure, far diffusing balm : 

To him more dear the vak-crown’d preci- 

ice, 

Than the deep verdore of date-crested palm, 

Where all is lapp’d in ease, one languor- 

breathing calm. 

. * * * * 

Yes! Home still charms: and he, who clad 
in fur, 

Hisrapid rein-deer drives o'er plains of snow, 

Would rather to the same wild tracks recur 

That various dife had mark’d with joy or woe, 

Than wander where the spicy breezes blow, 

To kiss the hyacinths of Azza’s hair,— 

Rather than where luxuriant summers glow, 

To the white mosses of his hills repair, 

And did his antler-train the simple banquet 
share.” 

“ All love their native spot ; whether beside 

Their ice-rob’d mountains thro’ a waste of 


night, 
They — the frost- gales from the stormy 
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And shiver to the Boreal flashes bright 5 - 

Or, if the Sun vouchsafe a noon-day light, 

Hail, from the crags, his faint reflected 
beam 


% [1o height, 

And slide, o'er mould’ ring bridge, from height 

Where pine or ebony or beenreed gleams, 

To float their huge hewn planks along the 
gulphy streams.” 


See ‘* Winter Nights,” vol. 1. pp. 
224, 225. 
The variations are as follows: 
* 7 * * * 
“* To his dimm’d suns the Briton still in- 
clines, 
Nor heeds the unclouded Nile, where 
Heaven’s clear azure shines. 
Yes! he prefers his light green barley blade 
To breathing maize—to fields of clust’ring 
rice ; 
And visits with more joy the plashy glade 
Where crackles, at each step, the sheeted 
ice, [entice 
Than Memphian plains or Persian, that 
The soul to pleasure, far diffusing balm : 
To him more dear the oak-rough precipice 
Than the deep verdure of the date-crown’d 
palm, [{dious calm. 
Where all is lapp’d in ease, one soft insi- 
. - * * + 
Yes! Home still charms. And he who, 
clad in fur, {plain, 
Drives his fleet rein-deer o’er the snowy 
Would rather to the same wild tracks recur, 
Which life bad mark’d with pleasure or 
with pain, [train 
Than revel where young Zephyr’s musky 
Kiss the soft hyacinths of Azza’s hair; 
Rather than where prolific sammers reign, 
Seek his white mosses, and with frugal care 
Bid his poor antler-friends the simple ban- 
quet share.” 
* All love their native spot, to Friendship 
dear, [night, 
Whether they catch, amidst a waste of 
The frost-gales from the mountains more 
severe, 
And shiver to the Boreal flashes bright ; 
Or, if the Sun vouchsafe a noon-day light, 
Hail, from the crags, his faint reflected 
beams, (to height, 
And o’er the loose bridge slide from height 
Where pine or ebony or beenreed gleams, 
To float their pond’rous planks along the 
gulphy streams.” —(pp. 21, 22, 23.) 


The next quotation is from the 
Story of the old Man of Buckfastleigh : 
. 2 * * * 
* Oft from this ruin, thro’ the narrow dale, 
He hears the struggling boughs to Eurus 

crash, [gale, 
Where o’er the tuftings of the low sweet 
From broken crags above, the light-leaw’d 
ash [wash 
Streams pendulous, and torrents, as = 
ts 
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Its whitening roots, foam round with fret- 
ful search, [dash ; 
Or sparkles from the deep-bas’d granite 
Whilst the pale purple of the spiral birch, 
Skirting the distant view, half hides the 
steepled church, 
- e * * * 
Here have I turn’d, each year, yon sloping 
ground, 
And met the jocund hinds at harvest home; 
And bade on the heap’d floor the flail re- 
sound, [reeking pound.” 
And press’d my orchard fruit within the 
(Drake, vol. I. pp. 235, 236.) 
In the third Edition, the reading is 
this: 
* * * . * 
** Whilst the pale purple of rae AsPiRINc 
birch, [duskier church. 
Skirting the distant view, half hides the 
o * * . * 


And press’d my orchard fruit—how rich 
the reeking pound!” (pp. 77, '78.) 


In vol. II. p. 14, “ We are indebted 
(says Dr. D.) to the masterly pencil 
of the Poet of l’Attachment, for a 
striking portrait of Ovid _perishing 
under the pressure of his afflictions.” 
“ With trembling knees he totters on the 

brink (pale, 
Of Fate. Yet ’midst the Pontic horrors 
Tho’ o’er ‘ the bitterness of death he think,’ 
Yet on the distant wave a glimm’ring sail 
He kens with kindling hope, till dusky 
twilight fail.” 


In the third Edition we read, 
4* With palsied frame he totters,” (p. 32.) 


We proceed to the picture of the 
Swiss, at p. 16, 
“* Tho’ silver-lulling streams solicit rest, 
Reluctant from his pine-wood gloom, he 
roves [green whisp’ring groves.” 
Thro’ soft Savannah’s warm, thro’ gay- 


In the third Edition, the corrected 
line runs thus [it had before a Della- 
Cruscan epithet] : 

** Tho’ many a lulling stream solicit rest.” 
(P. 33.) 

Referring to the VIIth Book, Dr. 
D. observes: 

** Our sensations on returning to our 
native hearth, have been traced with a 
pencil sweet and touching.” (pp. 262,263.) 
** Lo, as he hails his own congenial soil, 
What joys the way-worn traveller’s bosom 
When after many a danger, many a toil, 
He seeks the covert of his native hill! 
Sudden he feels a dear delicious thrill 
At the first gleaming of his distant trees ! 
7 * * 
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‘Here, on my own old couch,’ the master 
cried 


« Shall I dismiss a train of wakeful woes ; 
Here in delicious sleep my weary eye-lids 
close.’ (p. 263.) 
* Here, on my own old couch (the Roman 
ied 


cried), 

Shall I dismiss a train of wakeful woes ; 
Here, in oblivious sleep my heavy eye-lids 
close.”—(Third Edit. p. 41.) 

Thus it appears that I have beea 
careful, at least, in revising the Poem. 

That Sir Walter Scott should like- 
wise have quoted (as an illustration of 
a passage in his Lay) two stanzas 
which are so much altered, as to as- 
sume a different aspect in the third 
Edition of the Poem, is rather re- 
markable. They are indeed the first 
excerpt of Dr. Drake. Sir W. Scott 
introduces the extract to his readers 
as follows: 


“The influence of Local Attachment 
has been so exquisitely painted by my 
friend Mr. Polwhele, in the Poem which 
bears that title, as might well have dis- 
pensed with the more feeble attempt of 
any covtemporary poet,”—See Notes to 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, edit. 13, p. 325. 


I have printed a fourth Edition of 
the Poem. But whether in a fifth 
now preparing, I ought to restore 
the passages so honoured by Scott 
and Drake, to their origival readings, 
is a doubt with 

Yours, &c. R. P. 
a 

Mr. Unpan, Aug. A, 

iv perusing various accounts of the 

discovery of the lewd at Newport 
Pagnel (mentioned by F, L. W.), I 
am sorry to find that they have all 
lost sight of Weever’s original state- 
ment. As the book is of rare occur- 
rence, and no work relating to that 
town contains the following extract, 
no apology is necessary for laying it 
before your Correspondent. 

*€ In the North aile of the Parish Chureh 
of Newport-Painell in Buckinghamshire, 
in the year 1619, was found the body of a 
man whole and perfect; laid downe, or 
rather leaninge downe, North and South: 
all the concavous parts of his body and 
the hollownesse of every bone, as well 
ribs as other, were filled up with sollid 
lead, The skull, with the lead in it, doth 
weigh thirty pounds, sixe ounces, which, 
with the neck-bone, and some other bones 
(in like manner full of lead) are reserved, 
and kept in a little chest in the said 
Church, neare to the place where the corps 
were found ; there to be showne to stran- 

gers 
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gers as reliques of admiration. The rest 
of all the parts of his body are taken 
away by gentlemen neare dwellers, or 
such as take delight in rare Antiquities, 
This I saw.” —Funeral Monuments, p. 30. 


Mr. Cole (MSS. vol. XXXVIII.) 
informs us that the head was, in 1776, 
preserved in the Library of St. Johu’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Whether any fragments of these 
bones are yet in existence, I have not 
Jearned; such a discovery would be 
interesting, as it would show what 
Antiquaries were living in the neigh- 
bourhood: I make no doubt that the 
well-known Dr. Richard Napier was 
one of the depredators.—It would be 
useless to follow the ignis fatuus of 
conjecture as to the person so in- 
terred; tradition has been silent on 
the subject, although it is probable 
that some distinguishing honour was 
conferred on the deceased. 

I meet with no particular mention 
of Newport Pagnel prior to the Con- 
quest, notwithstanding Mr. Baxter 
hasplaced Lactorodum there. [* Nova 
Porta Paganelli hodiernum est Lac- 
torodum.”}] Salmon* also calls the 
town “* Nova Porta, which gives 
strong hints of a Military Way, in 
many countries called the Port Ways” 
and in another place says, that “ New- 
port and Bedford are proofs of a 
great way going between them.” 
The late Bishop of Cloyne (Lysons, 
Mag. Brit. vol. 1.) has shown that 
this boasted “* Port Way” is one of 
Mr. Salmon’s *“* Dreams;” but, if we 
cannot fixastation at Newport, we 
may at least place it on a Military 
Road. The Akeman-street passes by 
Hide-lane, near Buckingham, through 
Calverton; and having crossed a brook 
there, “ goes up the hill,” where are 
evident remains of a fortification. 
From thence it runs by the East side 
of Stony-Stratford, through Wolver- 
ton, Stanton-Barry, and Linford, to 
Newport aod Bedford. 

The history of this part of the 
country, while under the dominion of 
the Saxons, is no less obscure. In 
the year 1010, the Danes entered it 
from Oxfordshire, and proceeded 
“along the Ouse until they came to 
Bedford, and thus on to Tempsford, 
burning wherever they went, and then 
they returned to their fleet with their 
pluader, and divided it amongst the 





* Survey of England, 1728. 
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shipst.” Their progress must, there- 
fore, have been nearly in a line with 
the * Akeman-street.” 

At the Conquest, Newport was the 
only borough in the county, the 
town of Buckingham excepted. As 
a strong-hold it must have been aa 
immense acquisition ; for it not only 
possessed a Castle itself, but similar 
ones were erected at Wolverton, 
Hanslape, and Lavendon; so that a 
circle of fortification was extended 
around the country.—The materials 
for its early history are, however, 
scanty; and it is upon the Annals of 
the Garrison during “ The Grand Re- 
bellion,” that we principally pride 
ourselves. For the present, it may 
be sufficient to enumerate the names 
in the immediate vicinity, which may 
be ranged under the banners of either 
party: 

Loyalists,—Throck mortona, Digby, 
Tyringham, Longueville, Chester, Na- 

ier, Forater, Dillon, Slingsby, Hac- 
et, Andrewes, Crane, Hillersden, 
Lane, Willoughby. 

Parliamentarians.—Andrewes (al- 
ler et idem), Temple (of Stanton- 
Barry), Lane, Tyrell, Duncombe, 
Rawlins. 

Before I quit the subject, let me 
contribute a smal! addition to, or 
perhaps substraction from, the ‘* Non- 
conformists’ Memorial.” In that 
work it is stated that John Gibbs, 
Vicar of Newport Pagnell, was ejected 
some months before the Bartholomew 
Act, for refusing to admit the whole 
parish to the Lord's Supper.—On the 
arrest of Sir George Booth, I find 
that Mr. Gibbs took horse and rode 
immediately to London, to communi- 
cate the welcome intelligence to the 
Parliament t{: “ the House being in- 
formed that Mr. John Gibbs, Minister 
of Newport-Pannel, was at the door, 
he was called in; and being at the 
Bar, gave an account to the Parlia- 
ment of the apprehending of. Sir 
George Booth the last night at New- 
port Pannell.” Whether Sir George 
took any part in his expulsion, as a 
return for this favour, | know not, 
though it is not unlikely. Whether 
he was ejected, or not, is certain; for 
he first intruded into the Vicarage of 
Newport in 1646, when Samuel Aus- 





+ Saxon Chronicle, translated by Miss 

Gurney. 
¢ Merc, Polit. Aug. 25, 1659. 
tin, 
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tin, the lawful Vicar, was (as Browne 
Willis supposes) “thrust out.” He 
received no presentation whatever to 
the benefice (although in Carpenter's 
“ Anabaptist,” 1647, he is described 
as newly settled in place), and in 
1650, it was returned to be vacant. 
The Rev. Robert Marshall was pre- 
sented by the Crown, January 16, 
1660 ; so that I do not see on what 
claim Calamy has placed Mr. Gibbs 
among the ejected Ministers. 

Yours, &c. LATHBURIENSIS. 

AT 

Mr. Urpan, Aug. 15. 

hay - approaching installation of 
Dr. Van Mildert, as Dean of 

St. Paul’s, induces me to draw the 
attention of your Readers to the 
present state of that National Edi- 
fice, by an extract from the Debates 
in the House of Commons, the 26th 
of May last; and it is hoped that the 
remarks, as coming from one of its 
Members, will have an _ influence 
which the representation (however 
just) of a nameless individual can 
never possess. 

Mr. W. Smith took occasion to ob- 
serve that, “‘ Whoever went to St. 
Paul’s at the present moment must 


pay for admission, as if they visited 


an exhibition. The only point ia 
which it differed from an exhibition 
was, that the public convenience was 
never once thought of by the per- 
sons who shewed the place. They 
thought of nothing but the collection 
of a trifling tax from those who 
visited the Building, from a laud- 
able curiosity or otherwise. 

* There was not to be found in 
Europe any one building of the im- 
portance of St. Paul’s in such a state 
of filth; and presenting so much of 
every thing reprehensible, as might 
be observed there. Little attention 
was paid to the cleanliness, or even 
permanence of that fine Structure ; 
and to its beauty, none whatever.— 
All that was considered was the pai- 
try profit of some equally paltry in- 
dividual.” (Hear, hear.) 

From these mortifying animadver- 
sions no part of the Edifice is ex- 
empted, The grass-grown Area, with 
its dilapidated Monuments; St. Faith’s, 
and the Vaults below; where the cu- 
rious mooument of Dr. Donne (snatch- 
ed from oblivion in your pages) lies 
uoheeded amidst other lumber. 

* See Parti. p. 123. 
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The space beneath the Dome and 
its surrounding Galleries, chilled with 
unventillated fogs, which are maki 
rapid inroads on the decorations 
the walls, The close and gloomy 
Chapel, kept indeed by daily use in 
some degree free from dust, which 
ion the less-frequented apartments is 
suffered to accumulate so as almost 
to forbid entrance. All bear melan- 
choly testimony to fatal and long- 
continued neglect. To keep St. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome in the state of beau- 
tiful order and cleanliness which it 
exhibits, a certain number among the 
poorer class are constantly employed. 
The same means would produce the 
same results in St. Paul’s; and it may 
confidently be expected, from the 
everg activity of the Dean elect, 
that this soble Building, which yields 
to none in Architectural beauty and 
grandeur, may soon become as con- 
spicuous for cleanliness, order, and 
accommodation, as it has been for a 
series of years remarkable for dirt, 
disorder, and exaction. J. 8. 

——_ 
Mr. Urban, Aug. 5. 
Lb Miscellany having so ex- 
tensive a circulation among the 
Clergy, | am anxious that they should 
not be misled by an article in last 
Month’s Magazine, as to whom the 
Pulpit Cloth at Funerals belongs. 

W. R. gives “‘ for the information 
of all whom it may concern,” the 
verbose opinion or rather “ ipse 
dizit” of Robert Cooke, alias Cla- 
rencieux Roy d’Armes in the reiga 
of Elizabeth, well versed perhaps in 
the mystery of Heraldry, but “ ne 
sutor ultra crepidam.” The subjoin- 
ed living authorities on this subject 
will, it is presumed, be far more sa- 
tisfactory. The one, the opinion of 
Dr. Swabey, whose authority as a 
Civilian will scarcely be disputed ; 
and the other, Mr. Justice Bailey's 
Charge at the Lent Assizes, Maid- 
stone. J.S. 

“ T am of opinion that the Black Cloth, 
which was purchased by, and put up at 
the expense of the parish, and which bas 
been used in the Church upon the two 
public and lamented occasions, the Death 
of the Princess Charlotte of Wales and 
the Queen, is the property of the Parish, 
and ought to be delivered to the Church- 
wardens, if such be the wish of the Parish. 

In cases of Cloth so put up out of 


respect to the memory of any private in- 
dividual, 
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dividual, it would be different, and by a 
custom sufficiently reasonable in these 
instances, would belong to the incum- 
bent,” M. Swasey. 
Doctors’ Commons, Jan. 1819.” 
“ Lent Assizes, Maidstone, 
. . March 17, 1819. 

“In an action of Trover, brought 

by the Churchwardens of St. John 
. Baptist, Margate, against the Rec- 
tor, to recover the value of the black 
cloth which had been put up by the 
Parish in t to the memory 
of the late Princess Charlotte, and 
which it appeared had been con- 
verted by tke Rev. Gentleman into 
coats, waistcoats, &c. 

“ It appeared that the plaintiffs, as 
Churchwardens, had bung the pul- 
pit,*reading-desk, and communion- 
table, on that occasion, with super- 
fine black cloth and kerseymere, to 
the amount of 37/. 6s. 9d. and at the 
end of six weeks were about to take 
it down, when the Defendant took 
steps to appropriate part of it to his 
own use in the manner before-men- 
tioned, and to divide the remainder 
between the Clerk and Sexton. This 
gave rise to some personal animosi- 


ties, and subsequently to the pro- 


ceeding in question. 

“The Rev. Defendant pleaded gene- 
ral custom. Mr. Justice Bayley ob- 
jected to such evidence, but allowed 
evidence to be given of the parti- 
cular custom in this parish; and in 
his Charge to the Jury laid it down, 
that no individual had a right to 
hang up what are called ornaments 
in a Church without the leave of 
the Rector, because the Freehold of 
the Church was in him, and he might 
make his own terms for that leave.— 
Ia general, when private individuals 
hung up black cloth in the Parish- 
Church, with the concurrence of the 
Rector, there was a kind of under- 
standing that the cloth became the 
property of the Reetor. in the pre- 
seat case there had been no bargain 
between the plaintiff and defendants 
with respect to the terms upon which 
the cloth should be huog up; conse- 
quently the latter had no right to 
take any part of it, because by law 
he was not entitled to take such pro- 
perty, unless by matter of arrange- 
ment between the parties to whom it 
belonged. Under these circumstances, 
the plaintiffs were entitled to a ver- 
dict, for the value of the cloth which 
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the defendant had converted to his 
own use, which the Jury accordingly 
found— Damages 15/.” 


EE 


Mr, Urnsan, Aug. 9. 


N July Mag. p. 37, you have given 

_ your Readers a sketch of the 
progress of Architecture in the City 
of London since the great fire. The 
numerous works of Sir Christopher 
Wren, which arose at that period, 
are so many ornaments to the Me- 
tropolis. Yet that this great Archi- 
tect and his successors were guided 
by a very false taste in their rejec- 
tion of the beautiful and appropri- 
ate Pointed style for ecclesiastical 
edifiees, must be apparent to every 
admirer of the works of our ances- 
tors. In the construction of steeples, 
Sir Christopher has been particularly 
happy. The elegant spires of Bow 
and St. Bride’s tr especially 
the former, display rich specimens 
of architectural elegance. A great va- 
riety of design may also be seen at 
St. Vedast, Christ Church, St. Ste- 
phen’s, and others erected by the 
same Architect. Yet amidst all this 
profusion of ornament, columns piled 
upon columns, and order upon order, 
the Spectator will ever admire with 
increasing pleasure the * heaven-di- 
rected spire” and magnificent tower 
of our forefathers, and on this ac- 
count even St. Michael’s tower, Corn- 
hill, and the spire of St. Dunstan's 
in the East, contemptible as they are 
when compared with ancient eree- 
tions, are more admired than the mest 
elegant of their neighbours, attired 
with all the art of Grecian finery, 

After Sir Christopher Wren's day, 
the fifty new Churches next engaged 
the abilities of Architects. But in 
those that have beea built, the hand 
of that great master is missing; his 
mantle has not fallea on his pupil 
Hawksmoor. Yet the generality of 
them are not deficient io magnifi- 
cence, though their beauties are al- 
most lost in the general mass of or- 
nament, the production of a luxuri- 
ant imagioation. Perhaps the best 
is St. John’s Church, Westminster, 
built by Archer. 

The late Act of Parliament having 
revived the spirit of Church build- 
ing, some edifices have been recently 
erected, in which are iatroduced 
every extravagant, novel, and fantas- 

tic 
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tic appendage, formerly ‘only ap- 
propriated to Theatres, but foreign 
to Churches, until this age of im- 
provement: these innovations are 
most glaring in the New Church at 
Marylebone, where the place of the 
graud window above the altar, to be 
seen in almost every Church, antient 
or modern, is supplied by a trans- 
parency, such as decorate the fronts 
of houses in a general illumination, 
fixed in the centre of the organ, 
which, in violation of all custom, is 
erected over the altar, and to com- 
plete the absurdity, accompanied by 
two tier of private boxes, fitted up 
with fire-places and fashionable chairs, 
giving this part of the Church the 
appearance of the proscenium of a 
Theatre. The Altar self is placed 
at the South, instead of the East end 
of the Building, an arrangement 
which Sir C. Wren strictly adhered 
to, as his Cathedral plainly shows. 
The favourite model of the day 
is the Parthenon: the New Church 
building at Pancras is said to be co- 
pied from it. The incongruous ad- 
ditions of a steeple, and a plain body, 
with two series of dwelling-house 
windows, to the magnificent portico 
of Minerva’s Temple, would have as 
much surprised its architect, if he 
could have witnessed the absurdity, 
as appropriating the same portico to 
the box-lobby entrance of a play- 
house. It is not improbable, if the 
present taste should exist for a ‘cen- 
tury longer, the Church Architects 
will choose for a favourite design, 
the Coliseum; the Roman edifice 
will, no doubt, be as accurately co- 
pied as the Grecian, and with the 
same propriety be metamorphosed 
into a Church ; and which is not un- 
likely to be the case, if the Method- 
ists should have a voice in the selec- 
tion. A structure may then appear 
large enough to contain a whole 
sect, and the Moorfields Tabernacle, 
or the Conventicle in the Surrey- 
road, dwindle into insignificance be- 
fore it. With respect to the New 
Chapel in Waterloo-place, the iron 
portico is certainly not without its 
merits, and has a noble and com- 
manding appearance, but uatil the 
beholder glances his eyes up to the 
insignificant turret which stauds upon 
the roof, he will probably suppose it 
is the entrance to a Masquerade- 
room; the ox-skulls and pateras which 





fill up the.metopes in the frieze, 


though they may be classically con- 
sistent, become ridiculous when placed 
on a Temple dedicated to the ser- 
vice of a Deity whose sacrifice is obe- 
dience, and not the blood of bulls. 
The same want of character is ap. 
parent in Shadwell New Church: take 
away the steeple, and it may be easily 
mistaken for a dwelling-house. 

1 once cherished a hope that the 
Pointed style of architecture would 
have been preferred at this period; 
but as its adoption depeads so much 
upon parish committees, guided by 
professional men, who by education 
are prejudiced in favour of modern 
architecture, and generally ignorant 
of the principles of the “ Gothic 
style,” as they call it, the prevent 
age is likely to be as far from per- 
fection as Wren, Hawksmoor, or 
Batty Langley, ever were. 

Should these lines meet the eye of 
any one who has an interest in the 
erection of any of the projected New 
Churches, I hope he will seriously 
consider the propriety of Pointed ar- 
chitecture for Christian Churches and 
Chapels, and exett his voice for its 
adoption, against the prejudices and 
opposition of interested professiou- 
alists. E.I. C. 

SE 
Mr. Unpan, June 9. 
HE following is an account of 
the magnificent Table kept by 
King Charles before his troubles. 

There was daily in his court 86 
tables, well furnished each meal; 
whereof the King’s table had 2s 
dishes; the Queen's 24; four other 
tables, 16 dishes each; three other, 
10 dishes each ; 12 other had 7 dishes 
each; 17 other tables had each of 
them 5 dishes; three other had 4 
each; thirty-two other tables had 
each 3 dishes; and 13 other had each 
two dishes; in all about 500 dishes 
each meal, with beer, wine, and all 
other things necessary. There was 
spent yearly im the King’s house, of 
grass neat, 1500 oxen; 7000 sheep; 
1200 veals; 300 porkers; 400 sturks, 
or young beefs; 6800 lambs; 300 
flitches of bacon, and 26 boars; also 
140 dozen of geese; 250 dozen of ta- 
pons; 470 dozen of hens; 750 dozen 
of pulletts; 1470 dozen of chickens: 
for bread, 3600 bushells of wheat: 
and for drink, 600 tun of wine, and 
1700 tun of beer; of butter 40,640 
pounds 
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pounds used with fish and fowl, ve- 
Bison, fruit, and spices, in propor- 
tion. By special order of the King’s 
house, some of his Majesties house- 
hold went directly to Westminster- 
hall, in Term time, between 11 and 
12 o'clock, to invite gentlemen to 
eat of the King’s acates or viands, 
and in Parliament time to invite the 
Parliameut-men also, Ww. R. 
a —— 

Lerrers From toe Continent. 
(Continued from p. 30.) 
Lerrea VIII. 

Rheims, Aug. 15, 1818. 

I MUST give some account of our 

visit to Versailles, on Thursday. 
it is a large town, about ten miles 
S.W. of Paris, said to contain 30,000 
inhabitants. We hired an open car- 
riage, which conveyed our party of 
six. In going out of Paris, along the 
North side of the Seine, we passed the 
bridge of Jena, a very handsome flat 
bridge, built by Buonaparte. It leads 
into the centre of the Champs de 
Mars, at the opposite end to the Mi- 
Jitary School: on the North side of 
the Bridge, and intended to face the 
School, Buonaparte had laid the foun- 
dations of a palace for the King of 
Rome. This Bridge, and the Column 
in the Place de Vendome, seem the 
only buildings about Paris which Buo- 
naparte has the credit of erecting. It 
was this Bridge which old Blucher 
wap'ed to blow up, on account of its 
name. The day proved delightful for 
our excursion; a clear transparent 
sky, a defined outline in the horizon, 
and a cool North-east wind to tem- 
per the heat of the sun. 

At the Western end of the Champs 
d’Elysées, which is the barrier in a 
direct line with the Tuilleries, Buo- 
naparte had begun to build a grand 
Triumphal Arch, in commemoration 
of his victories; the foundations, 
which are on a very large scale, are 
visible from the Tuilleries, at the 
end of ay avenue of a mile in length. 
The barrier is called the barrier 
D’ Etoile. 

Near St. Cloud we crossed a Bridge 
over the Seine, and saw about 100 
washer-women standing in the river 
at their employments. They never 
use hot water, but beat the clothes 
in the river, with large clubs, till the 
dirt is expelled. We stopped to see 
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Buonaparte’s favourite palace, five 
miles from Paris, commanding a fine 
view of that city. The reoms are 
elegant, and the furniture magnifi- 
cent and shewy. In the principal 
rvom are pow placed two full-length 
pictures of Louis XV1. and his Queen, 
which had heen concealed during the 
troubles. The present King comes 
here occasionally, but his wish is to 
remove to Versailles, as soon as it is 
habitable. There is a handsome paint- 
ing, the subject of which is the re- 
ception by the King of the Duchess 
of Berry, from Naples, after her mar- 
riage with the Duke. We walked 
from St. Cloud to Sevres, distant 
about half a mile, to see the Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory, which 
longs to Government.—The price of 
one of the largest Vases is 1,125/. 
sterling. 

We arrived at Versailles about 
noon, but had no time to see an 
thing of the town, When Louis XIV. 
built the Palace of Versailles, he 
gave pieces of ground to the Cour- 
tiers and Officers connected with the 
Court, avd required them to build 
houses; and thus the town of Ver- 
sailles attained ils present dimen- 
sions; the Palace having always been 
the favourite residence of the Bour- 
bons. But at the Revolution, the 
furniture and tapestry were destroy- 
ed by the mob, and the place has 
been ever since comparatively de- 
serted. It is an immense and most 
magnificent pile of buildings, in com- 
parison with which, Blenheim is quite 
insignificant. Great progress has 
made in repairing aod restoring the 
Palace : several of the rooms are now 
in order, and fitted up with paintings; 
but there is yet no furniture, and the 
tapestry, which was destroyed, is pot 
yet restored; so that I should sup- 
pos half a million of money must be 
aid out to make the place what it 
was, and fit for the Royal Residence, 
The Chapel, which is very splendid, 
is completely put in order. [t hag 
a richly-painted roof. The grand 

allery, which is considered que of 

the largest and most magnificest 
rooms in the world, is adorned with 
a ceiling painted by Le Brun; re- 
presenting the various battles and 
triumphs of Louis XIV. Fortunately 
this was out of the reach of the mob, 
when they destroyed the begestry. 
an 
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and it is now in a perfect state of 
repair, though the gallery is yet un- 
finished. Two things might prevent 
Buonaparte from making Versailles 
his residence—the immeuse expense 
necessary to put it io order, and the 
circumstance that it is calculated to 
remiod France of the glory and mag- 
nificence of the Bourbon family. A 
few of the rooms escaped injury ; 
some of these are lined with curious 
mirrors, which multiply and invert 
the company in the room. On the 
grand staircase, the Swiss Guards 
were cut in pieces in attempting to 
defend the Palace against the popu- 
Jace. In the Queen’s lodging-room 
we were shewn the private door be- 
hind the tapestry, through which 
she escaped just as the mob was en- 
tering her apartment. There is a 
Jarge Theatre belonging to the Palace. 
After going through the Palace, we 
proceeded to the Gardens; these are 
on a large scale, laid out in straight 
lines, with sheets of water, and foun- 
tains, in the old stile, which corres- 
ponds very well with the Palace. 

We proceeded to the Great Tria- 
non, a Chateau built by Louis XIV. 
for his Mistresses, and in which Ma- 
dame Maiatenon, Mademoiselle Fon- 
tanges, Madame Lavallier, and Ma- 
dame Montespan resided. The walls 
within and without are of the finest 
marble. There are pictures of Ma- 
dame Maintenon and Miss Fontanges. 
The former is a well-looking matron, 
near 50; the latter a beautiful young 
woman. 

We proceeded to the Petit Trianon, 
built by Louis XIV. for Madame 
Pompadour and Madame Du Barré. 
This was the favourite residence of 
Louis XVIth’s Queer, who formed 
an English garden near it, in which 
she took great delight. Here we saw 
portraits of Louis XV. and of Ma- 
dame Victoire, his sister, a venera- 
ble old Lady, who, at the Revolu- 
tion, fled to Naples, and died there. 
Our guide was an old sailor, who was 
taken prisoner by an English ship, 
and confined in prison in America. 
He knew Louis XV. and his Mis- 
tresses; and was full of talk. He 


said, that of 30 guides who shewed 
Versailles, he himself was the best, 
for that he knew every thing. At 
the Great Trianon there is a grand 
Amalekite Vase presented by Alex- 
Our guide, 


ander to Buovaparte. 
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however, would not yenture to say so 
much—but only that it was a present 
to “* the Government.” 

We returned to Paris to a late din- 
per, and at a Restaurateur’s we had 
good beef steaks, bottled porter, and 
Cheshire cheese; and we afterwards 
bought at the Gourmaud, a shop in 
the Palais Royal, a good slice of the 
cheese, to take along with us on our 
journey —the French cheese being 
very bad. 

1 one day shewed my watch, which 
cost 18 guineas, at Haley’s, in Wig- 
more-street, Cavendish-square, to 
Mr. Le Roi, watchmaker to the King, 
in the Palais Royal. His foreman 

uessed the price at 802.3 and Mr. 
ie Roi could not believe it possible 
to be less than 352. Only one person 
makes Chronometers in Paris. Mr. 
Le Roi deals chiefly in Geneva 
watches. He acknowledged the su- 
petiorily of English workmanship ; 
nothing can be more foolish thau for 
Englishmen to buy watches on the 
Continent, unless merely as toys, We 
have met with great civility every 
where—sometimes the people say as 
we pass, “ Voila les Anglais ;” and 
occasionally children call out “* god- 
dam ;” but on the whole there is no- 
thing to complain of. The Exchange 
is more in favour of England than 
when we set off. At Amiens we re- 
ceived 234 fr. for a one pound note. 
On our arrival at Paris, 24 fr. which 
is par: and yesterday, at Perigaux's, 
above 24 fr.—One of the comuron in- 
scriptions on signs is, * Ici on donne 
& boire et manger.” Here they give 
to eat and drink. 

Friday, Aug. 14, we have hired a 
Cabriolet for 240 franes, which we 
are to leave at Brussels in three 
weeks. We ordered our horses for 
half-past nine. About eight, a bar- 
ber came to cut my bair, who in- 
formed us the Statue of King Henry 
was to be set up at eleven: we there- 
fore postponed our journey till twelve, 
and dalled on the party to accompany 
us to the Tuillerie Gardens to see the 
grand spectacle. Mrs. *s fair 
maid Betty, from the Pateley Bridge 
Moors, accompanied’ us. The gar- 
dens and avenues were crowded wilh 
people. All Paris seemed to have 
turned out, and all eyes were direct- 
ed towards the barrier D’Etoile, the 
road by which the Statue was to pass. 


It was to be drawn by forty oxen, in 
blue 
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blue drapery, with gilded horns. 
Twelve o'clock arrived, but no Sta- 
tue. The roads were lined with En- 
glish carriages. We asked a centi- 
nel the cause of the delay, who re- 
lied, ‘“‘ Beefs don’t travel fast.” At 
eogth, at half past twelve, we came 
away, tired of wailing, and deter- 
mined to proceed on our journey. 
On arriving at our lodgings, we were 
informed by M..Blondeau, that after 


the car with the Statue had proceed- * 


ed a very little way, a wheel broke, 
and occasioned the delay ; but he be- 
lieved it was never intended to set it 
up till the feast of St. Louis (the 25th 
inst.) 

We left Paris very well satisfied 
with the civility and attention of Mr. 
and Mrs. Blondeau, our hosts. The 
former was born in England, and 
speaks the language. The servants 
are civil and respectable. The charge 
for a week for a suite, consisting of 
two bed-rooms and sitling-room, was 
80 francs—about 31. 6s. 

In travelling to Senlis, we had an 
instance of honesty in a postilion. I 
had paid, in the lump, for the horses 
and himself, without specification. 
After we had proceeded a mile and 
a half, he came galloping after the 
carriage to return five francs, which 
he said I had over-paid him: 1 am 
sorry that after he was gone, and on 
a deliberate computation, I was quite 
satisfied the mistake was his, and that 
he had taken all the trouble to wrong 
himself of the money ; but I mention 
it, because, if I had paid ever so much 
more than was usual, most postilions 
in England would have thought them- 
selves honestly entitled to keep it. Our 
English Book, in some particular 
parts of this road, describes “ Chains 
of Mountains” and the passage of 
* Rivers.” The mountains are about 
as high as the Mount without Mic- 
klegate Bar at York, and the rivers 
are between two and three inches 
deep. This comes of translating from 
the French. 

Senlis, where we slept, is an old 
decayed towa, with a Bishop's See. 
The old Gothie Cathedral, at which 
we heard Vespers, has one lofty West 
tower—what should have been the 
other tower has never been built. 
Our Ion was the Hotel de Flandres. 
Besides the Cathedral, there are the 
remains of another venerable old 
church, with a beautiful modern Go- 
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thic front, which is now used as a 
barn, pertag bese ruined at the Re- 
volution, After dinner we had a plea- 
sant walk on the ramparts. The 
country round Seolis has all the ap- 
peasnete ofa park. There are some 
eautiful openings into the distaut 
country. The town itself is very 
poor. Ateight, the bells announced 
the approaching feast of the Assump- 
tion, At dinner we had a bottle of 
Old Tavel, at six francs,, Itis a cich 
syrupy red wine. “ 

Saturday, Aug. 15, we breakfasted 
at Compeigae, an old town, with two 
good Gothic churches. We had a 

eautiful prospect on the road, on 
descending the hills near Verbery, 
into the vale of the rivers Oise and 
Aisne. There is a Palace at Com- 
peigne belonging to the King ; and 
the town is surrounded by 27,000 
acres Of wood. The Palace isa mo- 
dern building, and handsome.- 

The road from Compeigne to Sois- 
sons was along the rich vale of the 
river Aisne. The width of the valley 
between four and five miles. The 
hills finely wooded. The town of 
Soissons is surrounded by rich land. 
On approaching it, we were struck 
by the appearance of two very mag- 
nificent Churches. The one with 
only one tower—the other with two 
towers and a grand West front, simi- 
lar to Lichfield. The building with 
two towers proved to be the remains 
of the Abbey of St. John, which was 
destroyed at the Revolution, and no- 
thing left except the West front and 
part of the cloisters. The towers are 
elaborate, and in the same stile as 
Lichfield Cathedral, but of more ele- 
gant workmanship. The stone is a 
beautiful light grey stone, in perfect 
preservation. As a ruin, this is even 
more striking and elegant than St. 
Bertin’s at St. Omer. The cloisters 
are equal, if not superior to those 
at Gloucester. The Cathedral is a 
venerable Gothic building, in neat 
order. Only one West tower has 
been built. The other, as usual here, 
left unfivished. There isa fine open- 
ing round the Church. There are 
good statues both within and with- 
out, but some of the latter have been 
decapitated. The finest peal of bells 
I ever heard was summoning the peo- 
ple to Vespers; it being the Assump- 
tion. The tenor bell was in the key 
of G. and whilst the treble bells were 

chiming, 
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chimiag, the four tenors kept repeat- 
ing the same notes tu which Handel 
has set the words—* All flesh shall 
see it together.” 

After an excellent dioner at the 
Croix d’Or, and a bottle of capital 
white Champagne (the wine which 
this part of France produces), we 
proceeded towards Rheims. Passed 
through the village of Braine, where 
there is an old ruined Castle, and an 
old Gothic Church. We had beauti- 
fully wooded hills on both sides the 
road, It was striking ten at night 
by the Cathedral clock when we ar- 
rived at Rheims, passing through an 
old street like Walmgate. Our Ino, 
the Post, is at the West end of the 
Cathedral, and nearer to it, than the 
Chapter Coffee House to York Min- 
ster. My lodging-room looks directly 
to the Cathedral. The Ina was shut 
up, and all the inmates, except two, 
were goue to bed. They have stirred 
themselves to make us supper. We 
have, by great exertion, travelled 72 
miles to-day. X. 

(To be continued.) 
a 

Mr. Ursan, Aug. 3. 

of 
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ITHIN the domestic part 
your Miscellany, you include 
business questions, which are more 
useful in nine instances out of ten, 
than elaborate displays of projects, 


which previously require, as to the 
ascertainment of their value, experi- 
ment, coincident circumstances, and 
ublic discussion. Men, however, 
ive among things, as to their com- 
forts, which have no manner of bear- 
jag upon grand inter(¢sts; nor can 
there be a doubt but that chimneys 
are just as essential to the comforts 
of private life, as courts of justice 
are to the public well-being. 

You have lately invited discussion 
concerning Church Pews, and though 
it is a just opinion that we may legis- 
late too much, [ conceive that this 
opinion has a particular relation to 
points of personal liberty. Questions 
of property cadnot possibly be too 
definitely exhibited. At least, it is 
certain that, voluminous as are our 
Laws, Magistrates can bear testi- 
mony that cases of perplexity perpe- 
tually occur, because every one here 
expects exceptions to have the force 
of general rules. 

The two points upon which I now 
wish to address you, are, 1. Composi- 


Compositions for Tythes.—Informal Marriages. 


[Aag. 
tions for Tythes. % Informal Mar- 


riages. 

As to the first, Compositions for 
Tythes, it appears that the agreement 
made betweeu A. a Tythe proprietor, 
and B. a compounder, is persona! ; 
and has no relation to the latter, in 
view of law, as occupier. So that, 
if B. leaves a farm, he may, if he 
chooses, gather the Tythes from the 
incoming tenants, for a twelvemonth, 
and the latter must give six months’ 
notice, precisely from Lady Day 
(Tythes being an annual taking and 
due at Michaelmas) to prevent the 
continuance of such a claim; which 
claim, by the way, continues just sv 
long as the Tythe proprietor with- 
holds notice of the cessation of his 
agreement to compound, and sv to 
transfer it to the occupier of the land. 
Io some parishes it is customary to 
put at the foot of the Tythe receipts 
the following memorandum: ‘ No 

rson is to consider himself as hold- 
ing the Tythes any longer than he 
occupies the lands.” The legality, 
or at least the validity of such a 
clause has been doubted ; and Farm- 
ers have said that if they engage their 
Tythes for seven years, they prevent 

ersons taking their farms over their 
neads, by offering higher rents; aod 
that the personal agreement is there- 
fore most eligible of the two. It is 
further said, that six months notice 
for privy Tythes may be given at any 
one of the four quarter-days and be 
valid, because, unlike great Tythes, 
the products are not estival or au- 
tumnal, but perpetual. 

The second pvint is the frequency 
of Informal Marriages, by which I 
mean weddings out of their parishes 
ef various loving couples. I have 
never heard that Constables or She- 
rifts’ officers were obliged to make 
actual peregrinations, upon uncer- 
tainties, in search of unfortunate 
Debtors, but I have heard that earth- 
stopping is the duty of a Clergywan, 
whereva a he and she human fox 
choose to run from cover to cover. 
To me it appears a defect of legisla- 
tion. When there was a war against 
covered buttons, it was usual for the 
Clergy to administer a sixpenny affi- 
davit, that corpses were buried in 
woollen; and a similar provision, as 
to the actual residence of marrying 
parties, upon putting up the baans, 
would remove the evil in question. | 

should 
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should be glad to have these subjects 
properly discussed, and am 
Your constant Reader, 
A Bustnessian. 
i 


Account or tHe Antient Scutr- 
TURES IN THE Royat Museum at 
Paris; with Remarks By Ma. 
Fossrooxe. No. VI. 

(Continued from Part i. p. 587.) 
XLV. UTERPE. A Statue. 

This figure, to which the 
two flutes give the character of the 

Muse who presides over Musicians, 

is remarkable for the cast and un- 

common adjastmént of the drapery. 

(Visconti, p. 19.) She holds flutes 

upon the Sarcophagus of the Capitol 

and the Villa Albani, as well as in the 

Apotheosis of Homer. She com- 

monly wears the dress of tragic actors, 

because they were always accompa- 
nied by flutes. 

XLVI. Baccnasrs. A Bust. Re- 
markable for an uncommon arrauge- 
ment of the hair. Visconti, p. 20. 

XLVII. Muss. A Bust. Plumes 
torn from the Sirens ornament the 
head of this Muse, whose mouth 
seems to open in order to sing her 
victory. Visconti, p.20. Gori (/uscr. 
Etrur. t. iii. pl. 33.) ascribes the 
plumes to the victory over the daugh- 
ters of Pierus, who were changed in- 
to birds; but the appropriation of 
Visconti is better supported, as it oc- 
curs in Pausavias; and the Muses 
rending off the wings of the Sirens in 
punishment, forms part of a bas-relief. 

XLVIII. Evasirmes. A seated 
Statue, by a marble table. This is 
the small Statue of the Villa Albani, 
published by Winckelman, Monum. 
Ined. No. 168. (Visconti, p. 21.) It 
is to be observed, that as the head of 
this Statue could not be found, Car- 
dinal Albani caused one to be sup- 
plied, a copy of the bust of Euri- 
pides at the Farnesini. 

XLIX. Ungnown Portrait oF 
a Woman. A Bust. Subject uo- 
known, but once called a Plautilia, 
with little foundation. Visconti, p. 21. 

L. A Goopsss. A Bust. This 
Bust, d’un style grandiose, seems to 
have been executed on purpose to 
represent a Goddess, who is charac- 
terized byno attribute. Visconti, p.31. 

LI. Caracatta. A Bust. The 
fierce look, and the inclination of the 
head towards the left side, perfectly 
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resemble the portrait on coins of Ca- 
racalla, who had the foolish vanity 
of appearing terrible, and wished to 
imitate Alexander the Great in his 
manner of carrying his bead. (Vis- 
conti, p. 21.) His portraits are com- 
mon. At Rome there are double 
Busts, Alexander's head and Cara- 
calla’s back to back. 

LI]. Sgat or a Bata, ornaiment- 
ed with Sculpture, in excellent taste. 
The three herves on the pedestal are 
thought to represent Achilles, seated 
with Patroclus and Automedon, who 
is bringing his war-chariot. Visconti, 
p- 22. 

LILI. Deparus ann PasirHag. 
A Bas-relief in three compartments ; 
1. Pasiphae seated aud melancholy, 
with Cupid at her knees. The heroine 
seeins conversing concerning her fa- 
tal passion with one of the shepherds 
of her husband Minos. 2. A wooden 
Bull upon wheels, made by Dedalus 
and his workmen. 3. Cupid leads 
her towards the Bull, the interior of 
which is accessible by a stool, of se- 
veral steps. (Visconti, p. 22.) See 
too, Monum. Ined. No. 93.—Pasiphae 
is the game of one of the Pleiades, a 
es of stars upon the back of the 

ull, and hence, without doubt, came 
the fable. Query, if this groupe is 
not formed from the basso-relievos 
of the Borghesé and Spada Palaces 
united ? 

LIV. Virecuivs, A Bust. The 
en bon point seews to announce the 
gluttonous life of this Prince. It is 
doubtful whether this Bust, executed 
in a fine style, does not belong to 
some excellent Sculptor of the six- 
teenth century. (Visconti, p.23.) His 
Busts are very rare. That of the 
Giustinviani Palace is modera, There 
are two anticnt; one is at the Capi- 
tol; the other at the Florentine Mu- 
seum. 

LV. A Nymew. A Statue. She 
is in the attitude of approaching a 
spring to draw water from it. With 
her right hand she raises her tunick 
in order not to wet il, while her foot 
advanced towards the brivk, appears 
to lean upon a bowl. The left arm 
elevated supports the urn, which she 
is going to fill. Similar Statues exist 
in many collections, and prove the 
celebrity of their common original. 
There is one of them in the villa 
ad’ Este at Tivoli, which has written 
on the plinth the name of the Nymph 

Ancirrhoé, 
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Ancirrhoe. The bowl in this French 
Statue is singular, It may be sup- 
posed to allude to the play of the 
** Nymphs,” whom Greek Poetry al- 
ways represents sporting upon the 
banks of rivers aud springs. Visconti, 
p. 23. Eckhel says, that the foot 
placed upon any thing, denotes a 
property in it. ‘This was certainly a 
Nymph of a spring or fountain. 

LVI. Baccuus. A Statue. The 
god half-reclined upon a pauther's 
skin, and characterized by his crown 
of ivy, and a born full of grapes, 
which he holds in his left hand, seems 
to caress an infant, probably one of 
his Genii, if it does not rather repre- 
sent the soul of the person whose 
tomb had this groupe for its cour- 
ronement. (Visconti, p. 24.) Bacchus 
often leans upon his Genius Ampelus, 
as some writers denominate Acratus. 

LVII. Tas Nerers, A Sarco- 
phagus. The bas-reliefs of excellent 
sculpture which ornament the face 
of this Sarcophagus, represent a Choir 
of four Nereids carried upon tritons 
and wariue monsters, and escorting 
across the waves of the ocean Genii, 
symbols of human souls, who are 
taking their route towards the For- 
tunate Isles, the residence of the 
blessed. This monument is engraved 
in the Admiranda, Montfaucon, and 
the French Museum. Visconti, p. 24. 

LVILIl. Justa, daughter of Au- 
gustus, represented as a Ceres. A 
Statue. The Goddess of Agriculture, 
having upon her head a crown, and 
in her hand a bouquet of those pre- 
cious wheat-ears which she presented 
to mankind, is here represented, 
draped in an ample cloak, adorned 
with fringes, which entirely covers 
her; an allusion, perhaps, to the 
mysteries which they celebrated in 
her honour, and of which the secret 
was impenetrable. The head appears 
to be the portrait of Julia, daughter 
of Augustus. (Visconti, p. 24.) It 
is very dubious whether this Statue is 
correctly appropriated. It may be 
an Isis or Spes, of the Roman kind. 
We know, from Pococke, that the 
Eleusinian Ceres bore upon her head 
the modius, or a round tower. The 
garment ornamented with fringes, was 
an Egyptian vestment, and named 
Gausape, The Roman ladies used 
it, as soon as it was known at Rome. 
(See Maillot, Costumes, &c. I1I. 31.) 


[Aug. 
The fringes probably implied no more 


than a fashion. 


LIX. Muiraras. A _ Bas-relief. 
This Mithriac bas-relief is the most 
considerable of all the monuments 
which remain to us of those supersti- 
tions derived from the East. The 
Cave of Mithras is open in the middle 
of the composition. We see this 
Genius of the Sun in a Persian habit, 
perform the mystical sacrifice of the 
bull. According to the opinion of 
many Literati, it is a cosmological 
allegory. The immolated Bull is the 
symbol of the Moon. The wound 
whence the blood flows, denotes the 
influences of that planet. The Ser- 
peat is the emblem of Sabazius, a 
divinity, which Paganism has con- 
founded with Bacchus, and who was 
thought to preside over what was 
called the moist clement. This Ser- 
pent seems desirous of licking the 
wound of the Bull. The Dog is the 
symbol of the Dog-star; the Scorpion 
of Autumn; the Owl at the top of 
the Grotto is consecrated to Minerva, 
a divinity of whom the most pure air 
was the domain, The two figures in 
the same costume, of whom one raises, 
the other inverts a torch, are the 
genii of Day and Night. Above the 
Cave is the Earth, clothed with its 
productions, and illuminated by the 
Sun and the Moon, running upon 
their opposite cars. This monument, 
which antique inscriptions render 
more remarkable, and has been en- 
graved in many works, was found in 
the subterranean road which connect- 
ed the Campus Martius with the Fo- 
rum, across the hill of the Capitol. 
(Visconti, p. 26.) The mysterious 
worship of Mithras did uot take place 
at Rowe before the reign of Trajan, 
about A.D. 101, and there are two 
explanations of the Mithriaca, one 
astronomical, that of Dupius, &c. and 
that of Porphyry, which makes the 
Metempsychosis or future state of 
souls, the real base. The former ap- 
pears the most probable; nor does 
there appesr one other satisfactory 
result of much mythological nonsense 
of the oriental superstition, which 
has simple mystical conjuration, and 
monstrous disgusting bizarreries, than 
that the mistakes of learned men show 
the folly of studying it. In the bas- 
reliefsand mythology of Greece, there 
is often much of history, art, and the 

picturesque ; 
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picturesque; but these and the Ab- 
raxas are the mere annual Hierogly- 
phicks of aw old Almanack; ubin- 
telligible riddles without a key or 

oint, or moral, or wit, or ingenuity. 

he value of such marbles ought to 
depend upon the execution only ; for 
otherwise, they form a mere tomb- 
stone collection; and one half of 
Roman monumental remains are of 
no higher character, and in bad taste; 
having neither grace, correct draw- 
ing, or dramatic attitude. 

(To be continued. ) 


—— 


Poems or Lucretius, Por, &c. 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 

UCRETIUS has been censured 

for employing or adopting the 
Epicurean philosophy as the basis of 
his creed and his argumentative dis- 
cussions.—* That such a genius should 
appear among the number of its 
warmest converts and admirers,” says 
Melmoth, “ is a remarkable instance 
that reason has sometimes proved the 
dupe of imagination, even in the 
finest understandings.” “ Indeed,” he 
continues, ** the wildest reveries of 
fancy never conceived a more absurd 
and extravagant romance than that 
great Poet has delivered as a sober 
system of physics, in one of the 
noblest didactic poems extant.” If 
the system, however, promulgated 
by this firm disciple and admirer of 
the doctrines of Epicurus and Demo- 
critus, has been since exploded in 
many of its postulates, and wears, to 
modern eyes and apprehensions, a 
very different aspect from what it 
once did, this proscription seems too 
general and sweeping. 

Lucretius, like a faithful follower, 
has embodied the opinions of his 
master in nervous and sublime verse, 
—and here it must be observed, that 
his ideas in many instances, especially 
when connected with the moral con- 
dition of man—bis aims and end,— 
and the proportion of happiness which 
he seeks and positively enjoys,—ap- 
pear elevated and just,—and it seems, 
on the other hand, somewhat unfair 
to affix the epithet of extravagant, 
and rhapsody—to a system of opi- 
nions conceived after a cool and deli- 
berate research into the nature of 
things, because many of its postulates 
have been proved to be fallacious by 
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the increase of light which has broken 
in upon succeeding ages, Lucretius 
often argues his point well,—he dis- 
plays acuteness of perception, and a 
logical precision of reasoning and of 
inference in the progress of his sur- 
vey ;—but these high endowments of 
a philosophical poet cannot, on the 
other hand, be deemed a sufficient 
extenuation of the numerous and pal- 
pable errors which certainly attach to 
the Epicurean philosophy. 

A learned and ingenious Com- 
mentator of the present age has vin- 
dicated this pallesunh with elo- 
quence, and Senstandle with suc- 
cess. So far as his arguinents go to 
refute the charge of Atheism (which 
perhaps has been too hastily brought 
against him, aod which clearly, as it 
regards him, only extended to the 
disownment of the wretched system 
of cosmogony then in established be- 
lief)}—not to the negation of an All- 
powerful First Cause,—and to prove 
that, when Epicurus—and after him 
Lucretius,—teaches that the highest 
happiness to which mortals can attain 
cousists in the enjoyment of pleasure, 
—he means not the repletion of mere 
sensual enjoyments, but rather the 
more elevated delights of mental 
speculation, in rectitude of principle, 
and the contemplation and exercise 
of virtue,—he has accomplished his 
design. But there are various other 
points of speculation upon which his 
eulogist does not appear to have so 
successfully exonerated him from 
sliding too easily into the monstrous 
errors and fables which defaced the 
philosophical and theological creed 
of his days. When, also, he asserts 
the eternity of matter, although he 
confesses that it received its first 
fashion ang impulse from the hand of 
Omnipotence,—and denies the immor- 
tality of the soul and a future exist. 
ence, although he is countenanced in 
the first by the Stagyrite himself, and 
he only perpetuates in the latter the 
doctrines of the sect of which he-is 
a professed fullower,—he sometimes, 
it must be owned, deals more libe- 
rally in assertion than in argument. 
If, then, upon a proper and fair esti- 
mate of the subjects which Lucretius 
selected for speculation and song, 
they must be admitted to be univer- 
sally momentous and great,—it may 
perhaps with truth be said, that as 


far as light and knowledge could, 
from 
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from the period of his existence and 
of his writing, be afforded bim, he 
has executed his plan with that com- 
pass, vigour, and dignity, which may 
on the whole be deemed not unwor- 
thy of its original conception. 

Nor are the subjects upon which 
Pope has employed his thoughts in 
the Essay on Man subordinate in 
their range or importance to those 
which caught the attention and invi- 
— the sentiments and the num- 

ers of Lucretius. Although the pre- 
vailing sentiment with the best judges 
has been that the acquirements and 
the thinking of this eminent and well- 
known Pvet were of too superficial 
an order to yield much that can be 
termed new, origival, or singularly 
striking in Metaphysics, and the 
higher branches of Morals, in Physics, 
or in Theology,—still it must be ever 
maintained that, for the pointe of 
speculation in which he has pro- 
fessedly engaged, if he has not intrin- 
sically added dignity and weight to 
them, he has not, by his method of 


disposition and general treatment, or 
the introduction of mean or unwor- 
thy views, contributed to throw from 
their high sphere those investigations 


which involve in their discussion the 
higher energies of maukind.—His sub- 
jects have a comprehensive relation 
to man in his various conditions and 
contingencies,—and he views the earth 
which he inhabits with the whole 
scene of nature as particular links in 
the vast, universal, and indefinite 
plan, which under one Great Cause, 
rules and pervades all being. The 
outlines here obscurely traced,—ob- 
scurely from the amazing extent of 
the ground to which it En a refer- 
ence, — involves, it is true, abilities 
of very superior philosophical acute- 
ness and capacity,—such as it may be 
contended Pope was not master of ;— 
but it will be admitted, that even if 
his postulates and his conclusions are 
often trite and backneyed,—and who 
is there, whilst reasoning on known 
subjects, that does not often incur 
this charge,—the expansive energy 
which marks the progress of his en- 
quiries, and the animation and swell 
of his numbers, speak to the breast of 
the individual who studies, and car- 
ries him iosensibly into the regions of 
Philosophy, although he had. been 
before too careless or even too super- 
ficia] to search these matters. 
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The Essay on Man, it is well 
known,—amongst other topics of dis- 
quisitions, expatiates much upon the 
blindness and weakness of mao in his 
intellectual capacities when contem- 
plating some things in relation to 
himself or those about him. 

“ Presumptuous man! the reason would’st 
thou find, 

Why form’d so weak, so little, and so 
blind,” &c, 

This has appeared to some critics 
to be only the repetition of an uni- 
versally received axiom, and if indeed 
it be considered with reference alove 
to a comparison with his Creator, the 
sentiment becomes so trite and ob- 
vious that it is hardly worthy of a 
place among precepts taught from 
the lips of Philozophy. It assuredly 
argues no depth of thinking, and, as 
Johnson says, bespeaks the com- 
monest and most superficial and pue- 
rile views. But if the latitude in 
which this idea may be thought to 
expand, be considered in its inoume- 
rable and possible relations—relations 
in which no evidence appears to prove 
that such was not the intention of its 
author,—the sentiment rises to a 
beautiful and indefinitely grand idea. 
It must be then understood as con- 
templating man, io all his varieties 
aod characters as they prevail under 
the general name and form of hu- 
manity; as a race isolated in one 
particular sphere of the universe,— 
surrounded by immeasurable regions 
of space, where all objects beyond 
are utterly inacessible to his know- 
ledge and ardent aspirings. It recog- 
nizes the station we occupy amidst 
myriads of intellectual beings of ano- 
ther and a probably far higher order 
of intelligence, and opens regions of 
legitimate speculation which the Poct 
might greatly have amplified. 

The field of enquiry which busy 
thought suggests, ascends the gra- 
duated scale which, according to the 
beautiful theory of the Poet, prevails 
through all the subordinate modes 
and degrees of animate existence ; and 
admires with him, the consummate 


wisdom, contrivance, and skill, which © 


seems, even if not philosophically de- 

monstrated, to follow a chain of 

being from the lowest rank of ani- 

malculi or creatures whicb- are found 

to discover signs of sensation, up te 

the standard of a rational soul; 

(To be continued.) ' 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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18. Letter to the Editor of the Quarterly 
Review. By William Parnell, Esg. 
i. P. 3d Edit. Dublin, pp. 32. crown 

v0. 


HIS Work gives us an oppor- 
tanity of expressing phe apr tao 
freely concerning those wicked ones, 
who sin both by commission and 
Omission, our Brother Pedlars, all 
the Reviewers who hawk their goods 
once a quarter. Weare not so insen- 
sible of their just and high merits, as 
to wish the excommunication of 
them, if we had a prelatics! privi- 
lege so to act; but we think that 
there is ground sufficient to move for 
ap [ujuoction in the Literary Court 
of Chancery. Before, however, we 
file our Bill, we shall speak honestly 
aad fearlessly; not set down ** aught 
in malice,” but say those things 
which are necessary, however unplea- 
sant. We think that the gentleman, 
and the man of principle, ought to 
be conspicuous in the high literary 
characters; and we do not like men of 
seared consciences, who can coolly op- 
press rising merit; who (unlike well- 
dinvering and riches-ruminating Col- 
lege Tutors, wise men, proud of talents 
in their pupils) discourage the growth 
of science, by acting more like Game- 
keepers than Philosophers: and it 
isto their erroneous conduct in this 
undignified avocation we more espe- 
cially allude. They make no dis- 
tinction between the puppy-pointer, 
who is in training, and promises well ; 
and the incorrigible old dog, who 
runs-in perpetually. It must be the 
whip, and nothing but the whip. 
Dependence cannot be noble; and, 
if it were in oar power, we would put 
the question to the Prodigal Sen 
himself, in the extremity of his dis- 
tress, whether, as a well-educated 
man, he would not prefer the husks 
of the swine to inteljectual degrada- 
tion. We think that, as he was not 
married and had not a large family (at 
most only a few bastards, who might 
be left to shift any how) it is pro- 
bable that he would have siill re- 
tained his conscience, aod become a 
sturdy Philosopher. We therefore 
feel, from respect for the possible 
Gent, Mac. August, 1820, 
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power of Literature, sincere vexation, 
when Reviews are conducted almust 
solely upon Party-principles, because 
they who ought to be the High Priests 
of Truth, tu whom the publick, desir- 
ous of being informed upon poiots 
out of their reach, wishes to look 
up with veneration, are thus made 
mere ingenious Automata, moving as 
the springs are touched; grey par- 
rots and green parrots, chattering 
aud squalling dictated sentences. Doc- 
trine is ao abstract thing; an entity 
per se; and if, like lightning, it be 
made a mere tool of conductors, it 
no longer answers the providential 
intention of purifying the atmosphere 
by unlimited explosion. 

The results of Party-reviewing 
must, we conceive, be these: That 
Reviews so conducted inevitably lose 
their oracular character; that they 
act upon the immoral principle of 
deceiving others, to serve private 
friends; and that they generate op- 
positions, which terminate in mean 
contests for custom, like that be- 
tween Blacking - manufacturers, a 
term which, a punster might say, is 
very applicable to Party-reviewers; 
and an idea very improveable, by 
ingenious wags, into various illustra- 
tive and characteristic exhibitions, A 
moral and honourable use of Satire 
only appertains to particular topicks; 
aod tv force a load of het unsavory 
hasty-pudding into the mental sto- 
mach of an unfortunate Author 
(whose book contains wo political 
opinions ) partakes more of the prac- 
tical jokes of the buffoon, than the 
benevolent pleasantry of the gentle- 
man. Besides, it is an unjustifiable 
infringement of the most sacred pri- 
vileges of private life. It does not 
criticise, but stigmatises; it estab- 
lishes military over civil laws it does 
not try, but execute. It is not gen- 
tlemanly, for goud society ranks Sa- 
tirists among dangerous men; and it 
is mischievous, for it compels Au- 
thors to become sycophants, or fac- 
tionists, in order to obtain favourable 
notice; and. the manner in which 
many of them have already turned 
their coats bas astonished all their 

acquaintance. 
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acquaintance. We willnot say that 
they have made them threadiare by 
such frequent repetilions of the ope- 
ration, for the figure would oot be 
supported by supposing such a result; 
but we would rather say that we 
have seen the tint, ingeniously con- 
trived to display as many shifting va- 
riations of colour, as the gorged 
pidgeon.—The Editors too (highly 
respectable men of course) are thus 
drawn in, by private misrepresenta- 
tion, to permit actions absolutely ini- 
quitous. We could name a learned 
aod emivent Clergyman, who, though 
he had a large family, and was not 
rich, sustained injury in private life, 
because it was represented that he 
was a powerful Writer against Go- 
vernmeut; and anexcellent work of his 
was consigned in a great Journal to 
an unjust Enemy, who doled out a 
little grudged commendation, as if 
it had been aromatic vinegar, in such 
a jesuitical manner, as tended to 
lower the Writer below the rank 
which public opinion had already 
assiznedhim. In the first instance, this 
Clergyman was writing at the very 
time in support of Government; and 
racy forfeited employ, because 

e would not take an opposite course; 
in the secood, the malice originated 
in a mere boyish flirtation, near thir- 
ty years ago, between the Author 
and a Sister of the Reviewer, where 
nothing dishonourable or injurious, 
only much foolishness, passed between 
the amatory simpletons. These are 
facts; and they show that Party- 
reviewing is very much like French 
Espionage and Gendarmerie on one 
side, and French Journallery and 
Clubbists on the other, and French 
assasination on both sides, instead of 
mauly English fighting it out.—Lite- 
rary men, like the best Philosophers 
of Greece, ought to have for their 
object abstract public good, neither 
bringing that grand Christian prio- 
ciple, Loyalty, into contempt by adu- 

tion, or encouraging mobbism by 
faction; but take their models, not 
from Parliamentary orations, but 
their valuable Committee Reports, 
without their dry legal saud, picked 
out aod enriched with genius and sci- 
ence, not adulterated, like modern teas, 
wilh poisonous copperas. We beg 
noatto be misunderstood. We know 


whe are the chief Writersin the prin- 
cipal Critical Journals; we know that 
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they are men of high undeniable 
pretensions, and the publick is much 
indebted to them for very luminous 
and masterly exposés of difficult ques- 
lions; but we also know that they 
have various literary dislocations of 
priociple, which, though of long 
standing, we shall, to the best of our 
surgical knowledge, endeavour to 
re-set. We conceive their duties, not 
to be those of Advocates, but Judges; 
and, if the publick be the Jury, most 
certainly the temperate impartial de- 
cision of the Court ought to form 
the substance of the Reports, not 
the mere partial harangues of the 
Counsel. And what is more, such 
Reviewing is suicidal as to its influ- 
ence over any uot connected with its 
party; while, on the contrary, the 
dispassionate method of treating sub- 
jects, used by Adam Smith, Paley, 
Robertson, Kaimes, and other first- 
class wen, insure to the Writers re- 
pown and authority among persons 
of all sorts of politicks. In short, no- 
thing is more plain, than that it is 
not in the power of mere prejudice 
to convince; that to win, ts better 
than torail; and that criticism found- 
ed entirely upon party-principles is 
injurious to the Authors, as Authors, 
and to the weight which Literature 
might otherwise bave in the public 
estimation. Thusfar we have gouecon- 
cerning the severe litérary grievances 
of Party-reviewing, in which we Aanti- 
quaries, “ who ouly cry old cloaths,” 
will not presume to indulge; but 
leave it to be monopolized by the 
grim and grisly Rabbies, members of 
the Oracle clubs, who walk in quar- 
terly, procession, to the unspeakable 
terror of all his Majesty's scribbling 
subjects. 

Party-reviewing gave birth to the 
pamphlet before us. Mr. Parnell has 
(no doubt, upon Party priaciples) 
made free with Ministers in the 
House of Commons; and he has re- 
ceived, in part-payment, a severe Re- 
view in the Quarterly. With both 
persons, the Honourabie Member and 
the Reviewer, candour was out of 
the question: and we have nothing 
to do with either upon this head. 
All we have to say is, that the pamph- 
let contains many judicious sug- 
gestions, and (with ouly an exception 
or two of great moment) worthy im 
our opinion of serious attention ; 


e.g. the following passage concers- 
wy 
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ing potatoe-dict, which is original and 
interesting. 

“No great improvement can be ex- 
pected in the condition of the peasantry 
of Ireland, till they abandon their pota- 
toe-diet, and make use of bread end meat 
to their food; for, that food is cheapest 
to the working classes, not which costs 
them least, but which enables them to 
earn most. Few mev can stick to labo- 
rious task-work on potatoe diet, and heuce 
the common observation in [reland, when 
aman works hard is, that he is killing 
himself, Potatoes are cheaper than meat 
to a working-man apparently only. They 
often cost more iv Ireland per meal, than 
meat; but if you add the loss of the wo- 
man’s time in carrying them twice a day 
(for he must eat them hot) they are far 
more expensive, In England the woman 
has no trouble, but to boil her pot within 
doors: in Ireland this dirty crop is first 
to be clawed out of the ground by the 
women’s bands ; then when pitted, it must 
be perpetually turned and the shoots 
rubbed off to prevent spoiling; before 
it is cooked, the woman must take 
the potatoes to some stream of water to 
wash, no very short operation, as any one 
that has observed it knows; three times a 
day she has to cook, and often to collect 
the fuel from the hedges, and twice she 
must walk, through all weathers, to carry 
this sorry meal to the man, let him work 
at ever so great a distance. But the evil 
does not end here—this unwholesome food 
produces a whole tribe of stomach com- 
plaints, besides the constant attendant on 
insufficient nourishment, scropbula ; and 
there probably does not exist in any part 
of Europe, so sickly a peasantry as the 
Irish. So easily is it to take things for 
granted, and pronounce, as has always 
been done, that the potatoe is a very 
wholesome food for a labouring man.” 

* But there are frequently what are 
called, ‘ wet years of potatoes,’ through 
the whole country, and always in parti- 
cular fields and districts, and then this 
root is in a watery immature state, that is 
fatal to the health of the poor people, 
who have to live upon it. The certain 
consequence is the low typhus or cabin 
fever, which at all times, and at this pre- 
sent moment, exists’ in Ireland to a 
degree, that in any other country would 
create a serious alarm.” 

“« The excessive over - population has 
often been ascribed to the potatoe diet, 
but in this respect it has no peculiar ef- 
fect; to breed more frequently and later 
in life is the natural result of all poor diet, 
in every description of animal. Any one 
conversant with stock knows this; but it 


holds good also, with respect to the hu-" 


man race. Among the upper ranks, or 
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the weil-fed English labourers, families are 
on an average not numerous, and the 
female frequently ceases to breed early 
in life. But among the peasantry io 
Ireland you scarceiy seé a family that 
reckons less than seven or eight children, 
and the women often breed at an age 
that there is scarcely an instance of in Eng- 
land. The late Me. William Tighe wld 
me, that he took an accvunt of the popu- 
lation of a village belonging to him, and 
found the average of ten persuns to each 
house.” p. 25, seq. 


{t is tritely known, from the for- 
mation of the human teeth, that man 
was intended for a mixed diet, ani- 
mal and vegetable; and, under the 
presumption of accuracy in Mr. Par- 
nell's statement, we confess that from 
the high authority of Adam Smith, 
we have attributed a virtue to po- 
tatoe-diet which it does not possess. 

One laughable circumstance we 
have omitted to notice: Mr. Parnell 
insinuates, that the Reviewer, who 
treats upon husbandry topicks, never 
lived out of the sound of Bow-bells, 
i. e. would take a shovel for a fry ings. 
pan; not knowing what else to call 
it. See p. 8. 


19. Notices illustrative of the Drawings 
and Sketches of some of the most distin- 
uished Masters in all the principal 
shools of Design. By the late Henry 
Reveley, Esq. 8vo.. pp. 278. Long- 
man and Co, 


MR. REVELEY has, by the pub- 
lication of this elegaut volume, con- 
ferred a singular favour on the ad- 
mirer of Taste and Genius and on 
the publick in general. 

** To the Right Honourable John Free- 
man Mitford, Baron Redesda'e of Redes- 
dale, in the county of Northumberland, 
as a tribute of respect to his taste and 
knowledge in the Fine Arts, and in pleas- 
ing recollection of the uninterrupted trend 
ship that subsisted between his Lordship 
and the Editor’s father, this Volume is, 
with sentiments of high regard, inscribed, 
by his very grateful and affectionate 
friend and devoted servant, Hugh Reve- 
ley.” 

In the Preface, Mr. Reveley says, 

* At the instance of several friends 
whose judgment 1 respect, I have been 
induced to submit the following pages to 
the publick. My motive for having so 
long withheld them, arose from the incor- 
rect, as well as incomplete, state in which’ 
my father’s Work was unfortunately left. 


The objections on the first grownd~ have’ 
: beer,” 
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beea, I trast, in some measure removed 
by the kind assistance of a gentleman, 
uot entirely unknown to the literary world, 
who, partly from a passion for the sub- 
ject, and partly too (I flatter myself) 
from a friendly feeling towards the Edi- 
tor, has devoted himself, with mach zeal, to 
the revision of the MS, : those which weigh- 
ed upon my mind from the defective state 
in which that MS, was found, have yield- 
ed to the suggestion, that any original 
and authentic information on a subject so 
little touched, cou'd scarcely fail to be 
willingly and indulgently received. For 
myself I can only say, that if, in editing 
these ‘* Notices,’ I should fortunately be 
considered as instrumental in affording 
either gratification or instruction to the 
Lovers of the Art, and, at the same time, 
in worthily commemorating my father’s 
taste io one of his favourite pursuits, my 
warmest wishes on the occasion will be 
fully accomplished.” 

In an Introduction by the Author, 
it is well observed that, 

“* Different publications by Mr. Pil- 
kington, Mr. Strutt, the Hon. Horace 
Walpole, and Mr, Gilpin, may justly be 
considered as having furnished invalu- 
able aids to admirers and collectors in two 
of the grand divisions of the Art of De- 
signa—those of Painting and Engraving, 
but I am aware of no general and popu- 
lar work which professedly treats of the 
third—the Drawings and Sketches of the 
great Masters: yet they well merit a dis- 
tinct consideration, Less costly and 
magnificent, but more commodious and 
aceegsible than Pictures, less various and 
abundant, but more select and appropri- 
ate than Prints, they have specific re- 
commendations in their favour, which can 
rarely be claimed by either of the two 
other species of productions.” 


Mr. Reveley’s Notices extend to 
nearly 300 Artists of eminence; of 
all of whom, and of their known ex- 
isting performances, a brief but sa- 
tisfactory account is given; scienti- 
fically classed under the several heads 
of “ Masters in History ;” ‘* Masters 
in Portraits, not previously noticed 
as Historical Artists; ‘ Artists in 
Animal Life ;” “ Masters in Land- 
scape, not previously noticed under 
other heads;” and Masters of Sea- 
Pieces.” Each class is chronologi- 


cally arranged; and an alphabetical 
index connects the whole. 
We have very great pleasure in 
transcribing a few short specimens : 
* Antonio Caracci, called I! Gobbo, 
was the natural son of Agostino, under 
whose instructions, assisted by those of 
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the illustrious Annibale, he rapidly ac- 
quired a proficiency, which makes every 
lover of the art deeply regret the short 
time he was allowed to exercise it.—His 
drawings are particularly scarce, The 
only one I have ever seen, is in the Duke 
of ~Devonshire’s collection: the subject, 
is the Baptism of the Eunuch ; with many 
figures: itis of large dimensions; washed 
and heightened, on yellowish paper; and 
has unquestionable merit.” ~ 


“‘ Egbert Hemskerk, the Old, was hap- 
py iu catching and expressing, with a 
great air of truth, every humourous inci- 
dent that fell in his way. His touch is 
free and spirited, his expression excel- 
lent, his colouring transparent, and a 
fine harmony and effect prevail through 
most of his paintings. — His drawings, 
which are scarce in this country, are 
usually very slight. —In Mr. Barnard’s 
collection are two Conversations in red 
chalk, which are masterly:—and [ have 
a representation of Boors playing at Cards 
and carausing, which though executed 
with nothing more than a bit of paper 
rolled up, dipped in tallow, and burned, 
has great merit in point of expression, 
grouping, and spirited handling.” 

* Carlo Dolci, a Florentine, excelled 
both in history and portrait painting: 
but his pictures in general are so elabo- 
rately finished, that his carnations, though 
seductive, exhibit rather the lubricity of 
polished ivory, than the real softness and 
suppleness of flesh.—His drawings are 
very scarce. The few we meet with, are 
usually Heads of Madonnas; highly fi- 
nished in red chalk. In Mr. Barnard’s 
collection is a head in this style, which 
is extremely fine.” 

** Sir James Thornhill, a wative of Dor- 
setshire, displayed talents for the art, 
which, had they been cultivated by a study 
of the great masters of Italy, would have 
raised him, there is little question, to 
first-rate eminence in his profession: as 
it is, and without this advantage, his 
paintings, particularly those in Green- 
wich Hospital, the Dome of St. Paul’s, 
and Hampton Court, abound with merit ; 
and justly entitle him to. high distinction 
in the English school of design.— He has 
left many drawings. Most of these were 
studies for his pictures, and are slightly 
penned. The more finished ones, which 
are scarce, are penned, shaded with In- 
dian-ink or bistre, and heightened. In 
this style are some in Greenwich Hospital, 
framed, which are extremely fine: and 
in various collections we meet with others, 
on historical and allegorical subjects, 
which furnish striking proofs of bis talents 
as an artist.—I have a slight sketch of 
the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, which en- 
circle his portraits of King William and 
Quees 
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Queen Mary on the ceiling of the Great 
Hall, at Greenwich Hospital: and some 
landscapes and views from nature, 
handled in a-more finished manner, but 
very inferior in excellence to his bistori- 
cal compositions.—A few imitations have 
been engraved from his finished drawings 
for the Dome of St. Paul’s.” 

“ William Hogarth gained immortal 
credit to himself, and reflected lustre on 
the English school of design, by the dex- 
terous application of a happy and ori- 
ginal idea—that of converting the pencil 
into a vehicle of moral censure and in- 
struction, by the representation of inci- 
dents, humourous or affecting, bearing an 
immediate relation to real life and maa- 
ners; and conducted, in several instances, 
like a regular fable, through different 
progressive stages, in the very spirit, and 
with all the effect, of a drama.—The few 
drawings we meet with by this master, 
are usually very slight, aud executed in 
a great variety of manners, The detached 
figures of which they in many instances 
consist, were evidently sketched from life, 
and designed as hints for some future 
exertion of his pencil.— At Mr. Millington’s 
exhibition of drawings in the Haymarket, 
in 1784, were three historical pieces by 
this artist ; a Satirical Sketch on the Arts, 
another on the Theatre, and the Lon- 
don Apprentice: the first, consisted of 
many figures, with much hamourous ex- 
pression; and, though slight, was most 
spiritedly handled with a brush and Indian 
ink: the second was executed with black 
chalk upon blue paper; but what cha- 
racters the figures were designed to re- 
present, was hy no meaus easy to be de- 
termined: the third was handled with 
black lead, and exhibited the Apprentice 
fastened to a cross.” 

« Sir Peter Lely, a native of Soest, in 
Westphalia, was State Painter to Charles 
if.; and, from a happy knack of embel- 
lishing the charms of his ladies, acquired 
a degree of practice as a portrait-painter, 
which no artist in this country had ever 
before enjoyed.—His drawings generally 
consist of heads, handled with black and 
white chalk upon coloured paper, He 
left a capital collection of drawings by the 
best old masters, in twenty-one port- 
folios; which, in 1631, sold for upwards 
of eighteen hundred pounds. Each of 
these drawings was stamped with his ini- 
tials P. L.” 

** Sir Godfrey Kneller, on the death of 
Sir Peter Lely, being left without a com- 
petitor, engrossed all the principal busi- 
vess pf the day, and unquestionably sur- 
passed his predecessor in the profusion of 
his portraits; which have now, however, 
Intle to recommend them, but the like- 
hesses they are supposed to transmit.— 
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His drawings are usually beads, bandled 
in Indian-iok: but extremely mannered ; 
and with that general. resemblance in the 
airs and casts of countenance, which ‘af- 
fords the. most conclusive proof that he 
must have very imperfectly seized the 
characteristic lineaments of the originals.” 

* George Smith, of Chichester, was the 
best painter, of the three brothers, His 
pictures are generally finished with great 
care, and the subjects, in most instances, 
well selected from nature ; but the greens 
are too often disagreeably predominant. — 
The few drawings we meet with by this 
artist, are masterly. The best are in the 
taste of Rembrandt; freely executed with 
bistre. [ have a small one of this de- 
scription, which ] had of the artist him- 
self, of considerable merit.” 

There is an excellent account of 
Thomas Gainsborough; “an article 
which was left entirely vacant in the 
original MS. but has been obligingly 
supplied by the gentleman who un- 
dertook the revision of the work ;” 
but we have now only room for the 
conclusion of it: 

** Amongst the most considerable pos- 
sessors of Gainsborough’s drawings, may 
be noticed, his surviving daughter, Mrs, 
M. Gainsborough of Acton, Middlesex ; 
George Nassau, esq.; Dr. Monroe; and 
the Rev. Dr, Kilderbee of Great Glemham, 
Suffolk, son of Samuel Kilderbee, esq. of 
Ipswich, an old friend and companion of 
the artist. Mr. George Frost, of Ipswich, 
has also a pleasing collection of valuable 
specimens, executed in different ways, 
but principally with black chalk and lead 
pencil, iu the neat style of his earlie; 
manner :—an inestimable treasure to one, 
who, in his own admirable sketches from 
nature, decisively evinces, with what a 
congenial ardour, and how keen a relish, 
he has imbibed the genius and spirit of 
his adopted master. —Numerous imita- 
tions of Gainsborough’s style of handling 
have been executed by Laporte, Wells, 
and other artists.” é 

Gainsborough, (it is well observed) 
** justly merits particular considera. 
tion, as the most distinguished Ar- 
tist we can claim, of a character truly 
and exclusively English.” 

One of his early productions, a beau- 
tiful View of Felixstow Cottage, may 
he seen in vol. LXXXVI. ii. 105. 


20. The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture. In Answer to all foregoing 
Systems on this Subject. On occasion of 
the approaching Ceremonial of the Coro- 
nation at Westminster Abbey, By Row- 
ley Lascelles, Esq. Barrister of the 

' Miditte 
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Middle Temple ; Author of ** A Gene- 
ral Outline of the Swiss Landscapes,” 
the ** Letiers of Youick,” Ke. Ke. 8vo. 
pp. 67. Taylor. 


AS the Author of the “ Letters 
of Yorick,” this ingenious Writer 
peeds no introduction to our Readers; 
aod many of them may thence be in- 
duced to peruse the present very 
learned disquisition, which is inscribed 
to Mr. Britton; ‘* whose numerous 
publications, and in particular that 
great national work, * The Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Great Britain,’ 
have, in a manner, appropriated this 
subject.” 


The Volume consists of two parts; 
in the first of which, “ the several 
systems on this subject” are ably and 
candidly considered ; and in the se- 
cond part, called “ The Historical 
System,” Mr. Lascelles unfolds his 
ideas of the origin of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, by referring it to a period as 
remote as the Deluge. 

** The first temple was a portable one 
—a mere altar-piece. It was borne aloft 
with poles, supported on men’s shoulder’s, 
and was not of larger dimensions than 
our communion-table. This was the first 
idea or model of a church, at the earliest 
institation of religious worship. But be- 
fore we proceed any further, we must 
take notice, from Bryant, of three re- 
markable engravings in Pococke’s Egypt, 
copied from the sculpture on Memnon, a 
marble of very high antiquity. These 
represent a boat, containing an old man 
seated in a shrine. The boat is borne 
along in great pomp on the shoulders of 
eighteen or fourscore priests; and doubt- 
lessly related to some mysterious preser- 
vation of their first traditionary ancestor, 
who lived in a very remote age. In se- 
veral parts of Greece, and at the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, a ship was carried about 
in the same » accompanied with 
lamentations, as for some great general 
calamity, followed by rejoicings, as for 
some signal deliverance.” 

After many other ingenious obser- 
vations, Mr. Lascelles proceeds: 

. © All the imaginable formule of the 
Pointed Arch are nothing else than the 
oblique, the perpendicular, and the ho- 
rizontal sections of one and the same boat, 
ship, or ark, In all three alike the point 
is made by the keel, It would be an ex- 
periment well worth trial, to cause three 
small models in box-wood to be made of 
a well-shaped galley or bulk of a ship, 
each one foot long; and to have these 
sawn into layers, very thin, (in order to 
bave as Many as possible), and cut se- 
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verally in horizontal, parabolic, and hy- 
perbolic planes. At each cut the span of 
the arch would vary; and we might thus 
discover all the properties, and arrive at 
the most elegant proportions, of the true 
pointed arch. From these an architect 
of genius might form a design for a Go- 
thic chapel, of a purer order than any 
perhaps now existing. The outside roof, 
as well as the prebendal stalls within, and 
the termination crowning the towers witb- 
out, should be after the form of the second 
arch above described ; the inner roof, or 
ceiling of the nave, transept, and chancel, 
the aisles and doors, after that of the 
third ; and the windows, the smaller open- 
ings between the aisles and nave, as well 
as the tiers of cells and alcoves along the 
Nave, in successive stories, after that of 
the first of the three formule abovemen- 
tioned, The solid piers between the 
arches should be invested with bundles of 
palm-trees, their trunks slim, and stretch- 
ing to a great height; the rest of the 
sculpture scrupulously to follow the sub- 
jects given in the book of Exodus, such as 
flowers, opening roses, lilies, &c. with the 
Cherabin. [Perhaps not in England, nor 
in Italy, are vegetation, life, and voice, so 
truly rendered in sculpture, as they are 
in the wood-carving of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral.] The painted windows might have 
for their story the incidents of the deluge, 
with the circumstances preceding and fol- 
lowing it; not omitting the olive-branch 
and the dove.” 

In the outset Mr, Lascelles says, 

*€ The ceremonial of the Coronation is 
now rapidly approaching, and is to be so- 
lemnized in the Church of Westminster 
Abbey: that Gothic pile, which may be 
said, without exaggeration, to combine in 
one ‘a gorgeous palace, a cloud-capt 
tower, and a solemn temple.’ Such a 
spectacle, of so rare occurrence, naturally 
suggests to the contemplative mind num- 
berless affecting avalogies, overlooked hi- 
therto, or long since forgotten.” 

And in the conclusion he adds, 

** At the approaching coronation, there 
are many parts of the ceremonial, (not to 
mention the costume, the order of the 
procession itself, with the several armo- 
rial ensigns, as marshalled by the Col- 
lege of Heralds,) which will suggest nu- 
merous ideas in the analogy of those of- 
fered here, and confirmatory of them. 
But, above all, the circum-ambient skreen 
of stone, enchased with so many marble 
records of the iliustrious dead—the 

* Storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light—’ 
—these, and other circomstances, will 
open up fresh avenves of thought, and 
present new vistas of speculation on this 

#0 much-debated subject.” 
21. Travels 
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21. Travels in Brazil, in the Years 1315, 

1816, 517. By Prince Maximilian of 
" Wied-huewied. Illustrated with Plates. 

4to. 

DURING a long series of event- 
ful years, an extended war had 
thrown many obstacles in the way of 
every attempt to extend the domain 
of Natural History and Geography, 
by travels into remote quarters of 
the globe. England alone, by her 
iasular situation and the preponder- 
ance of her naval power, was enabled 
to furnish some additions to this 
branch of scientific research. Amongst 
the many other pleasing prospects now 
opened to usby the happy restoration 
of universal peace, is that of seeing 
men animated by an ardent desire for 
new discoveries in the various king- 
doms of nature, successfully under- 
take voyages and travels, and to 
communicate those ample treasures, 
which they cannot fail to collect, to 
their countrymen, whom circum- 


stances, inclination, or necessity, cun- 
fine to their native soil. 

Of the rich and interesting country 
described in the valuable work now 
before us, Europeans have long been 


destitute of any accurate knowledge. 
Until the emigrativa of the Portu- 
guese Court, it was the narrow po- 
licy of the Brizilian Government to 
impede, by every possible obstacle, 
the researches of travellers in these 
regions. A more liberal policy is 
now adopted, which not only permits, 
but encourages, and assists, the inves- 
tigations uf scientific individuals. To 
th enlightened sylem we owe the 
important discoveries of Prince Max- 
imilian of Wied-huewied ; who in the 
years 1815, 1816, and 1817, explored 
the Eastern coast of Brazil, much of 
the interior of the country of which, 
until the recent publication of his 
Travels, was wholly unknown, or at 
least not described. Among the most 
Valuable and curious additions which 
the Prince has made to our know- 
ledge of Natural History, Geography, 
Manners, and Customs, may be rec- 
koned his communications relating to 
the barbarous tribes which inhabit 
the extensive forests that separate 
the East coast from the lofty and 
naked ridge of Middle Brazil, in 
the provinces of Minas Geraés, Guyaz, 
and Pernambuco. 

The description of the manover of 
living in the midst of those unculti- 
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vated regions is very iateresting to 
the European. 

** To form some idea of our mode of ‘life 
at Morrod’ Arrara, conceive a wilderness, in 
which a company of men forms a solitary 
outpost, sufficiently provided by nature 
with the necessaries of life, in abundance 
of game, fish, and good water ; but at the 
same time, by its distance from inhabited 
places, entirely confined to its own re- 
sources, and obliged to be constantly on 
its guard against the savage natives of the 
forest, by whom it is on every side sur- 
rounded, Patachos, and perhaps Boto- 
cudos, prowled about us daily, to watch 
over our motions ; for this reason we went 
all armed ; we numbered between fifty and 
sixty able-bodied men. The wood on the 
side of a mountain, on the bank of the 
Lagoa, had already been felled, so that it 
lay confusedly together like a rude 
abatis. Twenty-four Indians, who were 
particularly serviceable for this purpose, 
went out daily to work; some of them 
were furnished with axes, others with a 
sickle-shaped instrument, fixed to a long 
handle ; the former to cut down trees, the 
latter the underwood and young bushes. 
When a large tree was felled it drew dowa 
many other trees with it to the ground, 
because all these forests are interlaced 
and twined together by the strongest lig- 
neous climbing plants; many trunks were 
broken off by others, and remained stand- 
ing like colossal pillars: prickly plants, 
especially the stems of airi palm, which 
are covered with thorns, lay. every where 
on the ground, and made these abatis per- 
fectly impenetrable. The ouvidor had 
caused five or six huts to be built near 
the /agoa, the roofs of which were covered 
with uricanna leaves. Four of our Ia- 
dians, who, like most of their country- 
men, were very good hunters, and still 
better fishermen and boatmen, were sent 
out every morning for the whole day to 
fish, hunt, and examine our mundeos or 
traps for animals, and they always 
brought home in the evening, game and 
abundance of fish, principally piabanhas, 
trairas, piace, robal, and other species. As 
soon as our people were collected toge- 
ther in the evening, we had no cause to 
fear an attack of the savages. Against a 
surprise by night, which they do not 
readily attempt in the dark, we were se- 
cured by the vigilance of our dogs. A 
large dog belonging to the ouvidor dis- 
tinguished himself above the rest; he 
seemed to scent the savages when 
they prowled about on the mountain, be- 
youd the Lagoa. On these occasions he 
was quite furious, and barked long and 
without intermission towards the suspicious 
quarter. The patachos, from their dark 
lurking places, doubtless observed ur, 
not without wonder and dissatisfaction, 

and 
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and oor huaters had need of great cau- 
tion uot to approach them unguardedly. 
We often heard these savages imitate the 
notes of the owls (curuja) of the capueira, 
and other animals, especially the night- 
birds; but our Indians, who were equally 
skilled in this art, never failed to distin- 
guish the imitation from nature. A per- 
son not acquainted with it, would perbaps 
have attempted to follow the call of the 
bird, when the arrows of the savages would 
have shewn him his mistake.” p. 221. 

It appears that all the savage 
tribes of those regions believe in se- 
veral mighty supernatural beings, of 
whom the most potent is, the God of 
thunder, called by them Tupa or Tu- 
pan. The attempts which have hi- 
therto been made to reclaim these 
people from their wild and wandering 
habits have constantly failed, because 
slavery was proposed to them as the 
price of civilization. We hope that 
a more liberal and humane policy will 
be pursued in future; and have no 
doubt, that if settled independently, 
and engaged io agricultural pursuits, 
a friendly intercourse with them 
would be far more profitable to the 
Portuguese Brazilians, than the la- 
bour which might. be extorted from 
them by an unjustifiable invasion 
of their natural liberty. 

Throughout this volume we ob- 
serve the fruits of a mind highly cul- 
tivated, and embued with an ardent 
desire of elucidating the inexhaust- 
able stores of natural history; and we 
shall hail with sincere pleasure the 
appearance of the nore volume of 
the labours of this learned and ac- 
complished Prince, who thus endea- 
vours to render his knowledge and 
attainments useful to mankind. 


22. The Annual Register, or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the Year 1809. 8vo. pp. 1146. Ri- 
vingtons. : 
ONCE again we have the satisfaction 

of congratulating our old Friends 

(the genuine Successors of Burke and 

Dodsley) on the completion of ano- 

ther large and interesting volume. 

Festina lenté may be properly ap- 

plied to them—slow, but sure. 

“The portion of Euopean Annals in- 
cluded in this Volume, is perhaps, beyond 
example, even in those of the years im- 
mediately preceding, marked with events 
of the deepest interest to the present age 
and to posterity. The War in the Penin- 
sula continued to offer the spectacle of a 
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gallant people persevering in the defence 
of their independence, under every dis- 
couragement which enormous disparity 
of force, and the imbecility, and not un- 
frequeut treachery of their leaders, could 
oppose to their exertions. The reverses 
sustained by the patriots in the field, 
were, iu mavy iustances, considerable ; 
but they scarcely affected the opinions of 
those whose anticipations of the ultimate 
triumph of the cause, had been founded, 
not upon avy calculation of the military 
means which the people might be able to 
oppose to their invaders, but in a reliance 
upon the moral resources, afforded by 
the pride, the ardour, the inflexible ob- 
stinacy of purpose, which was known to 
distinguish the Spanish character. A 
new era in the War was marked by the 
advance of a British army, under Sir Ar- 
ther Wellesley, to co-operate with the 
Spaniards in Estremadura, The politi- 
cal results of the bloody victory achieved 
by our troops at Talavera, might at first 
appear inadequate; but the pledge which 
it gave of the positive superiority of the 
British soldier in the day of battle, was, 
by many, considered as fully compensat- 
ing all the hazard and losses of the cam- 
paign. 

“ The most distinguishing events of the 
year, however, took place in Germany : 
a fourth attempt was made by Austria to 
liberate herself and the Continent from 
the insolent tyranny of France, but met 
with ij] success more rapid and decisive 
even thaw that which bad attended ber 
former misdirected efforts in 1806. The 
separation and consequent destruction or 
dispersion of the several Austrian corps 
ion Bavaria, was quickly followed by the 
fall of the capital. A conflict of almost 
unexampled obstinacy aud bloodshed en- 
sued in the neighbourhood of that city, 
aod the hopes of Europe revived, when 
Napoleon was, for the first time, seen re- 
tiring from the field with immense loss, 
and under circumstances apparently of al- 
most complete discomfiture. But the sub- 
sequeut inaction, whether justifiable or not, 
of the Archduke, repressed these expec- 
tations, which were finally destroyed by 
the battle of Wagram, and the negocia- 
tions which immediately followed, An 
animating contrast to these scenes of Im- 
perial weakness, was afforded by the in- 
surrection of the Tyrolese peasantry ; and 
cruel and melancholy as was the result of 
their attempt, the philosophical politician 
was, in some degree, consoled by the new 
testimony it gave of the energies of action 
and endurance, of which unperverted man 
is capable, when at length aroused to the 
assertion of his right by the contumely of 
a tyrapnous usurpation, The intimations 
of the tone of feeling prevailing in Ger- 
many, elicited by the movements of Schill 
and the Duke of Brunswick, afforded a 
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ge not less encouraging of the ad- 
vantages, which, under more favourable 
circamstances, thight be taken of this dis- 
position to overthrow the domination by 
which that people was degraded and op- 
pressed. 

“ A great revolution in Sweden, by 
which a foreign soldier of fortune was 
raised to the crown of that kingdom, 

d to plete the system of French 
influence on the Continent. Of the events 
more appropriate to English history, the 
expedition to the Scheidt stands unhap- 
pily the most prominent. We have given 
the narrative of that ill-fated attempt with 
considerable detaj!, reserving for the follow- 
ing year the more direct discussion of its 
merits. 

‘<The Parliamentary proceedings of 1 809, 
are particularly interesting. The inves- 
tigation of the charges brought against 
the Duke of York absorbed the public at- 
tention in a manner almost unprecedented 
in our history, and the whole talent of 
the house was exerted to the utmost in 
the lengthened discussions which took 
place upon it. The agitation of this mat- 
ter naturally suggested the revival of the 
question of reform, the debates upon 
which are more especially remarkable, as 
containing the last, and, perhaps, the 
most admirable productions of the wisdom 
and eloquence of the late Mr. Windham.” 





23. The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity 


briefly stated and defended: and the 
Church of England vindicated from the 
Charge of Uncharitableness in retaining 
the Athanasian Creed. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, M. A. of Saint Johu’s 
, Cambridge, Curate of the United 
ishes of Christ Church, Newgate- street, 
and Saint Leonard, Foster-lane. 12mo, 
pp. 189, Cadell. 


THE Uvitarians are at this very 
time, and for the last few months 
have been, very active in circulating 
their deadly tenets, and especially the 
objections which Mr. Horne has in 
this volume considered aod refuted. 


* As various old objections (for most 
of those which are now commonly urged, 
were made and refuted nearly one hundred 
andl fifty years sincé,) have been revived 
in the present day, and stated anew; and 
as they are now circulating with ardent 
zeal and indefatigable assiduity by those, 
who dispute or deny the Scripture doc- 
trine of the Trinity, it becomes the duty 
of every one, who cherishes a regard for 
sacred truth, to resume the defensive ar- 
mour of its departed champions, and to 
‘contend earnestly, with meekness and 
fear, for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.’ Under this sense of duty the 
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Author composed, and lately delivered at 
Christ Church Newgate-street, two Dis- 
courses, the substance of which is now 
offered to the candid attention of the pub= 
lick: and, while he bas endeavoured to 
supply the members of the Anglican 
Church with brief answers to those objec- 
tions, and with a concise MANUAL of the 
Scriptural evidence for the doctrine of the 
Trinity, be has also attempted to eluci- 
date the principal clauses of the Athana- 
sian Creed, and to shew its consistency 
with the tenor of Scripture. The form of 
sermons has for the most part beev re- 
tained in the following pages; because it 
has enabled the Author to state certain 
arguments and illustrations in a more 
popular manner, 

“In preparing the work for the press, 
he has availed himself of the opportunity 
thus presented to him, of giving many 
texts and some arguments in detail, the 
results only of which could be delivered 
orally; and he has added an Appendix, 
containing elucidations of the subject, 
compiled from the early Fathers of the 
Church, and from other sources, which, 
though familiar to every divine, are not 
known or accessible to ordinary English 
readers, for whose use the present manual 
is more particularly designed.” 

The Appendix bas evidently been a 
task of much labour; but the * Ene- 
my were in our Camp;” and, as one 
of the Watchmen of our Church (so 
the Clergy are styled in the Ordina- 
tion Service), Mr. Horne seems to 
have felt it his duty to be on the 
alert. 


24, Sermoni Propriora: or Essays in Verse. 
By William Hett, M.A. 8vo. pp. 80. 
Rivingtons. 

AFTER the commendation very 
justly gives P. 47.) to the Sermons 
of this venerable Diyine, we are not 
disposed to censure his Poetical E/- 
fusions, which are of various descrip- 
tions, nearly 50 in number; which the 
Author thus fairly characterizes: 

‘* They have been committed to paper 
in a variety of dispositions of mind; of 
love and indignation, of hilarity and low- 
ness of spirits, of sorrow and merriment, 
during the course of a long and not un- 
happy life. Some of them were written 
when I was not much more than twenty 
years of age, others since I have been 
between sixty and seventy. Whatever 
may be their respective tendencies, I hope 
and trust that there is not to -be found in 
them, either collectively or individually, 
a single sentiment or expression, which will 
cause any one good and houest map to 
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become my foe; or which will call up a 
suffasion into a cheek of the most delicate 
purity. Several of them have been oc- 
casioned by my strong attachment to the 
fair sex. If this be a frailty, I plead 
guilty to the charge; and freely profess, 
that I have ever felt, and still continue 
to feel, an invincible predilection for good 
and amiable women; and deem them to 
be, what I have ever found them, one of 
the main comforters and sweeteners of 
the life of man,. I say one of the main 
comforters and sweeteners of the life of 
man; because I think there is another 
which is still more efficacious in this 
respect; I mean, @ conscience void of of- 
fence toward God and towardmen. W.H.” 


The first Poem, addressed to an 
emivent Publisher, is thus introduced: 


**T sent the following collection to an 
eminent publisher of books, in London, 
and requested him to print and publish 
them at his own expence and his own 
risk, He declined the offer, and returned 
the manuscript, without assigning any 
reason for his refusal.” 


[Why the offer was declined, we 
can readily conceive; but some rea- 
son might have been given. ] 


** Go forth, my darling child, go forth to 

London, 

The mart of all that’s splendid in this isle, 

Britain, the great, the noble queen of 
nations. 

To pay thy just respects, and tell him, 

That thy pretensions are not bigh and 
towering ; 

Far, far beneath the poets of this age, 

The Scotts, the Crabbes, the Byrons; rich 
in fame 

And worthy of renown. More humble thou 

Di-playest the casual! feelings of a wight, 

Who meets the changeful modes of earthly 
scenes, 

And oft describes, in many a varied strain, 

The strong emotions of his active spirit. 

Should’st thou possess the charm of native 
innocence, 

If thy tongue utter what is just and lovely, 

Thy words be pertinent, thy sense in- 
structive, 

Then tell the patron of the wise and good, 

To dress thee in a neat and simple garb, 

And send thee forth into the curious world, 

To be caressed awhile, and then forgotten. 

But if thy presence should be deemed of- 
fensive, [meaning ; 

Thy manners rude, thy words devoid of 

If thy discourse be neither good nor plea- 
sant, 

Let him return thee to thy parent’s bosom. 

Yes, come to me, and | will give thee 
shelter, 

Aad love thee stil), because thou art mine 
offspring.” 
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The Reader shall judge for him- 
self by a short specimen or two: 
“ Epitaph for a Robin Redbreast. 
« Here lies sweet Robin, gentle bird, 
Who never sinned in deed or word, 
Nor ever erred in thought. 
Happy the man, who thus can say, 
That he hath spent each passing day, 
In doing what he ought.” 
“« A Radical Cure. 
“From a mortified toe do you wish to 
escape ? [grape. 
Take a plentiful dose of the juice of the 
To prevent the dire spread of the radical 


rot; 
For the juice of the grape gives a dose of 
grape-shot,” 
“ A Kiss. 
** Do, tell me, dear Mary, the reason of 
this: 
I never see you, but I think of a kiss. 
Now don’t you be angry, because I say so: 
The thought will arise, whether ! will or 
no.” 

One of the longest and not least 
pleasing of the Poems is an enco- 
mium on the City of Lincolo; in a 
note on which, the benevolent Bard 
says, 

**T have now been an inhabitant of 
Lincoln fur nearly the space of fk .y 
years; and I think | can take upon me to 
say that, in the promptness and extent of 
its occasional liberalities, Lincoln is not 
often equalled, and can scarcely be ex- 
ceeded.” 


25. Religious Principle, exhibited as the 
Ground-work of Monarchy. By Francis 
Skurray, B,D. Fellow of Lincoin Col- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 44. Cadell 
and Davies. 

THE name of our Author and of 
his former publication cannot be un- 
known to our Readers. They have 
been noticed in our Reviewing de- 
partment, and introduced into our 
columns by Correspondents. (See 
vol. LXXXVIII. ii. pp. 36. 585. 
LXXXIX. ii. 332. 

Mr. S. now comes before the pub- 
lick as an eulogist of the departed 
King, grounding the success and glory 
of his reign on the basis of Religion. 

Our limits confine us to a single ex- 
tract. 

** The Coronation presented another 
proof of the power of Religion on the 
heart and mind of the King. This inte- 


resting ceremonial is completed by the 
administration of the most solemn ordi- 
nance of our Church. When his Majesty 
approached the altar and beheld the sym- 
bols of our Redemption in the consecrated 
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elements, he deposited the crown from his 
anointed head, in homage to that super- 
nal Power, by whom ‘ Kings reign and 
Princes decree justice.’ 

“* Investiture of inferior Potentates may 
be marked with more gorgeousness, but 
this solemn act of bumiliation conferred 
an unction on the ceremonial, without a 
parallel in History. If the voice of a spi- 
ritual ambassador were audible in the 
Royal Courts, it should whisper in the 
ears of the Monarch, now contemplating 
his own inauguration, ‘ Go and do thou 
likewise.’ The act itself would be im- 
pressive, but it would recal to remem- 
brance the description of a higher solem- 
nity: —‘ The four and twenty elders fall 
down before Him that sat on the throne, 
and worship Him that liveth for ever and 
ever, and cast their crowns before the throne, 
saying, Thou art worthy, O Lorp, to re- 
ceive glory and honour and power; for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy 
pleasure they are and were created.’ ” 


The Appendix contains Royal Auec- 
dotes, partly selected and partly ori- 
gival, consisting of amiable illustra- 
tions of character, the perusal of 
which cannot fail to gratify all those 
Readers who “ fear God and honour 


«aye King.” 


26. Christianity pleading for the Patron- 
age of the Civil Power, but protesting 
against the Aid of Penal Laws: Consider- 
ed in Three Sermons preached in Essex- 
street Chapel. By the Rev. Thomas Bel- 
sham, Minister of the Chapel, 8vo. pp. 
97. Hunter, 

THE unwearied Author of these 

Discourses acquaints the Reader, that 


*« His attention was vaturally attracted 
to the long-controverted subject of the 
right and expedience of the civil power to 
interpose in the concerns of religion, and 
to the just limits of its authority ; by the 
late prosecutions for impugning and re- 
vjling the Christian religion—the severity 
of the sentence passed upon the offenders 
—and the unchristian exultation which 
was expressed, not only by the thought- 
less and superstitious multitude, but by 
many who should have been better ac- 
quainted with the mild and forbearing 
spirit of the Gospel, and even by some 
who were themselves not long ago equally 
amenable to the penal laws.” 

On these grounds we are not sur- 
prized to find Mr. Belsham asserting 
most gravely, that 

“The absolute interdict which Chris- 
tianity imposes upon the use of civil re- 
strictions and penalties, against the im- 
pogners of its doctrinés, is as wise as it 
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is merciful: and that it is most favourable 
to the interest of religion itself, as well as 
to the peace of society, that divine reve- 
lation should be left to stand upon its own 
proper ground of evidence ; that with re- 
gard to those who seriously disbelieve the 
Christian religion, it is most certam that 
visiting them with the pevalties of law will 
never convince their understandings of 
its truth.” And that ‘ to what is called 
reviling the Christian religion,” Mr. Bel- 
sham answers ‘directly and without hesi- 
tation, that no person ought to suffer 
pains and penalties for a charge of this 
kind, however plausible or evev just.” 


27. A Collection of Miscellaneous and Re- 
ligious Poems. To which is added, a 
Series of Odes, on various Subjects, illus- 
trated with Original Tales. By Paul 
Thackwell, Foolscap 800. pp.129. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 


THERE is something very grate- 
ful to the philosophical mind, in be- 
holding men of business, recreating 
themselves with literary amusements. 
It was by means of an intellectual 
bias, universally expanded over the 
whole Nation, that Greece became 
the arbiter of taste, and the standard 
of perfection; and had Wedgewood, 
Watt, and Bolton, limited their ac- 
quirements to the counting-house, no 
inconsiderable detriment would have 
been sustained in the arts, the com- 
merce, and the glory of Great Britain, 
more properly Britain the Great.—~ 
We say nothing of the tendency in 
Literature to domesticate the habits 

_ of those who otherwise might seek 
the coarse relaxations of the tavern; 
and the happiness which results from 
reading habits. 

Mr. Thackwell is a worthy Bur- 
gess of the town of Ross, who pos- 
sesses a clear head, and delivers bis 
thoughts in prose and verse, with 
great neatness. The deep feeling 
which pervades his religious and mo- 
ral _ do honour to his head and 
his heart; nor do we find any traits 

of that Oriental voluptuousness which 

too commonly pervades the poetry 
of moderns, and makes the Muses 
agents of corruption. 

We select ** The Country School- 
master, a Tale.” 

“ A Country Schoolmaster, hight Jonas 

Bell, 
Once undertook of little souls, 
To furbish up their jobbernowles, 

In other words be taught them how to 

spell. 

And 
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And well adapted to the task was Bell, 
Whose iron visage measured half an 
ell; 
With huge proboscis and eye-brows of soot, 
Arm’d at the jow! just like a boar, 
And when he gave an angry roar, 
The little school-boys stood, like fishes, 
mute. 


Poor Jonas, tho’ a patient man, as Job, 
(Yet still, like Job, was sometimes beard 
to grow!) 

Was by a scholar’s adamantine mob, 
Beyond all patience, gravelled to the soul : 
I question, whether Jonas in the fish, 

Did ever diet on a bitterer dish. 


*Twas thus, a lady who supported Bell, 
Came, unexpectedly, to hear them spell: 
The pupil fix’d on by the Pedagogue, 
Was eke, a little round-fac’d ruddy dog, 
Who thus his letters on the table laid— 
M, I, L, K, and paused—* well, Sir, what’s 
that ? 
*I cannot tell,,—the boy all trembling 
said, 
* Not tell! you little blind and stupid brat?’ 


* Not tell?” roar’d Jonas in a violent rage, 

And guick prepar’d an angry war to wage, 

Tell me this instant, or I'll flea thy bide— ; 
Come Sir? 

Dost thou this birchen weapon see ?— 

What puts thy mother in her tea ??— 

With lifted eyes the ragged rogue replied— 
‘RUM, Sir!!! ” 


The Freemasons will find many 


pleasing songs in this cwllection; 
which we warmly recommen to the 
brethren of the craft. 


28. Sonnets, Amatory, Incidental, and 
Descriptive ; with other Poems. 
nelius Webb. I2mo, pp. 24. 
THE style of a popular Poet of 

the day generally appears, like the 

King’s head upon the coins, in almost 

all contemporary Poems; but Mr. 

Webb has presented us with some 

pleasing sonnets (mostly pure, as com- 

prising only a single idea) and formed 
is style from Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Milton. 


29. Viatoria; with a Fragment and other 
Poems. 8vo. pp.111. Hone, 


THOUGH we do not approve of 
eulogies on Ney, Murat, and others, 
known to be as infamous and dan- 
gerous rascals, as ever existed ; yet, 
to avoid the hornets’ nest of Faction, 
we very readily admit that the Au- 
thor’s poetical talents are as praise- 
La as his political principles are 
silly. 
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30. Religion, a Poem. vo. pp. 30. 


THE Poem under this incongrous 
title is a splenetic Calvinistic invec- 
tive agpins the Established Clergy 
and Churchmen, in doggrels, whi 
one line (p.7.) will be sufficient to 
characterize. 


* Who, to bid conscience kiss their pos- 
teriors 
For a seat on the Bench will not flinch.” 


The vulgar Bard is alluding to Cle- 
rical Magistrates. We know that the 
Opposition has raised.a clamour oa 
this subject, because the Clergy are 
in = Tories, and cannot easily 
be brought over to their views. But 
whoever considers the inveteracy of 
Country Gentlemen, when offended, 
and how much their property favours 
to tyranny; how perpetually the game 
generates hostile feelings; and how 
disinclined they are to tedious and 
patient investigations; such persons 
may think that a mixture of the 
Clergy with the Lay Magistrates is 
highly auxiliary to the humane and just 
execution of the Laws. Nor do we 
think that the business of the cour- 
try (so extensive is that of the Ma- 
gistracy) could otherwise be con- 
ducted, especially during the shoot- 
ing and hunting seasons. Acting 
Lawyers cannot sit on the Bench; Sur- 
geons are too much occupied to study 
Burn’s Justice. Without the aid of 
the Clergy, there would not in many 
parts of the kingdom be a Magis- 
trate for miles, at least one qualified 
by education. Besides, the Clergy 
judge of men by their religious and 
moral characters, not by favourist- 
ism and such modes of judging upon 
Horace’s “ Vanz leges sine moribus.” 
They assist and support reverence for 
the laws, or supersede them by incul- 
cation of principle. If Parishioners 
can settle worldly disputes by making 
their Pastor the umpire, why should 
such duties be limited to a Parish ?— 
In short, we think that Clerical Ma- 

istrates are nut only necessary, but 
indispensable. 


31. The Castle and Tomb of the Patriot 
Monarch; or, A Visit to Windsor, on 
occasion of the Funeral Procession of 
George the Third. With a Sketch of his 
Character, and an E aving by Cruik- 
shanks. 4 Poetical Narratwe, By a 
Clergyman of Oxford, 8vo. pp. 66. 
Hatchard and Son. 


THE 
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THE “ Sketch” of our late be- 
loved Sovereign contains some judi- 
cious remarks and pleasing anecdotes. 


“ A foundation of good principles was 
laid in the mind of George the Third when 
a youth, epon which was raised the su- 
perstructure of a useful, patriotic, event- 
ful, and beneficent reign. Our late excel- 
lent Sovereign was a Christian by educa- 
tion and by choice.” 

“This prompted him to a regular at- 
tendance on the house of God, and to 
family-religion with his own household, to 
whom he read Dr. Barrow’s Sermons on a 
Sunday evening.—And so deep-rooted was 
his piety, that even in the depth of his 
malady, as he told a Bishop after his 
recovery, ‘ there was not a day in which 
he was not enabled to lift up his heart to 
God ? ” 

“A Dean, who is now raised to the 
Episcopal Bench, was once called upon 
to preach before his Majesty, and he 
chose for his subject that all-important 
doctrine which, in Luther’s opinion, is the 
test of a falling or a standing Church— 
the doctrine of justification by faith in 
the Redeemer. His Majesty thanked the 
honest Dean for his sermon, and said he 
should like to hear such preaching more 
frequently.” 

The Poem descriptive of the 
* Scenes at Windsor” consists of 58 
stanzas; one of which may suffice 
for a specimen : 


“ That King, who for threescore fair sum- 
mers has sway’d 
A bright sceptre of love o'er a virtuous 
nation, 
Aside all the pomp of dominion bas laid, 
Whilst he soars to a nobler and loftier 
station ! ! 
With looks of affection his flight we pur- 
sue, 
And ‘ My Father! my Father’s |’ the 
general cry ; 
For ‘ The chariot of Israel and horsemen’ 
we view, 
As the patriarch Monarch ascends thro’ 
the sky.” 


In 26 stanzas of a different mea- 
sure is given “* A Poetical Memoir 
of a Patriot Prince.” (The much la- 
mented Duke of Kent.) 

* Not a charity languish’d for want of his 
aid, 

As Patron or President six own’d his 

name ; 
Kent ever prepar’d with a smile took the 
lead, 

And the virtuous rescued and guarded 

from shame.”’ 


The whole concludes with 
“ Sketch of the Character of the Duke 
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of Kent, and the Testimonies of the Duke 
of Bedford, Mr. Wilberforce, Dr. Collyer, 
aud other illustrious persons, to his vir- 
tues.” 


32. Varieties in Woman: A Novel, ia 
three Volumes. 12mo, Baldwin, Cra- 
dock and Joy. 

IT is vexatious, in the view of 
society, to see how wretchedly insi- 
pid are the majority of girls. The 
strong educational check which is 
applied to liveliness, lest it should 
degenerate into romping, forward- 
ness, or impudence, makes them 
merely animated clocks, striking onl 
Yes and No, and dully diversified wit 
the miserable chimes of “a handsome 
young man,” or “a handsome gown ;” 
or a “good ball” —nothing that refers 
to mind. 

Men of high knowledge of the 
world have uttered the dreadful opi- 
nion, that not one half of the girls 
now living in the British Empire will 
ever be married: and under this woe- 
ful prospect we would not be thought 
void of feeling. We think that nai- 
veté, and everlasting good humour, 
are methods, next to a good fortune, 
the most likely to gain husbands, 
We do not undervalue good dancing, 
or good dressing; but they are not 
qualities which form the friend or 
companion. They do not store the 
heart with valuable principles, or 
the mind with social and conversa- 
tional taleuts. Gracefulness, delicac 
of sentiment, fine taste, genteel vi- 
vacity, studious suppression of every 
perturbed feeling or angry expres- 
sion, form the fascivating woman of 
pattern character. We think that 
there is something of too mechani- 
cal a turn in the'education of girls, 
as if they had nothing else but tongues, 
hands, and feet. We do not mean 
that they should be tutored into Phi- 
losophers, and Bas Bleus; but that 
taste, sentiment, feeling, and high 
morality, should take the lead: and 
above all, the commanding charms 
of perpetual temper and interesting 
conversation, All this is eatirely lost 
by placing the desire to please in ac- 
complishments only. 

In the Novel before us, the Heroine 
is a wise matron-like Reasoner, but of 
rather too masculine and intellectual 
acast. Another is a fine girl, full of 
strong passion, but highly graceful 
and attractive. A third, a discon- 

tented 
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tented mindless old maid. A fourth, 
an fepicure abounding with mean 
qualities. A fifth, an affected doll 
of quality ; the last, but not least, a 
Lady Fanny Lambeth, a fascivating, 
improved Die Vernon. In this cha- 
racter we think that the Authoress 
has done what very few are able to 
do, given us a correct picture of a 
truly lovely girl. Nature appears; 
and she is not converted by severe 
education into a mere cold handsome 
statue. She is playful and sensible, 
and elegant, and even her faults are 
pretty feminites. Her lover, Harley, 
is also a fine manly noble-minded 
fellow. As tothe Hero, who in his 
searches after a wife, is just like a 
man going to buy a horse, he is a 
Clergyman more than a country Gen- 
tleman, and his flame a Clergywo- 
man. They are therefore excellently 
matched. We remember a Mr. Cav- 
lebs, half a Quaker, and half a Gos- 
pel preacher, converted into a Novel 
Hero; and we should not be sur- 
prized one day or other to see a 
Bishop undergo such an extraordi- 
nary translation.—Upon the whole, 
this is an instructive moral tale, 
which often rises above the whipt- 
syllabub character of most novels. 


33. Zayda; A Spanish Tale, in Three 
Cantos; and other Poems, Stanzas and 
Canzonets. By Oscar. Small 8vo. 
pp. 163. Whittaker. 


THIS Collection cousists of Poems 
uniformly sweet, of equable tone; 
though some of the forced ideas be- 
tray the hot-bed; and there is occa- 
sionally exhibited a propensity to 
alliteration. We speak thus, not io 
censure; but that the Author may 
in future prefer the simple sugges- 
tions of nature; for we do not think 
that it was any improvement of the 
Venus de Medicis, that ber hair was 
= The model which this Author 

as chosen is chiefly Moore. 

We select the following lines on 
Grief, as being of high merit. © 
* Yet tis a strange deceitful thing 
That feels, denotes misfortune’s sting ; 
And, as the timid blush of youtb, 

It tells, and still denies the truth, 

And thus the feeling heart can hide 
Its love, its fondness, by its pride ; 
Such is the tender smile of grief 

That fain would wear, yet mocks relief. 
Alas! it is a painful sneer, 

That laughs at Destiny’s career ; 


Dissembles what no power can steal, 
Disguises what it e’er must feel, 
Despises fate, derides despair, 
And speaks them all without a tear.” 

« Thus can expression oft impart 
The feelings of a broken heart ; 
And in the placid smile express, 
The loveliest beam of tenderness; 
Speak in the sweet repose that’s there 
Hope, disappointment, and despair ; 
And oa the brow and lip pourtray 
The painful look of memory.” p. 140. 

In these lines we see the merits and 
faults of the Author, genius united 
with point and concetto: but perhaps 
we go too far, for it is our opinion 
that Petrach is too subtle and artifi- 
cial: and, if we are correct, it is a 
fault, which, even if it can command 
admiration, is a death-blow to sym- 
pathy ; because none can feel it, who 
have not twin minds cast in the same 
mould. It is not a copy of Nature's 
drawings; but taken from the man’s 
own private view. 


34. A Letter to the Right Hon. George 
Canning, in Answer to certain Passages 
of a * Speech delivered by him at the 
Dinner given in celebration of his Re- 
election for Liverpool, March 18th, 1820; 
Third Edition, revised and corrected.’ 
By John Colman Rashleigh, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 12. Ridgway. 

A well-written and dispassionate 
argument for Parliamentary Reform. 

*€ | offer no apology (says Mr. R.) for 
addressing you through the same public 
press which you have so lately made the 
medium of a laboured and volunteer at- 
tack on the friends of Parliamentary Re- 
form. But I have waited till the present 
moment, in the anxious hope, that some 
one would have been found among them, 
equally zealous with myself, and more 
competent to vindicate so excellent a 
cause; aod to expose the fallacies by 
which you, with no common art and pains, 
have attempted to perplex it. 

** Mr. Cobbeit, however, alone, so far 
as I am informed, has taken up your 
gauntlet: and his reply to your speech, 
however able, is occasional and partial. 
It appears to me, therefore, expedient, 
now that this great question is so soon to 
be brought up again under the consider- 
ation of the House of Commons, to give 
you, upon somewhat broader grounds, the 
satisfaction which you require of the Re- 
formers—to put it out of your power 
again to complain, ‘ that in various 
places, and on many occasions, you have 
stated certain questions on this subject, 
to which you have never yet been able to 
obtain an answer’.”” 


35. A 
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$5. A Speech upon moving certain Re- 


solutions to Petition the House of Com- 
mons jor a Reform in Parliament ; de- 
livered in the Common Council of the 
City of London, on Wednesday, the 
26th of May, 1820. BySamuel Favell. 
Together with a Speech upon moving an 
Address to the Queen, on Wednesday the 
14th of June, 1820. Svo. pp. 48, 
Hunter, 


MR. FAVELL isa sensible man, 
and a good orator. His politicks are 
those of the Whigs under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Fox; and the memor- 
able events of the present period 
could not well be passed over by him 
in silence. His arguments are strong ; 
but, like those of a Barrister engaged 
for a Client, they are all on one side 
of the question. 

In a Prefatory Address to the Cor- 
poration Mr. Favell says, 


** As I may not be able much longer 
to continue the active duties of a Member 
of the Common Council, I am anxious to 
put upon record those opinions which 
have influenced the public conduct of my 
life.” 


He subsequently observes, 


“One of the obnoxious public meet- 
ings in the City is the Livery in Common 
Hall, where it ig said no person can be 
heard but on one side of the question; 
which is often true, but it is by no means 
peculiar to them. At the great meeting 
of Merchants and Bankers at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, 1792, which meeting was 
supposed to have decided Mr. Pitt for 
the French war, not only were persons 
opposed being heard, but treated with 
barbarous violence; aud, withdut at- 
tempting to speak, I narrowly escaped 
with life. The truth is, none of thesé 
large meetings are capable of much de- 
bate, and should only be assembled upon 
great occasions, suited to express public 
feelings,” 


In a note Mr. Favell adds, 


** My peculiar danger arose from a 
libel which appeared in The Times (which 
at that time was very differently conduct- 
ed from the present Times), describing 
me at great length as having got my money 
by cheating the sailors at Wapping, and 
concluding by giving a list of oaths I swore 
by the head of Carra and the heart of 
Dumourier, that I would dye the river 
with aristocratic blood ; so that every one 
thought he saw an assassin ready to plunge 
a dagger in his breast.” 


36. A Fra t of the Hi John 
Bull ; with the Birth, ) ese _ 
cation, and Humours of Jack Radical : 


with Incidental Remarks upon Antient and 

Modern Radicalism. By Horace Hom- 

bergh, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Lon- 

don, 8vo. pp. 85. Hatchard and Son. 

Of this humourous pamphlet, we 
shall give an ample analysis. 

“1, The alarm of Jobn Bull at a confla- 
gration, discovered in the house of Lewis 
Debonuair.—He offers his assistance, but 
too late.—IIl consequences of humanity 
misapplied. 2. John’s determination to look 
his danger in the face, though advised to 
cover over the burning embers, and be 
easy.—A reconciliation of civil discord 
amongst his enemies.—They are united 
in a firm Confederation, by the address 
and eloquence of Bony the butcher. 3, 
The solid wisdom of John’s counsels con- 
firmed—and the ill effect of a contrary 
policy.—Triumphs of the butcher.—Joha 
crosses the water in quest of Bony—a 
combat at quarter-staff,--The butcher twice 
knocked known, and as good as dead—is 
captured and secured —John Bull gains 
by the victory.—Escape and recapture of 
Bony.—The shop of the Debonnairs fitted 
again.—John secures it against the rob- 
bers, by a watchman’s box. 4. John’s 
difficulties increased by the incumbrance 
of his glory. — Hieroglyphics to impress 
lessons of fortitude. —Revolutionary crac- 
kers discovered in his kitchen. —His chim- 
ney fired.—Character of Master John.— 
Early symptoms of obliquity.—Whispers 
asto his legitimacy disproved by the pa- 
tish register.—Remarkable nativities in 
the year 1789.—High character of Mrs. 
Bull. 5. Good education ill bestowed 
upon Master John—yet he qualifies bim- 
self for future celebrity. —Prefers modern 
to antient learning, and works of fiction 
to more solid studies.—He sets up for a 
Reformer in politics and religion.—The 
nature and cast of bis philosophy.—Ap- 
plies his learning and talents to use. 6. 
Young John’s ambition.—His emulation 
of the glory of Bony in arts and arms.— 
Is admitted a member of ‘ the fire eating 
club.’—General course of his studies. —He 
casts away his Bible, and throws himself 
into the arms of original liberty and the 
religion of nature, commonly called that 
of ‘the Cocks and Hens.’——Becomes a 
student of music.—Falls in love and ac- 
cepts the hand of Bet Radical.—The ce- 
remonial of their marriage. 7. Eminent 
conjugal affection of young Joha.—An ec- 
centric prouf of it, by his assumption of 
Bet’s family name.—Makes the policy of 
Bony, his father’s great enemy, his imi- 
tation—and like him, he conquers by in- 
timidation previous to actual hostilities. — 
Falis into adversity by his deviation from 
this general plan of radical tactic-—and 
determines to retrieve his false step:.— 
The adventure of the Beehives prema- 
turely encountered—it fails. — Immense 
preparations 
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preparations for a second assauit—under- 
goes an operation for relief against in- 
ward- weakness.—He mistakes a wasp's 
nest for the honied store—and suffers for 
his miscalculation. 8. It is a bad tale 
which bas not two handles.—Some require 
a double coat of varnish to be fit for ex- 
posure in the market.—Jack Radical 
smokes John Bull with happy success.— 
Painting and rhetoric put both in requi- 
sition to aid the cause of Jack’s revenge. 
—Jack’s high sense of gratitude and of 
the utility of Trullism in his wars.—He 
establishes a band of Amazons. 9. John 
Bull’s reflections upon the new principles 
of Jack Radical.— They are elsewhere 
looked upon with a more favourable eye, 
First anti-radical lecture of John to his 
son.—The young man’s patience and tem- 
per put to the proof by it.—Degeneration 
of republican virtue among the moderns. 
10. Letter of Madame Guillotina de Re- 
volution to Mons. Jean Radical. — The 
jealousy of Bet—Happy unanimity of 

pini in il.—It rains flaming 
Addresses and Petitions upon John's 
breakfast table—and counter petitions at 
supper-time. 11. The Lecture resumed, 
—War declared, everlasting and irrevo- 
cable, by Jack Radical against Mead and 
Metheglin—and by Bet against Gin and 
Tea—for the good of the realm.—High 
legal privilege of Mobs to overawe the 
Magistracy—and dictate to the Legisla- 
ture—and threaten and scare the peace- 
able into rebellion.—Wickedness and il- 
legality of the contrary opinions and prac- 
tice.—Radical Reform—its general result. 
12. Wise caution of Jack not to burn his own 
fingers with his own fireworks.—His Men- 
tor forsakes him, and Jack now speaks 
out like a man—and discovers the drift of 
radical petitioning. 13, A wise hiot from 
antient radicalism, adopted into the mo- 
dern—is worthy of imitation.—In demo- 
cratical ejectments delays are dangerous. 
—The Fable of the Bees.—Its moral un- 
acceptable to Jack Radical. — His own 
picture of Radicalism--disapproved by 
John Bull.” 

And thus ends Jack Radical. 


37. A System of Education for the Infant 
King of Rome, and other French Princes 
of the Blood, drawn up by the Imperial 
Council of State, with the Approbation, and 
under the personal Superintendance, of 
the Emperor Napoleon, 8vo. pp. 161. 
Lackington and ©. 

What the Reader may expect to 
fiod in this very extraordinary “ Sys- 
tem of Education,” will be shewn by 
an extract from the Translators Pre- 
face: 

“ The reign of Napoleon is the most 
extraordinary period in modern history. 
Past ages have produced a long list ef 
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conquerors, who have raised themselves 
upon the ruins of their country, and de- 
luged the world with blood; but no one 
before ever entertained the idea of de- 
throning all the Sovereigns of Europe, and 
supplying their places with a family till 
then unknown. 

“* Money has been regarded by some 
Statesmen as the sinews of war; while 
others have maintained, that whoever was 
master of the sword would sooner or later 
become master of the purse. Napoleon 
possessed both: beside which he fortified 
his throne with family alliances, and a 
series of institutions as extraordinary as 
they were new. A code of laws was drawn 
up with consummate ability; a national 
education introduced; and every thing, 
civil, ajilitary, and religious, was made 
to centre in himself. He saw the Kings 
of Europe invoking his protection, and 
meanly cringing at his feet. He became 
intoxicated with success, and, ceasing to 
feel like other men, thought his dynasty 
established beyond the reach of fortune, 
He forgot, that opinion was power, and 
became impatient of control, till, by sab- 
stituting his own caprice in place of the 
public will, he was left without a friend in 
the hour of danger, and his fall was as 
rapid as his rise. 

“It is difficult to divest ourselves of 
prejudice in viewing bis public character. 
While some consider him as a demigod ; 
others look upon hie ts a sanguioary 
monster without a particle of virtue. Per- 
haps he was neither; and the future bis- 
torian will probably attribute the extra- 
ordinary events of this extraordinary maa’s 
life rather to the peculiar circumstances 
in which he was placed, than to a depra- 
vity of morals, or to any great superiority 
of genius. Certain it is, that in his fif- 
teenth year he passed for a youth of very 
common abilities, as may be seen from 
the certificate of the professors of the mi- 
litary college of Brienne, where he studied, 
ata time when they had nothing to hope 
or fear from him who afterwards gave « 
new impulse to thought, and balanced the 
destinies of the civilized world.” 


“ * Royal Military School at Brienne. 
«** Examination, 1784. 
*“ « Accouut of the King’s Scholars of an 
age to enter the service, or to be sent to 
the school at Paris: namely. 


[A list of 52 of the Scholars follows 
here, among which Buonaparte’s pame 
stands second. } 


*« ¢ M, de Buonaparte (Napoleon), born 
the 15th of August, 1769; 4 feet, 10 inches, 
10 lines high; has gone through the fourth 
class ; of a good constitution, and excel- 
lent state of health; of a docile, courteous, 
and gratefu! disposition; bas always dis- 
tinguished bimself by his application - 

the 
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the mathematics; is tolerably acquainted 
with history and geography; but indif- 
ferently skilled in accomplishments, and 
in Latin, in which he has only gone 
through the fourth class. He would make 
an excellent seaman. Deserves to be ad- 
mitted into the school at Paris,’ ” 

* It did not escape the penetrating eye 
of Napoleon and his political advisers, 
that whatever is taught in early life makes 
a deep impression on the mind; and for 
this purpose he established a military edu- 
cation upon 4 rational scale, of which he 
himself was the sole director. He nomi- 
nated the members of the University, and 
they appointed the professors iu all the 
public schools. Without their special li- 
cence and authority no branch of edu- 
cation could be taught in France; nor 
could any one attend the seminaries of 
learning without paying the yearly sum 
of twenty francs to the university. 

** Many Sovereigns before him have 
neglected the instruction of the rising ge- 
neration, and some priests have publicly 
condemned it; but we believe this is the 
first instance of a Sovereign imposing a 
tax upon the people, for the liberty of 
sending their children to school. The 
catechism, obliged to be taught there, was 
a farrago of politics and religion, con- 
formable to the spirit of his reign. It 
every where inculcated the doctrine of 
passive obedienée, and coupled the name 
of the Emperor with the name of the 
Deity ! 

* But in their opinion something more 
was still wanting, to direct the public 
mind, and perpetuate the race of Napo- 
leon. All the branches of his family 
were to be governed by particular laws. 
They were to depend on him alone. A 
system of education, the result of long 
debate and mature deliberation in the im- 
perial Council, was drawn up for the in- 
fant King of Rome and the other Princes 
of the blood; and this system, in its ori- 
ginal state, is now submitted to public 
opinion. 

** When the Imperial Family was ob- 
liged to abdicate the throne, the manu- 
script, with a great variety of state papers 
and original documents, that had been de- 
posited at St. Cloud, fell into the hands of 
a gentleman, who has enriched his coun- 
try with many things of a similiar nature ; 
and we may venture to affirm, that it is 
the most extraordinary system of edu- 
cation that has ever appeared in print. 
The style proves the source from which it 
sprung. It is often luminous, and some- 
times obscure, as if the Government had 
an object in view, which it wished to con- 
ceal. It paints Napoleon in his true co- 
lours, and lets us see into the inmost 
recesses of his soul, by completely unveil- 

Gent, Mac. August, 1820. 
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ing the mystery, which has long enve- 
loped his political character. 

**To the English version it has been 
thought properto join the original French ; 
because no translation ean convey in ade- 
quate language, such a correct idea of 
the spirit of the work, as the work itself.” 


A fine sketch of the young Napo- 
leon is prefixed. 


39, Stories selected from the History of 
France, for Children, intended as a 
Companion to the Stories selected from the 
History of England. 12mo. pp. 216. 
Harris and Son. 


THIS is a judicious selection of 
memorable events on the History of 
France, from the time of Clovis, 
the first Christian King, in 481, to 
“‘The Royal Victims in the late san- 
guinary Revolution.” 

We select the earliest article, which 
is also one of the shortest: 

‘- A great many hundred years ago, 
the beautiful kingdom of France was un- 
der the dominion of the Romans; but a 
King, called Clovis, drove them out of 
it. He was then an idolater, which means 
one who did not worship the true God; 
but his wife, Clotilda, was a Christian, 
and she tried to make him despise his 
idols, or false gods. One day when he 
was fighting a great battle against the 
Germans, he was wounded in the knee, 
and not able to fight any longer, so that 
he was on the point of being conquered ; 
but he then remembered the true God 
whom Clotilda worshipped, and he swore 
aloud that he would be a Christian if he 
gained the victory. All at once his of- 
ficers felt fresh courage, and attacked the 
Germans with new rage. The enemy 
were cut to pieces; and Clovis, remem- 
bering his vow, went to Rheims, which is 
a city in France where all the kings are 
crowned, and was baptized by St. Remi, the 
Bishop of that place. This ceremony 
was performed with great splendour on 
Christmas-day, and many Bishops went 
there to add to the grandeur, The streets 
were covered with tapestry all the way 


‘from the King’s house to:the Church ; 


and he and the Bishop walked hand in 
hand, followed by the Queen and all the 
people. The sister of Clovis, and three 
thousand French, were baptized at the 
same time. The king, after his christen- 
ing, gave the Bishop many fine estates ; 
and the greatest noblemen did the same. 
Clovis was buried at Paris, in the Church 
now called St. Genevieve. In his reign 
silk-worms were first brought ito France, 
from Greece, or ltaly; but they came 
originally from the East,[ndies.” 
LITERARY 
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Camarince, June 30. 

The annual Prizes of Fifteen Guineas 
each, given by the Representatives of this 
University, for the best dissertations in 
Latin prose, were on Monday last ad- 
judged to Thomas Thorp, of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Edward Boteler, of Sidney Col- 
lege, Middle Bachelors.—Subject, 

In Georcium Tertium, roy waxapirny, 

Oratio Funebris. 

No prize adjudged to the Senior Bache- 
lors. 

The Porson prize for the best transla- 
tion of a passage from Shakespeare into 
Greek verse, was on Monday last adjudg- 
ed to William Henry Fox Talbot, Scholar 
of Trinity College. The subject is from 
Macbeth, Act I. Scene the last. 

Ready for Publication. 

Anti-Scepticism ; or an Inquiry into the 
Nature and Philosophy of Language, as 
connected with the Sacred Scriptures. By 
the Author of the “ Philosophy of Elocu- 
tion.”’ 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Occasional. 
By the Rev. Witt1am Snowpen, Perpetual 
Curate of Horbury, near Wakefield. 

A Poetical Epistle to a Friend on Mis- 
sions, Schools, and Bibles. By a Non- 
confabulist. 

The Rich and Poor shewn to be of 
God’s appointment, and equally the ob- 
jects of his regard; in two Sermons 
preached in his Majesty’s Chapel, White- 
hall, on Sunday the 16th, and Sunday the 
23d of April 1820. By Tuomas Carvert, 
B. D. Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

A Guide to the Stars; being an easy 
method of knowing the relative position 
of all the principal Fixed Stars from the 
first to the third maguitude in either he- 
misphere, particularly those which are 
useful for finding the Longitude at Sea, 
By Henrv Brooks, Teacher of the Mathe- 
matics, Geography, Astronomy, &c. 

The Establishments of M. Emmanuel 
de Fellenberg, at Hoffwell, considered 
with reference to their claim upon the 
attention of men in public stations, By 
the Count Louis pg VieLievigitre. 

Illustration of the Divorce Transactions 
and Court Proceedings in the time of 
Henry VIII. from “ Strype’s Memorials 
of the Reformation”—which gives the 
original Papers and Records; and con- 
tains also, Memoirs of the two English 
Cardinals Wolsey and Pole. 

The second volume of Morstt’s His- 
tory of England to the close of the Reign 
of George the Third, and which completes 
the series of Studies in History. 


An Epistle from William Lord Russell, 
to William Lord Cavendish, supposed to 
have been written the evening before his 
execution, By the Right Hon. Gzorce 
Canninc, M. P. 

The United Kingdom tributary to 
France ; the real cause of the Distresses 
of the Country, demonstrated in a Letter 
to the Right Hon, the Earl of Liverpool, 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

On the Duties and Qualifications of a 
Physician ; more particularly addressed 
to Students and junior practitioners. By 
Joun Grecory, M.D. F.R.S. A new 
edition, 12mo. 

A Series of Designs for private Dwel- 
lings, lithographed in quarto; comprising 
perspective elevations adapted to geome- 
trical measurement, and plans of the se- 
veral stories, with explanatory references, 
By T. Hepcetanp. 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed to 
prove it contagious, from facts, founded 
on the Author’s experience, during the 
visitation of Malta in 1813. With ob- 
servations on its prevention, character, 
and treatment; to which is annexed an 
appendix, containing minutes of the Au- 
thor’s evidence given before the Conta- 
gion Committee of the House of Commons, 
accompanied by their Report. By Sir 
A.B. Fautener, M. D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, &c, &c. 

Observations on Variolous Inoculation, 
and Vaccination ; in a Letter to a Friend. 
With an appendix, containing some re- 
marks on the extension of Small Pox, in 
the town of Melksham and its vicinity. 
By J. F. Hutsert, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, &c. 

The first Two Parts of an entirely new 
Work on Fruit, entitled, ** The Horticul- 
tural Repository,” containing Delinea- 
tions of the best varieties of the different 
species of English Fruit, &c. By Mr. 
Brooxsuaw, (Author of that celebrated 
work, the “ Pomona Briraynica.”) 

Life in London, or, Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthora, Esq. accom- 
panied by his elegant Friend, Coriuthian 
Tom, in their Rambles and Sprees through 
the Metropolis. By Mr. Ecan. It will 
be completed in about Twelve Numbers, 
each number illustrated with three cha- 
racteristic coloured plates. The Scenery 
will be drawn from real life, by Robert 
and George Cruikshank. 

The Rector’s Memorandum Book, be- 
ing the Memoirs of a family in the North. 
Preparing for Publication, 

Henry the Eighth and George the 
Fourth; or the Case fairly stated. By 


Tuomas Harrat. 
A new 
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A new edition of the late Dr, Toulmin’s 
History of Taunton, By Mr. James Sa- 
vace. It will contain all the additions 
which the Author had collected previ- 
ously to his death ; and will be brought 
down to the present period. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai. By 
the late Joun Lewis Burcxnarpt; con- 
sisting of, 1. A Journey from Aleppo to 
Damascus. 2. A Tour in the District of 
Mount Libanus and the Antilibanus. 3, 
A Tour in the Hauran. 4. A second 
Tour in the Hauran. 5. A Journey from 
Damascus, through Arabia Petrea and 
the Desert El Ty, to Cairo. 6. A Tour in 
the Peninsula of Monnt Sinai. 

A Grammar of Classical Literature. By 
Mr. Jounstone, Schoolmaster, of Stan- 
more. 

Sketches illustrative of the Manners 
and Costumes of Italy, Switzerland, aod 
France. By R. Brincens, Esy. contain- 
ing five coloured plates, with descriptive 
letter- press. 

Twenty-four Select Views of the prin- 
cipal Ruins of Rome; with a panoramic 
outline of the Modern City from the Capi- 
tol. By Henry Assot, Esq. 

Life of William Sancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; compiled principally from 
original and scarce documents. 

Lettres & Monsieur Malthus sur diffe- 
rens Sujets d’Economie Politique, et no- 
tamment sur les Causes de la Stagnation 
du Commerce. Par J. B. Say, Auteur du 
Traité d’Economie Politique. 

An Account of the Naval and Military 
Exploits which have distinguished the 
reign of George the Third. The work will 
be embellished with numerous coloured 
plates. 

Devonia: a Poem, iv Five Cantos, des- 
scriptive of the most interesting Scenery, 
Natural and Artificial, in the County of 
Devon: interspersed with Historical Anec- 
dotes, and Legendary Tales. By the Rev, 
G. Wooptey, of St. Marys, Scilly, Au- 
thor of “ Cornubia,” &c. 


DENMARK. 

The Royal Academy of Copenhagen 
proposes the following prize question :— 
“ Num inclinatio et vis acus magnetice 
iisdem, quibus declinatio diurnis ‘varia. 
tionibus sunt subjecte? Num etiam 
longiores, ut declinatio, habent circuitus ? 
Naum denique has variationes certis fini- 
bus circumscribere possumus?’”? ‘The 
prize is 50 Danish ducats. 

Accounts from Venice, after mentioning 
that Lord Byron has written a poem on 
the fate of Parga, add, that his Lord- 
ship had requested a Greek poet, who 
also resides in that city, to translate this 
poem, and publish it in Greek before the 
original appears. 
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At the sale of the late Mr. Bindley’s li- 
brary, at Evans’s in Pall-mall, a collec- 
tion of single poems and ballads, pub- 
lished at about a halfpenny or one peony 
each, bound in eight volumes, sold at the 
immense price of 8377. 


A most excellent and interesting Cabi- 
net Picture, representing the Queen’s Pub- 
lic Entry into Jerusalem, painted by Sig- 
nor Carlini, at the command, and accord- 
ing to the directions of her Majesty, is 
now exhibiting in Pall Mall-—The Queen 
is riding on an ass, dressed in a Turkish 
dress. Bergami is mounted on an Arabian 
charger. This portrait is that of a good- 
looking man ; florid, for an Italian, with 
more of a German countenance. His eyes 
are light and pleasing, his nose well-shaped, 
and his cheeks, lip, and chin, covered with 
hair, approaching to auburn in its colour. 
—Correct portraits of young Austin, Lieut. 
Howham, R. N. and about 12 others, are 
introduced. 

AsTRONOMY, 

The true regular distances of the moon, 
from a certain number of fixed stars 
throughout each month, and from the sun 
also in the first and last quarters of each 
lunation, are calculated, for every third 
hour at Greenwich, and published in the 
Nautical Almanack, which furnishes the 
means to vavigators of finding the longi- 
tude, through observations which they 
make of the distance of the moon from a 
star or from the sun, for comparison with 
the Greenwich distance of the same lami- 
naries, at that instant, obtained by in- 
terpolation. The defect of this method of 
finding the longitude, highly useful as it 
is, consists in the slow apparent motion of 
the moon, in approaching or receding 
from a star, which is fixed, and more so 
from the sun, which has itself a slow ap- 
parent motion in the same direction with 
the moon: on the contrary, several of 
the planets, according to the rate of their 
owa motions visibly recede from or ap- 
proach towards the moon, through a con- 
siderable portion of each lunation, and 
these planets, when so circumstanced, 
have a considerably greater apparent ve- 
locity of approach or recession from the 
moon, than the sun or any stafs have 
therefrom. Fer want of tables of the ap- 
parent distances of the moon and the 
planets, being published in the Alma- 
nacks, navigators have not yet been able 
to avail themselves of the planets, in 
their dunar observations ; but this defect 
the Danish Government is about to sup- 
ply, by the Almanack for 1822, which is 
to appear in June or July next, and con- 
tain the planets’ distances from the moon 
every three hours at Copenhagen, cal- 
culated under the directions of M, Schu- 
macher, Professor of Astronomy. 
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LitHOGRAPRY. 

We have frequently had the satisfac- 
tion of noticing the progress of this use- 
ful art; and we now feel pleasure in an- 
nouncing that Mr. J. Ruthven of Edin- 
burgh has at last succeeded in construct- 
ing a press on the principle of his Patent, 
that answers most perfectly for printing from 
stone. It is free from the disadvantages 
that have hitherto attended Lithographic 
Presses, and promises to render the art 
very generally adopted throughout Eng- 
land. Any degree of pressure is at once 
brought to bear on the stone by means of 
the lever. The-roller is found to clear 
the stone from the printing ink at each 
impression, and the labour of winding the 
bed through is much less than by the me- 


thod hitherto used. By this machine a 
greater number of impressions may also 
be obtained in a day than formerly. One 
of them has been for some time at work 
at the Lithographic establishment of Mr. 
Charles M. Willich, No. 6, Dartmouth- 
street, Westminster; where it may be 
seen by the admirers of this interesting 
Art. The press has also the advantage 
of being equally applicable to copper- 
plate printing. 

The length of the Press is 33§ inches, 
and the height 20. The carriage, which 
contains the Stone, is 15 inches in length 
and 10 in width, The cylinder, or roller 
which produces the impression, is 10 
inches in length. ~ 





Exrraorpinary Coprer-pLate Printinc. 


The following is from the report of the 
Central Jury, on the productions of French 
industry exhibited in the Louvre in 1819: 
—M. Gonord exhibited in 1806, porce- 
lain on which copper-plate engraving 
had been transferred) by mechanical 
means. He has again appeared at the 
exhibition of 1819, with specimens of the 
same art perfected. He has arrived ata 
singular but undoubted result. An en- 
graved copper-plate being given he will 
use it for the decoration of pieces of dif- 
ferent dimensions, and by an expeditious 
mechanical process, enlarge or reduce the 
design in proportion to the piece, without 
changing the plate.’—In a note, it is said, 
that ‘ M. Gonord has made a discovery 
of which the announcement has excited 


the surprise of the publick. If an engrav- 
ed copper-plate is given to him he can 
take impressions from it of any scale he 
pleases. He can at pleasure make them 
larger or smaller than the plate, and this 
without requiring another copper-plate, 
or occupyiug more than two or three 
hours. Thus, if the engravings of a large 
atlas size, as for instance, those belonging 
to the Description de VEgypie were put 
into his hands, he would make an edition ia 
octavo without changing the plates.’ The 
certainty of the process has been corrobo- 
rated by the Jury, who were admitted by 
M. Gonord into his works, 


Hypravtics, 


Mr. Perkins, the ingenious inventor of 


the siderographic process of engraving, 
has 








1820.] 


has ascertained that water is compressible 
in a much greater degree than it appeared 
to be from the experiments of Canton and 
Zimmerman. ‘ Having filled a cylinder, 


three feet long and four inches diameter, 
with water, into which a rod or piston was 
passed through a stuffing-box, and having 
a sliding ring upon the rod, the whole was 
lowered 300 fathoms into the sea, when it 
appeared, by the situation of the sliding 
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ring, that the column of water which press- 
ed upon the piston, had sunk it so as to 
have compressed the water one hundredth 
part of its bulk, The same apparatus was 
placed in a cannon filled with water, and 
secured very tight, when a pressure equal 
to 500 fathoms, was forced in by means 
of the hydraulic press, and the same re- 
sults as inv the experiment in the ocean 
took place.” 


EE 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Discovery oF THE Oricinat Ossian’s 
Poems. 
[Extract of a Letter from Belfast, dated 
August 4.] 

** On opening a vault where stood the 
cloisters of the old Catholic Abbey, at 
Connor, founded by St. Patrick, the work- 
men discovered an oaken chest, of curious 
and antient workmanship, whose contents, 
on being opened, proved to be a trans- 
lation of the Bible into the Irish character, 
and several oiher manuscripts in that 
language. The box was immediately taken 
to the Minister of Connor, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry, who unfortunately did not under- 
stand the aboriginal language, and he 
sent it to Dr, Macdonald, of Belfast, who 
soon discovered the MSS. to be the origi- 
nal of the Poems of Ossian, written at 
Connor, by an Irish Friar, named Terence 
O'Neal, a branch of the now noble family 
of the Earl of O’Neal, of Shane’s Castle, 
in the year 1463,—The Translations by 
Macpherson, the Scotchman, appear to be 
very imperfect; this is accounted for by 
the Scoich Gelic language having no cha- 
racter in which to preserve the poem, 
they had borrowed from the sis'er coun- 
try. The Irish translation of the Poems, 
however, by Baron Harold, who dedicated 
the work to Edmund Burke, are nearer 
the original, for the wily Scot, Macpherson, 
to give them a greater air of antiquity, 
omitted all allusions to the religious sub- 
jects. which the originals possess. The 
fixing of the scenes of the poem at and 
round Connor, by the antiquary Campbell, 
who travelled here a few years ago, gave 
rise to the digging and searching about 
the old Abbey and Castle, which has thus 
happily terminated in making, against his 
will, ‘the Land of the Harp,’ the birth- 
place of the Author of the Poems of Ossian. 
I conclude in the words of Smollett—— 
* Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn !? ” 


Excavations at Pompstt. 


The excavators have just discovered, 
near the forum of Pompeii, a public edi- 
fice which is supposed to be the Chalci- 
dicum, and an inscription importing that 
the edifice was built at the expence of 
the priestess Eumachia. A few days after 


the above discovery, a statue of the same 
priestess was found in perfect preservation, 
This statue far surpasses in grace, ele- 
gance, and grandeur, all the works of 
art that had previously been dug from the 
ruins of Pompeii. 

AntientT Latin MSS, 

Baron Niebuhr, Prussian Ambassador 
to the Holy See, has again discovered 
and published several antient MSS, hither- 
to unknown. They are chiefly fragments 
of Cicero’s Orationes pro M. Fonteio, et 
pro C, Rabirio ; a fragment of the 91st 
book of Livy ; two works of Seneca, &c. 
Baron Niebubr has dedicated this edition 
to the Pope, by whose favour he was en- 
abled to discover these literary treasures 
in the library of the Vatican, 


Temece oF Jurrrer AMMON. 

M. Frediani, an Italian traveller, writes 
from Egypt that he has succeeded, after 
sixteen days of excessive fatigue across 
the deserts of Libya and Marmorique, 
in reaching the famous temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, called the Great ‘lemple, which 
no person appears to have visited since 
the time of Alexander the Great. M. 
Frediani bad with him an escort of 2,000 
men, and had to fight his way to this ce- 
lebrated monument. 


Antient CemMerTery. 

A subterraneous ceme'ery of very re- 
mote antiquity, was lately discovered by 
a farmer on the Carmichael estate near 
Hyndford Bridge, between Douglas and 
Lanark. Several stone coffins have been 
found. 


GEoLocy. 


M. Pallissot de Beauvois has acquaint- 
ed the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris with a rather singular geological 
appearauce, which he observed in the 
county of Rowan in North Carolina. There 
is found, in the middle of a hill formed of 
very fine sand, mixed with small quart- 
zose stones, and with numerous pieces 
of silver-coloured mica, a vein of stones 
so regularly placed, that the inhabitants, 
who for a long time have noticed the ap- 
pearauce, gave it the name of the natu- 

ral 
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ral wall; and some naturalists have even 
maintained that it was a true wall, which 
might have been constructed in very re- 
mote ages by some people now unknown. 
The stones have generally four faces, are 
narrower at one of their ends, and have a 
small notch below their top. They are 
ranged horizontally. The kind of wall 
which they form is about eighteen inches 
thick; its height, in the place where it is 
uncovered, is from six to nine feet; but, 
upon digging into the ground it has been 
followed to twelve and eighteen feet deep, 
and it is already known to extend three 
hundred feet, and even more, in length. 
A kind of argillaceous cement fills the in- 
tervals between the stones, and coats them 
externally ; each of the stones is also co- 
vered with a layer of ochreous sandy 
earth. 


Rep Snow. 


The nature of this substance was ex- 
plained in Mr. Bauer’s paper read before 
the Royal Society on the 11th of May, as 
noticed in a former number. In the win- 
ter he put some of the red globules form- 
ing this substance into a phial with com- 
pressed snow, aud placed the phial in the 
open air. A thaw having melted the snow, 
he poured off the water and added fresh 
snow. In two days the mass of fungi was 
found raised in little heaps, which gra- 
dually rose higher, filling the cells of the 
ice. Another thaw came on, and the fungi 
fell to the bottom, but of about twice their 
original bulk. They appeared capable 
of vegetating in water, but in this case 
the globules produced were not red, but 
green. The author found that excessive 
cold killed the original fungi; but their 
seeds still retained vitality, and if im- 
mersed in snow produced new fungi, ge- 
nerally of a red colour.— Snow, then, 
seems to be the proper soil of these fungi. 


Tue Macner. 

A paper read at the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society by Mr. Christie, ‘* On the 
Laws according to which Masses of Iron 
influence the Magnetic Needles” states, 
that instead of a mass of iron, disturbing 
a needle by becoming a magnet, having 
its North and South poles in the upper 
and lower part respectively, he supposes 
that the needle is guided in its horizontal 
direction by magnetic particles passing 
through its centre in the direction of its 
natural dip; aud the iron to act princi- 
pally, if not wholly, on these particles, 
causing, by their deviation towards it, a 
corresponding deviation of the horizontal 
needle. In confirmation of this, he found 
by experiment, that when the disturbing 
mass is placed at the same distance from 
the magnetic axis and the centre of the 
needle, the deviation of the horizontal 
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needle, when properly estimated from the 
magnetic axis, is always the same, whe- 
ther the mass be placed at the North, or 
the South, or any other point of the com- 
pass with respect to the needle, 

The Leven sailed recently from Ports- 
mouth, having on board various instru- 
ments for Philosophical Experiments. 
The most interesting of these relate to 
certain magnetical discoveries, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. Barlow, one of 
the Mathematical Professors in the Royal 
Military Academy. The leading facts are 
these, viz. that in every ball or mass of 
iron, if a plane be conceived to pass 
from North to South, inclining, in these 
latitudes, at an angle of 194° (or from the 
complement of the dip), and a compass 
be pointed any where in this plane, it 
will not be affected by the iron, but point 
due North and South, the same as if no 
iron were in its vicinity. This plane, Mr. 
B. has every reason to suppose, will 
change its position with the dip, or lati- 
tude, so as to become parallel to the ho- 
rizon at the pole, and perpendicular to 
it at the equator ; and it is this fact which 
Capt. Bartholomew is charged to deter- 
mine, as far as it can be done, in the 
parts he is about to visit, while Lieutenant 
Parry is supposed to be making corre- 
sponding observations in Baffin’s Bay. 
Mr. Barlow has also discovered that the 
magnetic quality of the iron resides whol- 
ly resides in the surface, so that an iron 
shell weighing only 3ibs. 140z. will act as 
powerfully on the needle as a solid ball 
of the same dimensions weighing upwards 
of 300lbs.—and by a judicious applica- 
tion and combination of these two facts, 
he has projected an extremely easy me- 
thod of counteracting the local attrac- 
tion of vessels, 


Tue Istz or Ascension. 


Mr. Rallier, a Frenchman of science 
and research, has written and published 
an inquiry as to the origin of those colos- 
sal statues which are found in the Isle of 
Ascension. His hypothesis is, that this 
island forms the summit of a mountain, 
consecrated and set apart for national 
rites, religious or civic, in a continent 
which has disappeared in consequence 
of a deplacement of the earth’s centre of 
gravity, This catastrophe submerged, 
according to his idea, the Southern con- 
tinents, while, in the North, a part of 
Europe, of Asia, and of Africa, rose from 
out of the waters. The fact on which his 
supposition rests is, that we find, in the 
Isle of Ascension, the customs, dress, and 
arms, which are found in the very distant 
islands of Sonda, with the language of 
Hayti, and even of New Zealand. 


METEORIC 
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MeEreoric STONE PRESENTED TO THE 
Inp1a Company’s Museum. 


The following is an authentic ac- 
count of a meteoric stone which was 
lately brought from India by Lieut.Co- 
lonel Pennington, and presented to the 
Hon. East India Company, who have 
deposited it in their museum.—lIt is 
an Extract of a Letter from Capt. G. 
Bird, first Assistant in the Political 
Department, to Major General Sir D. 
Ochterlony, bart. K.G.C. B. to Ma- 
jor Pennington. 

Lodiano, 5th April, 1815. 

“ My dear Major—I lost no time, after 
my receipt of your letter, to take the 
measures for obtaining the information 
you desire relative to the meteorulite, 
which lately fell uear the village of Doo- 
ralla, Accounts of this extraordinary 
phenomonon had spread over the whole 
of the-Seik country ; and for more than 
a month before your letter reached me, 
the account of its fall, connected with a 
great number of wonders, had been re- 
ported to me, and thet the people from 
all the neighbouring villages had assem- 
bled at Dooralla to pay their devotions to 
it, but now, after a very full inquiry, I feel 
quite satisfied that you may rest confident 
in the accuracy of the following statement. 
On the 18th February last, about noon, 
some people who were at work in a field 
about half a mile distant from the village 
of Dooralla, were suddenly alarmed by 
the explosion of what they conceived to 
be a large cannon, ‘ the report being 
louder than that of any other gun they 
had ever heard,’ which report was a rush- 
ing noise, like that of a cannon ball in its 
greatest force. When looking towards 
the quarter whence the noise proceeded, 
they perceived a large black body in the 
air, apparently moving directly towards 
them, but passing with inconceivable ve- 
locity, buried itself in the earth, at the 
distance of about sixty paces from the 
spot where they stood. As soon aé they 
could recover from the terror with which 
this terrific vision had appalled them, they 
ran towards the village, where they found 
the people no less terrified than them- 
selves, though not having seen the stone, 
imagining that a marauding party was ap- 
proaching, and as but too frequently hap- 
pens, would sack their village. When the 
Brahmins of the village were told what 
had really happened, they determined to 
proceed, and were followed by all the 
people, to the spot where the stone fell, 
having with them instruments for digging 
itout. On their arrival at the place, they 
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found the surface broken and the fresh 
earth and sand thrown about to a consi- 
derable distance ; and at the depth of ra- 
ther more than five feet, in a soil of 
mingled sand and loam, they found the 
stone, which they cannot doubt was what 
actually fell, being altogether unlike any 
thing known in that part of the country, 
The Brahmins taking immediate charge of 
the stone, conveyed it to the village, where 
they commenced a Poosa, and covering 
it with wreaths of flowers, set on foot a 
subscription for the purpose of erecting a 
small temple over it, not doubting from 
the respect paid to it by the Hindoos, to 
turn it toa profitable account. As I said 
before, it fell on the 18th of February, 
about mid-day, in a field near the village 
of Dooralla, which lies about lat. 308, 23, 
716, 4, long. within the territory belong- 
ing to the Pattialah Rajah, sixteen or se- 
venteen miles from Umbellah, and eighty 
from Lodiana. The day was very clear 
and serene, and as usual at that season 
of the year, not a cloud was to be seen, 
nor was there in the temperature of the air 
any thing to engage their attention; the 
thermometer, of course, may be stated at 
about 68 in shade. The report was heard 
in all the circumjacent towns and villages, 
to the distance of 20 coss, or 25 miles, 
from Dooralla. The Pattialah Rajah’s 
Vakeel, being in attendance here when 
your letter reached me, I desired him 
to express my wish to the Rajah to have 
this stone; and as it appears that he had 
been led to consider it rather as a mes- 
senger of ill omen, he gave immediate 
orders for its conveyance to Lodiana, but 
with positive injunctions, that it should 
not approach Pattialah, his place of re- 
sidence. It arrived here yesterday, es- 
corted by a party of Br.bmins and some 
Seik Horse. It weighs rather more than 
25 pounds, and is covered with a pellicle, 
thinner than a wafer, of a black sulphu- 
reous crust, though it emits no smell of 
sulphur, that I can discover; but, having 
been wreathed with flowers while in pos- 
session of the Brahmins, the odour origi- 
nally emitted, may by these be concealed. 
It is an ill-shapen triangle, and from one 
of the corners a piece has been broken off, 
either in its fall, or by the instruments 
when taking it out of the ground. This 
fracture discloses a view of the interior, 
in which iron pyrites and nickel are dis- 
tinctly visible. Since its arrival all ihe 
Brahmins in the neighbourhood have as- 
sembled at my tents, to pay their adora- 
tion to it; and no Hindoo ventures to 
approach, but with closed hands in ap- 
parent devotion, so awful a matter is it in 
their eyes. I shall avail myself of the 
first escort that leaves Lodiana, to for- 
ward it to you.” 
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ELEGY, 


On the Death of Freperica CuartoTTa 
Ureica, late Duchess of York. 
YES, o’er thy tomb, sweet Princess, long 

shall flow, 
The anguish’d tear by Want’s pale vic- 
tims shed, 
Tears the sole refuge of their heartfelt woe, 
Whew thought connects thee with the 


silent dead, 
In thee the sympathetic friend they 
mourn 5 : 
Who o’er thy sorrows threw soft Pity’s 
balm, 


Who pluck’d from Misery’s breast the 
rankling thorn, 
And bade the agitated soul be calm. 


Who stretch’d the liberal hand with prompt 
relief, 
From Sorrow’s plaintive tale ne’er turn’d 
aside ; 
Bid Hope relume the eye bedimm’d by 
grief, 
And prais’d of honest Industry the pride. 
The victim of Despair with secret aid, 
Rous’d to exertion, and to conscious 
power; 
Sought out the wand’rer who from peace 
had stray’d, 
Pointed to Heav’n, and bade her “ sin 
no more,” 


But not confin’d to Misery alone, 
The tears Ulrica’s grave that now bedew, 
Each anguish’d drop shall soft affection 
own, 
As due to feeling, and to virtue due. 


Say, whom her friendship, comforted and 
blest, 
Who shar’d her converse, knew her soul 
refin’d ; 
Will not her memory live within the breast, 
Associate ever with the good, and kind? 
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Pure was the source from whence her. vir- 
tues flow’d; 
Religion’s fount supplied the living 


stream ; 
And Faith’s bright flame that in her bo- 
som glow’d, 
Shed o’er each moral grace its radiant 
beam. 


But hush, thou mourner! ask thy throbbing 
heart, 
Shall love, shall virtue, shall affection 
die? 
The hope ‘here fix’d the answer shall im- 


part, 
They’re destined ali for immortality! 


To join the seraph’s song Ulrica soars, 
From life’s unnumbered woes for ever 
freed ; 
With soul unfetter’d Heav’nly love adores, 
And tastes the pleasures to the just 
decreed ! 
M. A. H. 





The MERRY DEVILL of EDMONTON, 
A Batrap*. 


Shewing how Maister Peter Fabell de- 
ceived the Devill with a Candle’s End ; 
aad how he deeeived the Devill againe: 
together with the Manner of his Death, 
atlempted from the Old History of that 
renowned person, as wrilten by Tho. 
Brewer, and printed in the Black Letter 
in 1631. By Joun Asranam Heravup, 
Author of ** Tottenham,” a Poem. 


Mé4?Pt Peter Fabell of good strain 
And fair and free was son, 

And for bis pleasant pranks, was called 
The Devill of Edmonton. 

But for my metre, I had said 
The Merry Devill—for so 

His boon companions him ycleped, 
His History will shew. 





* This Ballad, with respect to the second Deception which the hero practised on 





the Devil, is very similar to that of Tinvelly, which is to be found in Rose’s Court of 
Beasts, in which Notrodamus uses the same cheat. The Quarterly Review for last 
February, mentions another story of the same mould, relating to one Jack of Kent.— 
in Weever’s Funeral Monuments, the following mention is made of the tradition on 
which the present production is founded—* Here (i.e. at Edmonton) lieth interred un- 
der a seemelie tombe, without inscription, the body of Peter Fabell (as the report goes) 
upon whom this Fable was fathered, that he by his wittie devises beguiled the Devill : 
belike he was some ingenious conceited Geut" who did use some fleightie tricks for his 
own disporte,”” 

A play of this Title (* The Merry Devil of Edmonton’) was in much estimation in 
the days of Shakspeare, and has been ascribed to him, but to his genius, though of 
considerable merit, it most assuredly po no pretensions,—J. A. H. 





+ So called in the History, “ Mad Maister Peter, and my red-faced Host,” &c. 
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A wiser wight ne’er woman bore, 
Since Eve and Adam’s fall, 

And he was deeply skilled in 
Strange mysteries withall— 

Nature her science ve’er had shewn 
More fully than in hitn ; 

For he was excellently wrought 
To spirit and in limb. 


Pleasant, free-hearted, kind, was he 
With his familiars all ; 

To strangers courteous, affable, 
And very liberall. 

Replete with charity and ruth 
To the needy and the poor ; 

Ay from his purse abroad, and eke, 
His table, and his door. 


I pass the trick he played the Friar, 
The Friar and his Wench ; 

I pass the trick that Smug played him, 
His thirsty soul to quench— 

For the best of all his feats is this, 
How this same Merry Devill 

Cozened that black and fiery One, 
The Author of ali Evil. 


Now, Peter was initiate in 
The art of magic lore, 
And he by incantations—spells— 
And charms, and such glamour— 
Raised a dark spirit from beneath, 
And thus concludes the pact, 
That he the fiend should bim obey, 
To thought, and word, and act. 


And at the last, when all was done, 
Lo, Peter’s soul should be 

The guerdon for his services, 
The rich and precious fee ! 

Right joyous, the Firebrand of Hell 
Yielded him for his slave, 

And diligently wrought whate’er 
His Maister to him gave. 


Till this officious Demon thought 

He had served sufficient term— 
(Having no period limited, 

When the contract was made firm)— 
Importunately he required 

His guerdon’s fatal fee :— 
“Pve serv’d thee well—l’ve serv’d thee 

long, 
Thy soul resign to me !”— 


“ Why, have I not a promise made 
That thou shalt have it ?—yea, 

And thou shalt have it—but nor yet, 
Wait till my dying day— 

When it hath left my body, then, 
Then thou shalt have it, fiend !”— 

Fierce gesture put the Demon on, 
And horribly he grinned. 


“ Set thee a time of payment, quick !”— 
With terror and affright, 

The Maister knew not how or what 
To answer in such plight. 


Gant. Mac. August, 1820. 
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* Come | (quoth the Devil) “and be 
brief ! 


For beroing Lucifer 
Looks for that forfeit soul of thine— 
Bestir thee, Sir, bestir !” 


**Is there no remedy? Will ye 
No time to me allow, 
To bid my friends farewell, and make 
My will before I go?” — 
—** Why, how long time desirest thou ?””— 
—‘* Faith, but this little while 
As this same candle’s inch-long end 
May on my study smile.” 


** Though scarce a minute I dare stay, 
So long ’ll pause for thee— 

Instant about thy business then— 
—Or light the blame on me !” 

** Yet, once more—’tis the last request,— 
That must thou grant to me— 

Confirm thy promise with an oath— 
I’m loth to trust in thee ; 


* For all the world reputes thee, knave”— 
—* By Lucifer, and his, 

As with a thousand souls, I hope 
To cram the great abyss !"— 

He scarce had sworn, when Maister Peter 
The candle’s end put out, 

And in his pocket locked it up— 
The Devil stared about. 


But Peter laughed aloud—quoth he, 
** Thou hast no soul of mine ! 

I'll take good heed this candle’s end 
Shall never more decline !”— 

And so the Devil was deceived— 
With execration fell, 

From Maister Peter Fabell he 
Went grumbling back to hell. 


There, brooding with infernal spite, 
He soon conceiv’d a plan, 
And, sleeping sound, the Fiend, he found 
His Master, and his Man. 
And from his pocket, lo, he took 
The inch-long candle’s eud, 
And, on the shoulder tapping him, 
Cried, ** Wake, wy merry friend !— 
“* Look here—here’s that which thou didst 
keep, 
To keep from me my right, 
And soon thy soal must burn with mine— 
Tip but this rush with light.” 
Peter sore gazed upon the Fiend, 
As roused from sleep he saw 
The fatal inch-long candle’s end 
Within his cursed claw, 


“Spare me a little longer !—** No !”— 
And bitterly he swore— 

“ Thou hast deceived me once, but, no, 
Shalt ne’er deceive me more ! 

Tis a good world when men have learned 
The art of guile so well, 

As to deceive the Devil himself— 
The readier thou for hell!” 


—** Yet, 
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—" Yet, hear me speak !” sad Peter said, 
** And as thou likest my speech, 

So deal with me !”—** Well, then, be brief, 
What hast thou now to preach ?” 

—‘ No more but this,’’ quoth Peter then, 
“¢ Spare me but till my death, 

Put what thou seekst into thine hands— ° 
Pll use for thee my breath. 

** More souls along with me, 1’ll bear 
To hell than twenty devills, 

Ay, be they the most cunning ones 
In the most cunning evills!” [Fiend— 

—* Shall I once more”—then quoth the 
“* Then trust thee on thy word ? 

Well, swear !—and Peter swore an oath 
As deep as e’er was heard. 

« By the Black River, Lucifer, 
The same thy lord swears by, 

I swear !—and when 1’m buried—mark— 
Heed me attentively— 

Either within the church—without— 
Or in the porch or yard, 

Street, field, or highway—lI am thine, 
My soul is thy reward!” 

—* Well, in the hope that thou wilt gain 
Me many souls to thine, 

Take thy repose, and rest thee well ;— 
But then, thou’rt surely mine !”— 

Anp how did Peter die ?—Behold, 
His hair is hoary white, 

His limbs ate weak, his blood is cold, 
His eyes are dim of sight! 

Peter perceived his hour was come, 
And in the Cuurcu-watt made 

His death-bed, and both day and night, 
He rested there and prayed. 

And when the moment was nigh come 
Matter and mind to sever, 

The Devil went to him again, 
To claim his soul for ever. 

«* Wherefore, art thou not on the work 
Thou swarest to complete ? 

By Satan !—thou wilt rue it—why, 
Thou Devil, for deceit ! 

But for thy soul I now am come ! 
And we will teach” ——“ Depart !” 

Cried Peter, rising on his arm, 
My soul is with my heart! 

“ That is with him who it redeemed— 
He has taken it to keep, 

I have repented of my sins ;— 
Hence! hie thee to the deep !”— 

—*' Didst thou not swear,”’ then quoth the 

Fiend, 

“ That at thy mortal hour, 

I—TI should have thy soul—and I 
Will have it, by my power!” 

“* Ay—when within the Church—without— 
Or in the porch, or yard, 

* Street, field, or highway, I were tombed, 
My soul were thy rewa 

See, foolish Fiend, thou’rt guiled again, 
If thou hast sense to see it— 

Be this within the Church—without— 
Porch—yard—field—highway—street ? 





{ Aug. 


Poetry. 


«« My soul is thine !—thou seest "tis not— 
Therefore, depart! begone !”— 

Still for his forfeit soul on him 
Waxed fierce the wicked one :— 

But Peter prayed most zealously, 
His invocations qui 

And Satan, roaring back to hell, 
Sped disappointment-strickened. 
Islington, July 14. 





AN ELEGIE 

On the sometimes Honourable Puitir Hu- 
pert, Burgesse for Barkshire, and a 
Member of the New Commonwealth: who 
departed this Life 23 Jan. 1649, just a 
year, wanting seven dayes, after he had 
seen his King murthered before his oune 
Gate. 

(From a curious Tract in the Bodleian 
Library, formerly belonging to Hearne, 
the Antiquary.) 

“ HERE lyes swearing Pembroke—to 

dye he was loath, 

Yet when he departed, was choak’d with 

an oath. 

No honest men grieve when rebells do fall, 

God dam him, he dy’d—and so they must 


all. 
In hunting and hawking was his chiefe 
delight, [than fight. 


Would bowle, drink, and drab too, rather 
Wheo he was advane’d by his King very 
high, [narchie. 
Turn’d traytor, and help’d pull downe mo- 
A foole he liv’d long, yet dyed a knave, 
A wonder indeed, if God should him save. 
His life was ne’re good, his deeds were all 
evill, [Deviil. 
He’s vow gone to Hell to outsweare the 
Much miserie to England this traytor did 
bring, 
To ruine the people, and murther the King; 
He had been advane’d to a high degree, 
Had not death, like a cheater, cozened 
the tree, 
But now he is dead, full low he must fall, 
Though by his death Will Low hath lost 


all. 
All you that will mourne his death at the 
grave, [knave, 


Draw neere, and quake— upon an old 

No more of his vertues I need to commend, 

What be was all his life, he was at his 
end,” 





WOMAN, 
OVELY Woman, once confiding 
In the faith of transient charms ; 
Deaf to Reason’s sober chiding, 
Courts the false deceiver’s arms. 


But should Virtue’s modest grace 
Beam in sapience from her eye, 

A glance must drive him from her face, 
A look must bid him die, J. A. G. 


HISTO. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, June 25. 


Mr. Brougham stated, in explanation 
of what passed the preceding evening, re- 
lative to the point of the Liturgy having 
been brought forward at so late a period 
of the negotiation, that as soon as her 
Majesty knew of the omission of her name, 
throngh the Gazette, she immediately ad- 
dressed a letter to one of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, to complain of it. This was 
the state of the fact, and he felt it incum- 
bent on him to bring it before the House. 

Lord Castlereagh admitted that he had 
been informed of such a letter having 
been received by a noble friend of his. 





June 24. 

The House met, in order to receive the 
Answer of her Majesty, which was deli- 
vered at the Bar by the Members of the 
Deputation (see it in Parti. p.558). As 
soon as it had been read, General Fergu- 
son inquired of Lord Castlereagh, whe- 
ther the Commission which collected evi- 
dence against the Queen at Milan, was 
public or private, or was appointed by 
the Crown? Lord Castlereagh declined 
answering the question. 


House or Lorps, June 26. 
Lord Dacre presented, from the Queen, 
the following Petition : 
“To the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral in Parliament assemb!ed. 


“Carotine R.—The Queen having 
been informed that proceedings are about 
to be instituted against her in the House 
of Lords, deems it necessary to approach 
your Lordships as a petitioner and a fel- 
low subject. She is advised, that, accord- 
ing to the forms of your Lordships’ House, 
no other mode of communication is per- 
mitted. Now, as at all times, she declares 
ber perfect readiness to meet every charge 
affecting her honour ; and she challenges 
the most complete investigation of her 
conduct. But she in the first 
place against any secret inquiry: and if 
the House of Lords should, notwithstand- 
ing, persist in a proceeding so contrary to 
every principle of justice and of law, she 
must in the next place declare, that even 
from such an unconstitutional course she 
ean have nothing to apprehend unless it 
be institated before the arrival of those 
wituesses whom she will summon imme- 
diately to expose the whole of the machi- 
mations against ber. She is anxious that 
there should now be no delay whatever in 





finishing the inquiry ; and none shall be 
occasioned by her Majesty. But the 
Queen cannot suppose that the House of 
Lords will commit so crying an injustice 
as to authorize a secret examination of 
her conduct in the absence of herself and 
her Counsel, while her defence must ob- 
viously rest upon evidence which for some 
weeks cannot reach this country. The 
instant that it arrives, she will intreat the 
House of Lords to proceed in any way 
they may think consistent with the ends of 
justice : but, in the mean time, and before 
the first step is taken, her Majesty desires 
to be heard by her Counsel at your Lord- 
ships’ Bar this day, upou the subject mat- 
ter of the Petition.” 

Lord Dacre then moved, that her Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel be called in, which was 
immediately agreed to; and Messrs. 
Brougham, Deuman, and Williams, ap- 
peared at the Bar. 

Messrs. Brougham and Denman were 
then heard at the Bar of the House. On 
the part of the Queen, they asked for de- 
lay to prepare the proofs of her innocence, 
and to procure witnesses. 





In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh moved an adjournment of the 
debate on his Majesty’s Message. 

Mr. Brougham expressed, on the pait 
of her Majesty, the satisfaction she felt 
that the time was fast approaching when 
her conduct would uvdergo public inves- 
tigation. 

Colonel Palmer considered the omission 
of the Queen’s name in the Liturgy not 
only unjustifiable towards her Majesty, 
but most improper in this Government, at 
a time when they complained that revolu- 
tionary principles, disloyalty, and infide- 
lity, were gaining ground in the country. 

Mr. B. Bathurst observed, that the ap- 
pointment of a Secret Committee had 
been proposed because the subject of in- 
quiry was of a most delicate nature, and 
because many circumstances might other- 
wise be divulged which would defeat the 
end of that inquiry. 

Mr. Tierney said, it now appeared that 
the House was to be absolved from the 
inquiry, and that it was to be transferred 
to another quarter. But the Noble Lord 
was not entitled to ask for relief from that 
difficulty in which his own rashness had 
involved the House, the Crown, and the 
Country. — Mr, Tierney then proceeded 


at considerable length to defend the Queen, 
and censure the Ministry. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Martin (of Galway) defended Mi- 


nisters, 

Mr. Siuart Wortley did not blame her 
Majesty for rejecting their mediation ; she 
had full liberty to do so; on the contrary 
he admired, and no man Of feeling could 
refrain from admiring, the maguanimity 
with which this illustrious female had act- 
ed, not only on this but upon all other oc- 
casions. But to put off this inquiry for six 
months, or, in other words, for ever, was 
a proceeding which could never satisfy 
the House, the Country, or either of the 
Ulustrious individuals who were parties to 
it. ( Hear.) 

Mc. Wilberforce regretted that her Ma- 
jesty had rejected the proposed media- 
tion of the House of Commons: he con- 
ceived that the rejection was owing to her 
own high and proud feeling, and not to 
the instigation of her legal advisers. He 
would now state his opinion, that any Se- 
cret Committee of that House to sit in 
judgment on her Majesty’s conduct would 
be totally unadvisable. (Loud cheering.) 
If there were any means of avoiding this 
inquiry, which he really thought there 
were not, he would willingly embrace 
them ; but as it was, he thought it better 
that the Lords should undertake the inves- 
tigation, because they were already a 
court of justice. 

An amendment was moved to the mo- 


tion of Lord Castlereagh by Mr. Western, 
that the Debate should be adjourned to 
that day six months, but it was negatived 
by 195 against 100. 


House or Lorps, June 27. 

Earl Grey inquired of Ministers whether 
any thing bad occurred to induce them 
still further to delay the meeting of the 
Secret Committee. 

Lord Liverpool said, that, after the ar- 
guments heard the preceding day in sup- 
port of her Majesty’s Petition, he thought 
it proper to allow 24 hours for considering 
whether any change should be made in 
the course of their proceedings. For him- 
self, after the fullest consideration, he 
saw no reason for departing from it. 

Lord Grey then, at great length, ad- 
dressed the House against the proceeding 
by an inquiry before a Secret Committee. 
He concluded by moving, that the order 
of the meeting of the Secret Committee to 
consider the papers referred to their Lord- 
ships be discharged. 

Lord Liverpool vindicated the general 
conduct of Ministers from the sweeping 
censure of the preceding speaker; and 
with regard to the present subject, strongly 
contended, that their conduct had been 
consistent with the principle on which 
they set out, namely, that it was desira- 
ble, if possible, to avoid going into an in- 
guiry, but if that could not be effected, 
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then that it must, as a-choice of evils, be 
entered into, on the grounds and in the 
manner already sanctioned by the House. 
Any doubts which he might have origi- 
nally had as to the construction put on 
the Statute of Edward III, by the noble 
and learned Lord on the woolsack, had 
been completely removed by all the legal 
authorities to whom he had access. An 
impeachment for high treason was there- 
fore out of the question, 

Lord Erskine, after the proceedings 
which hud taken place in the House of 
Commons, and her Majesty’s anxious 
wish for a public trial, would retract the 
vote which he had previously given for 
proceeding before a Secret Committee. 
He was also of opinion that the omission 
of her Majesty’s name in the Liturgy, 
whilst she was acknowledged as Queen, 
was illegal. 

The Lord Chancellor always thought 
the construction of the Statate of Edward 
IIL. by Lord Coke, a forced one; but at 
all events it was not applicable to the 
case of adultery committed abroad, and 
with a foreigner. His Lordship then, at 
considerable length, repeated the argu- 
ments which he had urged on a former 
Occasion in favour of preliminary inquiry 
by a Secret Committee. But neither in 
that inquiry, nor in any proceeding which 
might grow out of it, would he ever lose 
sight, for a moment, of. the substantial 
principles of English justice. Whatever 
course of proceeding the House might 
choose to adopt, he should enter upon it 
in the spirit so ably described by an emi- 
nent English judge, who declared that he 
had made a covenant with God and him- 
self, that neither affection nor any other 
undue principle should ever make him 
swerve from the strict lige of his duty. In 
that spirit he had always endeavoured to 
act during the past, and should endeavour 
to act iu the future. The consciousness 
of doing so would be the best consolation 
he could possess, if he should appear to 
the friends whom he esteemed to act 
wrongly, and would form his best title for 
pardon at the hands of that God, before 
whose tribunal all mankind must sooner 
or later stand to be judged. 

lu the sequel of the discussion, the mo- 
tion was supported by the Marquis of 
Lansdown, Lord Belhaven, and Lord Hel- 
land, and Opposed by Lords Donoughmore. 
aud Lauderdale, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury denied 
that he was to be considered as the consti- 
tutional adviser of the Crown, with regard 
to the omission of the Queen’s name in 
the Liturgy. 

Lord Liwerpool concurred in this opi- 
nioo; which was controverted by Lords 
Holland, Dacre, and Grey. 

Lord Darnley gave notice, that he 

would 
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would: submit a motion on the subject of 
the omission alluded to. 

Earl Grey's motion was then negatived 
by 102 to 47. 


Houses or Commons, June 28. 


Mr. Brougham addressed the House on 
the subject of the Education of the Poor. 
He testified his cordial thanks to the 
11,000 Clergy of the Established Church 
for the returns which they bad made on 
this subject. From them he had formed 
that digest now in the hands of Members ; 
but in order to the proper understanding 
of which it would be necessary for him to 
prepare a key. After alluding to the 
grossly erroneous calculations of Dr, Col- 
quboun as to the number of Poor uneda- 
cated in Great Britain, he proceeded to 
show that the project of universal Educa- 
tion was not one of modern date. In 
France, in the year 1582, under the reign 
of Henry III. the States General met, and 
the noblesse of the day presented a peti- 
tion to the Sovereign, praying that pains 
and penalties might be imposed upon 
those who would not send their children to 
School ; and nearly at the same time the 
Scotch Parliament (perhaps the most aris- 
tocratical body then in existence) passed 
a law, that every gentleman should send 
his eldest son at least to School, in order 
to learn grammar. In Scotland, indeed, 
it appeared that public Schools had been 
established in many towns as early as the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The ex- 
tension of Learning had always been pa- 
tronized tothe lower orders. It wassingular 
that the arguments recently advanced by 
pious, but mistaken men, against general 
Education, had been first adduced by 
Mandeville, an infidel and an atheist, in 
1714. [t appeared, that in the endowed 
and unendowed Schools of England, there 
were means of educating 655,000 children ; 
now this was one-fourteenth of the popu- 
lation; but the pumber of children should 
be taken at one-ninth or one-tenth, and 
here was only provision for one- fourteenth 
or fifteenth ; besides, from the 655,000 
was to be deducted 33,000 children, who 
were at dames’ Schools, where they learnt 
next to nothing; this would reduce the 
number educated to one-sixteenth; and 
even here, previous to 1802, none of the 
new Schools, those under the Bell and 
Lancaster System, were established. They 
educated 180,000 ; and therefore, previous 
to 1802, there. was only education for 
1-20th part. Aud.in the principality of 
Wales the proportion was 1-26h; whilst 
in Scotland the. proportion was 1-9:h. 
The proportion iv France, at present, was 
1-28th ; at present, there were 1,066,000 
children educated ; whilst, in 1817, there 
were only 866,000. Here was an extraor- 
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dinary improvement; for in two ‘years, 
above 7000 Schools had been established 
by private exertions only; and in ten 
years, if they went on improving, then 
there would not be an uneducated: person 
in France. Ip Switzerland there was not 
one person in 60 of any rank, who could 
not read writing. And in Holland there 
were 4151 Schools, and provisions for edu- 
cating 1-10th of the population. The 
Hon. Member then pr ded to take a 
review of the Sunday Schools ; there were 
400,000 in those Schools, bat not more 
than 100,000 of these children could be 
added as going to any other School, and 
therefore that would make the whole num- 
ber educated 700,000, leaving 1-5th of 
the population without eduvation. He 
would next look to the return of the num- 
ber of Schools, and it would appear from 
the returns that there were 3500 parishes 
in England in which there were no Schools, 
either endowed or unendowed; whilst in 
Scotland there was an endowed School in 
every parish. He would next look to the 
state of Middlesex; and here, excluding 
the dames’ Schools and the new Schools, 
instead of one-fifteenth, the proportion 
would be one forty-sixth only. The next 
county was Lancashire, and here the pro- 
portion was one-twenty-eighth ; whilst the 
average of Durham, Cumberland, and 
Northumberland, was one-tenth, and of 
Westmoreland. one-eighth, In the six 
midland counties, the average was 1-24th ; 
next the Kastern, Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Essex, the average was 1-2lst; Somerset 
and Devon was 1-24th. Now, taking into 
consideration the population of the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea coast, and the avo- 
cations, it would be found that crime kept 
pace with the want of Education. In the 
four Northern counties the proportion of 
Poor was as one in 15; in the other coun- 
ties the Poor was as one in 11. In the 
whole kingdom the average of commit- 
ments for crime was as ove in 1400. In 
the four Northern they were as one in 
4200; in the six midland, the commit- 
ments were as one in 2100. The Hon. 
Member went on to state the proportions 
in other counties. In the four Northern 
counties 37,000 children paid for their 
education, whilst 16,000 did not pay. In 
the six midland counties, 16,000 paid, 
and 28,000 did not pay. The propartion 
was equally disadvautageous to the other 
counties in England, compared with the 
Northern; and in Scotland, few indeed 
took Educaffon for nothing ; the peasant 
of Scotland would stint himself in neces- 
saries, to give his child food for the mind. 
He wished he could see this spirit restored 
in England ; but that could not be under 
the present system of Poor Laws, It 
existed in Scotland, but extend the Poor 
Laws to that country, and it would exist 

there 
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there no longer. He had taken a long 
time to frame his Bill, which would be 
found to agree with the documents on the 
table. His plan was divisible into four 
branches, The first related to the foun- 
dation of the Schools ; the second to the 
appointment and the removal of the mas- 
ters ; the third to the admission of scho- 
lars ; and the fourth had for its object the 
improvement of the old educa'ion endow- 
ments. With reference to the first branch, 
he proposed to give the initiative in the 
appointment of a Schoolmaster to four 
different classes. The first was the Grand 
Jury at the Easter Sessions, finding or 
presenting a Bill that the district was de- 
ficient in a School; the second was the 
Clergyman of the parish; the third was 
two Justices of the Peace; and the fourth 
class would be formed by five householders 
in the district. After going into a variety 
of subordinate details, he came to the 
question of expence. According to the 
ratio of the Schools in the county of De- 
von, the total outfit would be 850,000/. 
But, according to the ratio of Cumberland, 
the expence would only be 400,000/, giv- 
ing an average of half a million ; and the 
annual expence would at an average 
amount to 100,0002.- The Hon. Gentle- 


man concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the better Education of 
the Poor in England and Wales. 


After some observations from Lord 
Castlereagh and others, the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Daly called the attention of the 
House to the disturbed state of Ireland, 
and moved for a Select Committee of In- 
quiry ; but after a general conversation, 
in the course of which Mr. C. Grant and 
Lord Castlereagh deprecated the renewal 
of the Insurrection Act, the motion was 
withdrawn. 

June 29. 

Mr. Chetwynde, with the leave of the 
House, brought iv a Bill to abolish the 
punishment of whipping female offenders 
im any case whatever. It was read a first 
and second time. 

Lord John Russell addressed the House 
at some length on the grievances of the 
inhabitants of Parga, whose case, from 
the repeated discussions thereon, must be 
familiar to our Readers. The British 
Consul had estimated their property at 
277,0002. but Sir T, Maitland had sanc- 
tioned a subsequent estimate which. re- 
duced it to 150,000/. and of this sum they 
were obliged to accept payment in Turkish 
alloy. After some observations on the 
conduct of Sir T. Maitland, his Lordship 
concluded with moving for a memorial, 
presented to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, by two natives of 
Parga, and for certain copies of, or.ex- 
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tracts from, the dispatches of Sir T. Mait- 
land. 

Mr. Goulburn vindicated the conduct of 
the British Government, and contended 
that the Parganites had received a fair 
compensation for their losses. 

Sir R. Wilson and Mr. Hume said, the 
Parganites were dissatisfied, and our cha- 
racter suffered in the eyes of Europe, from 
au impression that they had not received 
the protection promised them. 

After a few words in reply from Lord 
J. Russell, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Maxwell presented a Petition from 
Benjamin Wills, honorary Secretary to 
the provisional Committee for the Encou- 
ragemeut of Industry, praying that Par- 
liament would take some steps to provide 
the people with proper employment, and 
thus prevent them from falling into that 
state of degradation which must inevitably 
ensue, if they were not able, by their la- 
bour, to support themselves. Mr, M. 
then addressed the House, at some length, 
on the distresses of the working classes, 
and particularly by those engaged in the 
cotton manufacture. If, instead of ex- 
pending public money on canals, along 
which there was no commerce to pass, or 
on harbours frequented by no ships, Ex- 
chequer Bills were applied in providing 
lands for those who could obtain no em- 
ployment at their looms, much benefit 
would result both to a numerous class of 
individuals, and to the public revenue, 
For the money thus expended, the settlers 
might be willing to pay a mortgage inte- 
rest of 10 or 12 per cent. besides the ob- 
vious improvement of the revenue, by 
their increased consumption of taxable 
articles. Would it not have been better 
to have expended 400,000/. in this way, 
than in building additional barracks, and 
raising additional troops in order to keep 
down a starving population? The Hon. 
Member then suggested a tax on absen- 
tees, and on foreign cooks, French lac- 
queys, and Swiss porters. He concluded 
by moving, that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the nature of 
the distress of the cotton weavers, and 
the possibility of affording relief. 

Mr. F. Robinson said, that if the House 
entertained the proposition of the Hon. 
Member, it would be turning jtself into a 
rival of the College of Laputa. No prac- 
tical good could result from a Committee 
appointed on such principles ; to suppose 
that it could, was a gross delusion. If the 
motion were persisted in, he should move 
the previous question. 

Mr. Vansittart seconded the motion for 
the previous question; but after a few 
observations from Mr. Ricardo and Mr. 
Lockhart, disapproving of the appointment 
of the proposed Committee, Mr. Maxwell! 
postponed his motion ontil next session, 

Hows? 
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House or Lorps, June 30. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the Twelve Million Loan Bill, 
the Funded Debt Bill, the Irish 
Clerk of the Peace Bill, the Irish Coast- 
ing Trade Bill, the Irish Coroners’ Bill, 
the Dublin Foundling Hospital Bill, the 
Watch and Ward Bill, the Sail Cloth Bill, 
the Ayr and Calder Navigation Bill, &c. 


In the Commons, the same day, a Royal 
Message was brought down by Lord Caséle- 
reagh, recotomending the House “to take 
measures that annuities may be secured 
to his Majesty’s Royal Brothers and Sis- 
ters, for their respective lives, to such 
amount that their incomes may be ren- 
dered equal to those which they enjoyed 
at the demise of his late Majesty.” 

On the motion of Sir John Newport, and 
after a long discussion, it was ordered, that 
it be “ an instruction to the Committee 
on the Irish Court of Chancery Bill to re- 
ceive a clause, providing against any Mas- 
ter inthe Chancery of Ireland being elect- 
ed into, or sitting, or voting in the House 
of Commons, so long as he shall hold such 
office.”” In the debate on this clause, the 
case of Mr, Ellis, one of the candidates 
for the city of Dublin, was canvassed at 
length, and an effort made to have bim 
excepted from its operation in the event 
of being returned, but the incompatibility 
of a seat in Parliament, with the duties 
of his office, was not to be surmounted, 
and the motion was accordingly agreed to. 


House or Lorps, July 3. 


The Marquis of Lansdown presented 
the first Report of the Select Committee 
on Foreign Trade: it is confined to an 
inquiry into the state of the Timber Trade, 
and the means of its improvement. 

In the Commons, the same day, the 
House went into a Committee on the 
Royal Message respecting the provision 
to be made for the junior branches of 
the Royal Family. Lord Castlereagh then 
entered into explanations as to the situ- 
ation of the different members of the 
Royal Family, and said it was proposed to 
make an addition, not exceeding 24,000/. 
a year, for placing the Duke of Clarence 
on a level, as to income, with his other 
brothers, and for paying certain legacies 
and pensions to the late Queen’s servants. 
He stated, that Prince Leopold had, for 
the present, taken upon himself the sup- 
port and education of the infant princess 
of the Duchess of Kent. 

Mr. Vansittart having moved that the 
House should go into a Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Creevey said it was under- 
stood that a grant was to be proposed to 
defray the “expences of the Coronation. 
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Under existing circumstances, he thought 
it very improper to hasten that ceremony. 
With what disgust would the nation view 
its King mixing in all the revelry of a 
grand gala and jubilee (given, 

at his, but at the public expence 

very time that its Queen was 
subject of a grave and heinous accusa- 


tion? (Hear). 

said, his Majesty’s 
rights were not to be impaired by the ab- 
sence or presence of the Queen, The Co- 
ronation was something more than a mere 
gala; it was a ceremony whereby the 
King ratified the compact which existed 
between himself and his people; and there- 
fore was a ceremony which ought not to 
be delayed. The day bad been fixed; 
and if it gave pain to her Majesty, Mi- 
nisters could not help it, for her presence 
had not been occasioned by them. The 
expence of the Coronation had been 
— exaggerated ; it would not ex- 


Dr. Lushington, Colonel Davies, Mr. 
Tierney, and others, recommended delay. 
They were replied to by Mr. Vansittart 
and Mr. F. Robinson. 

The House then went iuto the Com- 
mittee, and the sum of 100,000/, was 
voted for the expence of the Coronation, 
aod several grants for services in Ire- 


land. 


House or Lorps, July 4. - 

The Earl of Harrowby presented a Re- 
port from the Secret Committee relative 
tu the Queen (see it in p. 79.) 

Lord Liverpool said he should, to-mor- 
row, introduce a Bill on the subject of the 
Report; with regard to the course of pro- 
ceeding on which he should be disposed 
to consult the convenience of the illus- 
trious person who was the object of the 
charges, 

Lord Grey renewed bis protest against 
a course of proceeding which violated 
every principle of justice. 

Lord Harrowby justified the condact of 
Ministers in endeavouring to avoid this 
inquiry ; but they must now proceed with 
it, and the course they had pursued was 
sanctioned by the House, The Report of 
the Committee could only be viewed as 
the finding of a grand jury. 

Lord Carnarvon said, the parallel did 
not hold; as a grand jury examined wit- 
nesses on oath before they found a bill. 
He urged Ministers to delay the Corona- 
tion until the inquiry was brought to « 
termination, 

Lord Darnley augured nothing but mis- 
chief from the course adopted by Mi- 
nisters. 

Lord Grey again expressed his surprise 
that Miuisters should have been willing 
to grant fifty thousand pounds from the 

pockets 
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pockets of the people, to enable the Queen 
to live in comfort abroad, with a person 
with whom they now charged her to have 
maintained an adulterous connexion. 

Lord Liverpool justified Ministers. 

Lord Holland said, the course of these 
proceedings was from the beginning wrong 
— highly inconsistent — highly dangerous 
—derogatory from the honour of the Crown, 
and injurious to the best interests of the 
country. 

—_————E 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Hume proposed a series of resolutions 
as to the rates per cent. of the ex- 


pence of collecting the various branches” 


of the revenue. 

Mr. Lushington contended that Mr. H.’s 
calculations were in several respects erro- 
neous, and proposed substitutes for seve- 
ral of them, by way of amendment. 

After some observations from Sir H. 
Parnell, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. 
Tierney, and Mr. Vansitiart, Mr. H.’s re- 
solutions were negatived, and the counter 
resolutions adopted by 124 to 95. 

Mr. Hume made his motion relative to 
the property of the late King. 

Mr. Vansittart said, there had been 
found, among his late Majesty’s papers, 
some of a testamentary nature ; but the 
question of their validity and construc- 
tion had been submitted to the opinion 
of legal authorities, from whom no re- 
port on the subject had been yet received. 
This being the case, it was clear that the 
Lords of the Treasury, or his Majesty’s 
Ministers, were not empowered to take 
possession of the property under an au- 
thority of this kind which, under other 
circumstances, might have been avail- 
able. When the doubts upon the ques- 
tion should be thoroughly removed, it 
would be for them to take the necessary 
steps ; in the mean time it would be sa- 
tisfactory to the House to learn that the 
property in money and stock was of the 
value of 90,0001. exclusive of freehold 
property, and the houses at Weymouth, 
&c. This sum of 90,000/. would be sub- 
ject to a very considerable claim ; and as 
to the Weymouth property and the adver- 
tisement for its disposal, which had ap-+ 
peared in the public prints, it was only 
necessary for him to say, that, in what- 
ever way the decision of the law autho- 
rities might go, they could belong to no 
other person than his Majesty. That 
being a necessary case in any possible 
event, it had been thought advisable that 
this property should be disposed of. 

Mr. Hume consented to withdraw his 
motion, the explanation of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman being satisfactory. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that even 
reckoning the additional article of pri- 
vate property at Weymouth, &c. the 
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whole would not amount to more than 
between 102,000/. and 103,000/. 

Mr. Vansitiart obtained leave to bring 
io a Bill to extend to the new Bank of 
England Notes the same protection from 
forgery as had been extended under the 
the former law. 

Mr. C. Grant obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to regulate the issue of Trea- 
sury Bills; the principal object of the 
measure being the raising of 250,000/. 
for public works, 


House or Lorps, July 5. 
[The proceedings in the House on this 
day have been already slightly noticed 
in p. 79.) 


In the Commons, the same day, the 
Report of the Committee ov the consump- 
tion of smoke by steam-engines was 
brought up. Mr. M. A. Taylor, in mov- 
ing that the Report be printed, gave no- 
tice that it was his intention, early in the 
next Session, to introduce a Bill on this 
subject, 

Lord A. Hamilion repeated the obser- 
vations delivered at various former pe- 
riods, as to the injury done to the agri- 
cultural interest of Scotland by subjecting 
malt made from Scotch barley and bigg, 
to the same duties as that from English 
barley, and concluded with moving some 
resolutions on the subject. 

Mr. Vansiitart could not depart from 
the general principle of an equalization 
of the duties, but was willing to make an 
abatement of 6d. per bushel for ma!t made 
from bigg. He concluded with moving 
the previous question, which was carried, 
on a division, by 53 to 43, 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, Lord Castlereagh again 
explained the circumstances which ren- 
dered it necessary to propose an addi- 
tional grant of 24,000/, for more effectu- 
ally providing for the junior branches of 
the Royal Family, and defraying the pen- 
sions of certain servants of their late Ma- 
jesties. He then proposed resolutions to 
that effect. 

Mr. Bankes and Mr. Hume objected to 
the arrangements respecting the pensions, 
as several of the servants who had been only 
a year or two employed, and who were in 
the prime of life, were to be allowed their 
full salaries. They wished the resolutions 
to be postponed for reconsideration by 
Ministers. 

Mr. W. Smith approved of this sug- 
gestion. He wished to know whether the 
report was correct, that the pension of 
the late Mr. West had been stopped on 
the death of his late Majesty. 

Mr. Vansittart justified the scale on 
which the pensions had been made, With 
regard to Mr. West, he. had no —_ 
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from the Crown, but was a repairer of his 
Majesty’s pictures, uoder the Lord Tham- 
beriain, and received his salary from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office. 

Mr. Huskisson said, Mr. West’s salary 
was paid up to the day of his death; and 
he should not be doing justice to his late 
Majesty if he did not state that the King 
had granted to West, out of his own purse, 
10004. a year, and that, in the course of 
his life, he had paid him not less than 
40,000/. for the encouragement of the fine 
arts. The resolutions were then agreed 
to; and several other grants were voted 
for the public service, on the motion of 
Mr. Vansitiart and Lord Palmerston. 

On the motion of Lord Castlereagh, it 
was ordered that a Committee be appoint- 
ed to search the Journals of the other 


FOREIGN 


FRANCE, 

On the 22d ult. the Session of the two 
French Chambers of Peers and Deputies 
was closed by a Royal Proclamation, 
read in both Houses, according to the 
forms prescribed by the Charter. It was 
received in both Chambers with shouts of 
“Vive le Roi!” after which the Members 
immediately dispersed. 


A Paris paper states, that on the morn- 
ing of the 20th ult. the police visited the 
dealers in sticks in the Palais-Royal and 
the Boulevards, and seized all the sticks 
mounted with little hatchets, hammers, 


and iron hooks. More than 300 were 
taken from one dealer. 

The fixed population of Paris has in- 
‘creased to 657,172 persons. In Paris, 
the number of women is greater than that 
of the men by uearly one fifth. 


SPAIN. 

Meerinc or tue Spanisn Corres. 

A Madrid Gazette Extraordinary was 
received on the 2ist ult. containing an 
account of the proceedings which took 
place at the opening of the Cortes, on 
Sunday, the 9h, by his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, in the presence of the Queen, and 
the Infantas of Spain. Ou the King’s 
entering the Hall of the Cortes, the whole 
assembly rose, the spectators in the gal- 
leries bursting into the loudest acclama- 
tions. After a short pause, the King took 
the oath, as prescribed by the Constita- 
tion. Don Joseph Espiga, Archbishop of 
Seville, President elect, then addressed 
his Majesty. Having adverted to past 
events, and congratulated the Monarch 
on the restoration of Constitutional Go- 
vernment, he concluded as follows : 

** Let the fears, jealousies, and distrusts, 
which criminal souls have excited in the 
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House ; and if it should appear that the 
Lords had adopted proceedings with re- 
spect to her Majesty, he should then post- 
pone his motion, which stood for to-mor- 
row; and should also propose a further 
postponement of the adjourned debate on 
the King’s Message. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee on the Postage Acts, Mr. Vansit- 
tart proposed a resolution, ‘* That his Ma- 
jesty’s Postmasters General be authorized 
to charge an addition, not exceeding the 
rate of postage now payable by law, on 
letters dispatched by a particular con- 
veyance.” This express post was, he 
said, to be established between London 
and Manchester, and if it answered, the 
system would be extended to Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Agreed to. 


OCCURRENCES. 


heart of the best of Kings, for ever dis- 
appear, and all unite in surrounding the 
throne with that fraternal alliance which 
secites order, produces plenty, maintains 
justice, and preserves peace, And per- 
mit me, Sire, the faithful organ of this 
Congress, and of the Nation it represents, 
to present to you the due homage of its 
fidelity, and of the honourable sentiments 
by which it is animated. 

‘© As our illustrious ancestors always 
were the firmest support of the throne and 
the monarch ; so the same Spain, always 
ready to give brilliant testimonies of loy- 
alty and love to her Kings, soletnnly pro- 
mises you that her sons, who have dis- 
played in war more sanguinary examples 
of fidelity than were known to past gene- 
rations, will make sacrifices worthy of 
Spanish herves, and the admiration of 
future ages.” 

His Majesty replied in the following 
terms : 

“I accept the expressions and senti- 
ments of love and loyalty which the 
Cortes manifest towards me through the 
organ of its President; and I hope, 
through the assistance, to see the nation 
I have the glory to govern free and 
happy.” 

The King then read a sensible, manly, 
and temperate speech to the Cortes, ou 
the state of public affairs ; calling their 
attention to the situation of the Monar- 
chy, both internal and external. With 
regard to the ultra-marine provinces, he 
expressed a hope that the re-establish- 
ment of the Constitutional system would 
“ smooth the path to the pacification of 
those which are in a state of agitation or 
disturbance, and render unnecessary the 
employment of any other means.” 

The ceremonies being ended, their Ma- 
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jesties and the Tofantas withdrew ; repeat- 
ed cries of Viva elf Rey y los Cortes! re- 
sounding through the hall.—The streets 
threugh which the procession passed were 
lined with the garrison of Madrid, and 
the national militia. The concourse of 
people, which almost impeded the course 
of the procession, and the repeated ap- 
plause of all classes of persons, enthusi- 
astically exclaimmg ‘* Long live the Con- 
stitution,” ‘* Long live our Constitutional 
King,” presented an imposing spectacle. 

The French papers furnish some ac- 
count of an attempt that has been made 
by some ecclesiastics of Galicia, assisted 
by deserters from the regiment of the 
Guides, to collect an armed force for the 
purpose of effecting a counter-revolution. 
The Clergy formed themselves into a Jun- 
ta, which they modestly called Apostolic ; 
but being unable to maintain themselves 
in Spain, they retired within the frontiers 
of Portugal. It was believed that their 
proceedings were countenanced hy the 
Archbishop of San Jago, and the Bishop 
of Orense. The insurgents, having col- 
lected a small body of men, ventured to 
recross the Minho, for the purpose of 
seizing upon the heights of Peunizas ; 
but they dispersed at the approach of 
some troops dispatched against them by 
the Junta of Galicia; and the latest dis- 
patches received by Arguelles, Minister 
of the Interior, notified the total disso!u- 
tion of the Apostohe Junta. Arguelles 
has recommended the Cortes to take off 
all duty on Spanish woo! exported. 

The Spanish Cortes have resolved by 
a great majority to consider, whether or 
not the ecclesiastical revenues should be 
appropriated to the service of the state, 
They also intend prohibiting the ordina- 
tion of more priests, until the monks 
thus thrown out of bread shall be pro- 
vided for; and, in the next place, they 
mean to prune the calendar of many 
saints’ days, which are now only devoted 
to idleness and debauchery. 


ITALY. 

The Neapolitan Revolation begins to 
be rationally accounted for. It appears 
from private accounts, that the King hav- 
ing a great partiality for his second son, 
his Minister advised him to separate Na- 
ples from Sicily, and to give the latter 
only to the Heir Apparent, the second 
son having Naples, which is the fairer 
portion of his dominions :—the Heir Ap- 
parent is now named Viceroy of the Mo- 
narchy. 

Letters from Naples, dated the [4th 
July, state that the oath to the Consti- 
tution was taken by the King and the 
Hereditary Priuce on the day preceding, 
with the attendant ceremonies, and amidst 
universal demonstratious of joy from the 
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population of Naples. In the evening of 
the same day, about 300 of the Farnese 
regiment, who had previously manifested 
symptoms of discontent with the excess 
of duty, suddenly broke out into mutiny, 
and commenced their march out of the 
city ; with the view, as was supposed, 
of occupying some of the strong posts in 
the vicinity, Prompt orders were, how- 
ever, immediately issued, and the disaf- 
fected troops were pursued by a regi- 
ment of cavalry. On their coming ia 
cuntact, a desperate conflict took place 
between them ; and the streets of Naples, 
in a few minutes, presented the appear- 
ance of a field of battle, and were co- 
vered with the killed and wounded. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, there were 100 
killed on the side of the rebellious troops, 
but others state them only at 36. The 
insurgents were completely overcome ; 
and the survivors were brought back to 
their quarters, and placed in confine- 
ment. : 

Sicily has been in a state of commo- 
tion, im consequence of the determina- 
tion of the inhabitants to become .inde- 
pendent of Naples; and we lament to 
state there has been much bloodshed, _ It 
appears by the accounts in the Naples 
Journal, that the first impulse of the peo- 
ple of Sicily, on hearing, on the 14th of 
July, the news of the revolution at Na- 
ples, was, to wear the tri-coloured badge 
of the Constitution, But this lasted only 
a single day. On the 15th, the yellow or 
Sicilien riband was displayed in conjunc- 
tion with the other, when an accident, or 
an indi-cretion, exasperated the people 
against the Neapol tan authorities and 
troops: Gen, Church, an English officer 
in the pay of Naples, is said to have torn 
the badge of Sicilian independence from 
the breast cf an unarmed citizen. En- 
raged at this act, the forts in the posses- 
sion of the Neapolitan soldiery were at- 
tacked and carried by the islanders. On 
the morning of the 17th, 700 prisoners 
were released from coufinement by the 
populace; and then the Neapolitans were 
furiously attacked, and indiscriminately 
butchered, The accounts estimate the 
loss of life at 2000 killed, aud about 3000 
wounded.—The Prince Vicar General had 
sent a small squadron to bring off from 
Palermo such Neapolitans as could be 
saved, and as many Sicilians as were in- 
clined to transfer themselves to Naples. 

Afiec the departure from Sicily of the 
King’s Lieutenant-General, the Archbi- 
shop of Palermo provisionally assumed 
the Government, and succeeded in re- 
Storing tranquillity, which was on the 
20th completely re-established. The 
Duke of Calabria, as Prince Vicar Ge- 
neral, had issued a Proclamation, offer- 
ing a general pardon to all persons con- 

cerned 
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cerned in the insurrection im Sicily, pro- 
vided they laid down their arms and sub- 
mitied to the laws. The theatres at Na- 
ples were all closed on the 22d and 23d 
July on account of the melancholy events 
in Sicily. Several of the principal Nobies 
of Sicily were killed in the unhappy con- 
tests that took place at Palermo on the 
16th and 17: among them was the 
Prince de Cattolica. 

A letter from Genoa states, that the 
truce between Tuscany and Algiers had 
expired on 5th July; and that advices 
from Leghora had beeu received at Ge- 
noa, conveying information that the Al- 
gerine squadron had captured two Tus- 
cao vessels, and that apprehensions were 
entertained for the safety of their boats 
engaged in the coral fishery on the coast 
of Barbary. 

Tue Carsonari.—This sect of Reform- 
ers, who now cover Italy, and excite the 
attention of its Government, was founded 
in 1812, by some emissaries of the late 
Queen of Naples, with the secret inten- 
tion of destroying Murat’s Government. 
Their name is taken from the coal (or 
charcoal) trade. The society is called 
La Carbonaria ; and Barrache (market) is 
the name given to their meetings.—The 
Society is at ovce political and religious: 
their principles are founded on the purest 
maxims of the Gospels the members pro- 
mise obedience to the law, and respect to 
those who worthily administer justice ; 
they vow eternal hatred to tyranny ; and 
this hatred is the greater because they 
consider our Savivur as the most de- 
plorable and the most illustrious victim 
of despotism.—The Carbonari are distin- 
guished by their degrees. The object of 
the lustitution is, to purge the Appenines 
of the rapacious wolves which infest them 5 
the wolves signify the oppressors of the 
people; and all the agents of the govern- 
ment who are guilty of arbitrary acts.— 
The spirit of liberty aud of evangelical 
equality is observed in the sittings of the 
Barrache; the purest morality 1s incul- 
cated in them; and it would be easy to 
name Judges, lntendan's, Commissaries, 
or Syndics, who, only since their initia- 
tion, have given examples of justice, cou- 
rage, and. beneficence ; Abruzzo and Ca- 
labra have been witoesses of the most as- 
tonishing conversions; the banditii who 
infested the mountains have quitted the 
musket for the spade, so greatly had they 
been edified by the Sacred Word!—The 
Carbonari have been alternately courted 
by the French, by Murat, and by Ferdi- 
nand, as their purpose served; many en- 
lightened men have joined them, and there 
are now above 300,000 in the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily. They have rapidly 
spread over all Italy ; and some are to be 
found in France, Spain, and Germany. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Apprehensions as to the darkness whioh 
may be occasioned by the Eclipse of the 
Sun on the 7th of next month, have de- 
termined several of the Ecclesiastical 
Counselors of Switzerland to move that 
the annual solemnity of prayers may be 
transferred from that day to the 8th. The 
Deputies of the Protestant Religion at the 
Diet have agreed to this proposal, and the 
Sth is fixed for the day of prayers. 


DENMARK. 

The Danish house of Meyer aud Freyer 
has failed for 200,000/, sterling, and 
drawn down with it many firms at Ham- 
bergh, The house of Defric and Co. of 
Madras, failed in March last. Such was 
the confidence reposed in the house by the 
native population, that it had become the 
general medium of depositing property, in 
a manner something resembling that of a 
Saving Bank. The popular indignation, 
on hearing of the failure, was so great, 
that the resident partners were compelled 
to fly for their lives, 


' RUSSIA. 

The Russian Government has addressed 
an Official Note to the Spanish Ministers 
resident at St. Petersburgh, in which the 
Emperor of Russia strongly condemns 
every Constitution imposed on a Sove- 
reign by force. Another State Paper 
from the same quarter has since made its 
appearance in the shape of a Memorial, 
addressed from St. Petersburgh to all the 
Ministers of Russia at foreign Courts, de- 
claratory of corresponding sentiments on 
the same subject; and displaying an 
auxious solicitude on the part of Alexan- 
der to induce the other great Powers of 
Europe to participate in his feelings, and 
to stimulate them to an interference in the 
domestic concerns of the Spanish people. 
Tbe Emperor, in dwelling on the mischiefs 
produced by the French Revolution, re- 
marks, that, “as if the alarms which 
were exciled by the state of France in 
1818, and which it still excites, were not 
sufficient—as if Governments and nations 
entertained but slight doubts with respect 
to iis future condition—it was necessary 
that the genius of evil should select a new 
theatre; and that Spain, in her turn, 
should be offered up as a fearful sacrifice. 
Revolution, therefore, has changed its 
ground; but the duties of Monarchs can- 
not have changed their nature, and the 
power of the insurrection is neither less 
formidable, nor less dangerous, than it 
would bave been in France.”—The Rus- 
sian State Paper seems to require from 
the Cortes of Spain, as a test of their prin- 
ciples, that they should either strongly 
reprobate or disband the army, for the 
part which it bore in the re-establishment 
of the Constitution, What effect this dic- 
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tatorial language may have on the Spa- 
nish Government, and whether or not the 
other Courts of Europe will sanction the 
views of this Memoria!, remain for time to 
determine. 

The number of Jesuits in Russia, when 
the decree for their banishment was issued, 
amounted to $00 at least. It is said, that 
some are gone to China, 


ASIA, 

Accounts have been received, of a very 
unpleasant kind, of the issue of the expe- 
dition under Sir William Carr to the Per- 
sian Guipb. Report says, that the pi- 
rates, who in the first place abandoned 
the fort, which some time ago the public 
were informed had heen quietly taken pos- 
session of by the troops under Sir Wil- 
liam’s command, returned and made a 
formidable attack on the fort, in which the 
47th and 64th regiments suffered severely. 


AFRICA. 


The crew of a Spanish slave ship is said 
to have poisoned 396 slaves on board, in 
order to prevent their being captured by 
the English, 

The Jobn transport has arrived at Ports- 
mouth from the Cape of Good Hope. The 
John took out 600 settlers for Algoa Bay, 
principally from Lancashire. The pas- 
sengers were severely attacked with the 
measles on the voyage out; but from the 
great attention paid them, they soon re- 
covered from its effects. 


AMERICA, &c. 


New York papers to the 29th ult. con- 
tain no political intelligence of any inte- 
rest; but they give us the details of two 
dreadful fires that had taken place, one at 
New York, onthe 22d, and the other at 
Troy, on the 20th, the capital of Rensse- 
laer County, about six miles above Al- 
bany. ‘The latter was the more calami- 
tous, The number of buildings destroyed 
was about one hundred and twenty-seven, 

A law has been enacted in the State of 
Louisiana, declaring that no debtor shail 
be detained at the suit of a creditor, unless 
the latter pay him three dollars and a half 
per week for his support. In case the 
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creditor neglect to do so, the gaoler is 
empowered to set the debtor at liberty. 

Among the laws passed in Massachus- 
setts, is one, by which no person in health, 
and having the use of their limbs, from 
the age of 12 to 65, shall be maintained 
as poor by the State. 

The kingdom of Hayti is said to be ina 
state of insurrection: there is an impla- 
cable hostility between Christophe and 
Boyer, which Sir Home Popham in vain 
attempted lately to reconcile. Boyer is 
said to have an army of 25,000 men 
marching against Christophe. 

The President of Hayti has dispatched 
a communication to the Societies in Ame- 
rica for the promotion of colonizing Africa, 
stating, that in place of sending them to 
such a distant and inhospitable climate, 
his territories are open to the emigration 
of the blacks from the United States, 

Accounts from Jamaica to the 10th of 
Jane, bring information, that an expedi- 
tion of 1000 men, under the command of 
the patriot Colonel Montilla, succeeded in 
getting possession of Rio de la Hache, on 
the 12th of March. They then took the 
road towards the interior; but a body of 
Royalists having advanced from Santa 
Martha, Montillo returned to La Hache, 
where the Irish soldiers mutinied, demand- 
ing their arrears of pay ; finding their ap- 
peal fruitless, disorder and plunder com- 

d, and ev lly they were put on 
board some merchantmen, and conveyed 
to Jamaica, where they arrived in a starv- 
ing state. The inhabitants of that part of 
Spain which has so long been the seat of 
war fly to the woods and mountains, being 
completely worn down with so protracted 
a contest. Fifty years will not restore 
these provinces to the state in which they 
were at the commencement of the present 
cen'ury. 

The fortress of Santa, in the island of 
Santa Maura, has been destroyed by an 
earthquake. 

Lord Cochrane has had 20,000 acres of 
land given him by the Government of 
Chili: his Lordship appears going on 
with success in his operations on the coast 
of that country. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 

Lewes, July 12.. This day the venerable 
Lord Bishop of our diocese (Dr. Buckner) 
held bis coufirmation here ; and at the age 
of 87, by an impressive performance of 
the solemn rite, confirmed upwards of 700 
young persons of both sexes. 
_ July 16. The Archbishop of York or- 
daincd fiftcen Priests, and twenty-two Dea- 


cons, at bis Palace at Bishopsthorpe. His 
Grace, on this occasion, refused ordina- 
tion to one gentleman, who had passed 
his examination, for some irregular con- 
duct afterwards. 


Chatham, July 26, This was the day ap- 
pointed for the launch of the Trafalgar, 112 
gu» ship. At two, the Duke of Clarence 
and a party arrived, amidst the most en- 
thusiastic greetings ; and jn afew minutes 

afterwards, 
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afterwards, the usual preparations being 
ready, the Trafalgar was raised from her 
moorings, and shot into the water like an 
arrow, whilst both sides of the river re- 
echoed the joyous shouts of the assembled 
multitude. 

July 26. A Special Commission sat at 
Dumbarton this day. Robert Munro was 
tried for high treason, and acquitted, The 
Lord President then said, as the evidence 
was the same against the five other pri- 
sovers, he would receive a verdict against 
them of Not Guilty. 

July 26. A distressing affair has oc- 
curred at Greenock. Between twelve and 
one o’clock this morning, a dispute took 
place in a low public-house, between 
seven soldiers of the 13th regiment, and 
some sailors; when they came to blows, 
and the soldiers were worsted. Maddened 
by drink, and the beating they had re- 
ceived, the soldiers ran immediately to 
their quarters, whither they were followed 
by the crowd, aud, loading their pieces, 
commenced firing from the windows, The 
interference of the Police having been in 
the mean time called for, a party of them 
came up to the soldiers’ quarters, when 
two of the police-men were killed by the 
soldiers, and a sailor so severely wounded, 
that he has since died. The soldiers were 
handed over to the civil power. 

July 31. The house of D. R, Poulter, 
esq. Cheyney Hall, Bucks, was consumed 
by fire early in the morning. It origi- 
nated in the laundry, where a fire was 
made over-night, preparatory to washing. 
There were two seryants only in the house 
(the owner being in London), and one of 
them was much burnt in escaping. The 
flames were so rapid, that in less than an 
hour the whole was a heap of ruins. A 
range of coach-houses, stabling, &c. 
ceught fire and were consumed, with two 
small tenements, before any assistance 
could be had. Two horses locked in the 
stables were burat. The damage dove 
altogether is to a very great amount. 

July 31, Thomas Hungerford and Ro- 
bert Travers, esyrs. young gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood of Cork, quarrelled and 
fought a duel; when the ball entered the 
forehead of the latter, and he instantly 
expired. 

July 31, About one this morning, the 
town of Maidstone was visited by a thun- 
der storm, accompanied with hail stones 
of immense size ; and a more tempestuous 
storm bad not been remembered by the 
oldest inhabitant. The hail-stones came 
dowa in such profusion, that the noise 
proceeding from them strengthened the 
idea that the place was on fire, as it ap- 
peared like the cracking of burning tim- 
ber. The storm did considerable damage 
to the vegetation in general, and the house 
of Mr. Hulkes had all the windows broken ; 


trees were torn up, and great injury was 
done. A child was struck by the light- 
ning, and was seriously burt by it; and at 
North Cray and other places the hail- 
stones were of cousiderable depth, and as 
large as marbles. 

Extract of a Letter from Sudbary, in 
Suffolk, Aug. 1:—** You had not so ter- 
rific a tempest in London as we had here 
and in the neighbourhood. We were at 
Hedingham yesterday: it is really quite 
distressing to witness the devastation there. 
The injury done in the two parishes to the 
crops, &c. could not be repaired by many 
thousand pounds. The hops are stripped 
off the poles as if they had been cut off 
with scissars. The hail was larger than 
was ever known. A friend of mine picked 
up a solid piece of ice eighteen inches 
long and six broad, yesterday morning ; 
it had made a deep hole in the ground, 
The hail-stones were lying several feet 
deep in places where they had drifted yes- 
terday, and the thermometer at 84, One 
gentleman at Belchamp, holding a large 
farm, had his crops enurely destroyed.” 

The storm on Sunday evening extended 
to the Sussex coast: at Worthing it raged 
vacommon violence, aod exceeded any 
remembered by the oldest inhabitant. 
The flashes of lightning were very quick 
and vivid, and the rolling of the thunder 
awfully grand and sublime; while the 
hail apd rain descending in torrents com- 
pletely deluged the whole town, The hail- 
stones were particularly large, and fell 
with such force and velocity, as to demolish 
the windows in many of the houses; up- 
wards of 200/. worth of glass having been 
destroyed. So great was the devastation 
among the feathered tribe, that in the 
morning 2000 sparrows were picked up 
dead in the streets. 

At Warwick Assizes, the Trial of Major 
Cartwright, Wooler, Edmunds, Lewis, and 
Maddocks, on the charge of exciting dis- 
affection against the Government, and of 
seditiously conspiring to elect Sir Charles 
Wolseley to be the Legislatorial Attorney 
aod Representative of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham to the House of Commons, 
came on, The prosecution was conducted 
by Mr. Serjeant Vaughan; Mr. Denman 
defended Edmunds and Maddocks, and 
Mr. Hill appeared for Major Cartwright ; 
Wocler and Lewis employed no Counsel, 
—Tue chief evidence to prove a concert 
and conspiracy between the parties, James 
Boyce, a brass founder, in Birmingham, 
residing in Cannon-street, deposed to Ma- 
jor Cartwright lodging there, the other 
defendants calling upon him, depositing 
the flags there, apparently concurring in 
one object, and subsequently departing 
from thence, in a landav, to hold the 
meeting. Several other wituesses gave 
accounts of what passed at the meeting, 
and 
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and the words ken by defendants.— 
Mr. Denman and Mr. Hill then spoke 
with great ability in behalf of their clients, 
which closed the proceedings of Thursday, 
Mr. Wooler addressed the Court, in a 
speech which occupied three hours and a 
quarter ; after which a written defence of 
Major Cartwright’s was put iu and read, 
which consumed four hours.—Mr, Ser- 
jeaut Vaughan having replied, the Chef 
Barou Richards summed up the evidence. 
The learned Judge, in the course of his 
observations, remarked, that although it 
would be much more gratifying to him to 
find that any man was innocent than 
guilty, yet he felt it to be his duty on this 
occasion to state, that he had, from the 
statements of the defendants themselves, 
received an impression that they were 
fully guilty of the charges which the iv- 
dictment set forth against them.—The 
Jury then retired, and after consulting 
together for eighteen minutes, returned a 
verdict of Guilty against all the Defendants. 
—Six other persons were tried for political 
offences at these Assizes on Saturday, and 
all found Guilty. 

Aug. 4. The Special Commission at 
Stirling closed ; when 22 prisoners were 
ordered to be executed on Friday, the 
8th of September. Twenty were recom- 





mended to mercy: it is probable that the 
Royal mercy will be extended to them, 


and that two only, Hardie and Baird, 
will suffer, 

Aug. 5. A ferry-boat from Anglesea to 
Bangor, containing 22 persons, chiefly fe- 
males, with their commodities for Carnar- 
von market, upset a little above the lat- 
ter town, and all perished, save one man, 
who escaped by clinging to the side of 
the boat. 

At the Lincoln Assizes, Mr. Baron Gar- 
row took occasion to deprecate the prac. 
tice of bringing Constables as witnesses, 
merely for the purpose of producing stolen 
property which had been delivered into 
their custody; it was quite an absurdity 
to suppose that the property might not 
be retained by the per-on from whom it 
was stolen, aud who might produce it in 
evidence at the trial. Human ingenuity, 
his Lordship observed, could suggest no 
reasons for such a practice, except those 
of increasing the charge of the prosecu- 
tion, and thereby adding to the expences 
of the county ; of unnecessarily occupy- 
ing the time of the Grand Jury and of the 
Court; aod of running a risk of losing the 
identity of the property. 

Sarah Polgrean, aged 37, was condemn- 
ed at Cornwall Assizes, and siuce exe- 
cuted, for poisoning her busband with 
arsenic: she had been heard to threaten 
**to poison the villain, and marry again.” 
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OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


Wednesday, July 19. 

To the Consistory Court of London, the 
Office of the Judge promoted by Gilbert, 
versus Buzzard and Boyer, was heard be- 
fore Sir William Scott, the right of in- 
terring in Church-yards in Iron Coffins— 
a question, which, from its novelty, has 
excited considerable jaterest. A respon- 
sive allegation had been given in on be- 
half of the Churchwardens (the defendants) 
which now stood for admissivn, and upon 
which it was mutually agreed the general 
question should be decided, The circum- 
stances of the case as detailed in the pro- 
ceedings are shortly these. In the month 
of, March, 1819, application was made at 
the burial-ground of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
in Gray’s lon Lane, vy Bridgman, the 
patentee, to bury the corpse of Mary, 
wife of John Gilbert, in an iron coffin ; 
and on the sexton refusing to receive it, 
a forcible entry was effected by the un- 
dertakers and others. After much alter- 
cation, interment being still refused, they 
carried off the corpse, and deposited it in 
the church. yard of St, Andrew Holborn, and 
by their conduct collected a great mob, and 
excited disturbance (see vol, LXXXIX. 
i. 575); the Churchwardens of course could 
not permit it to remain, and ordered it to 
be taken to the bone-house; and the in- 
terment being still withheld, the present 
proceedings were commenced against the 
Churchwardens. Dr. Arnold, for the pro- 
moter, observed, that the present was a 
question whether parties had a right to 
inforce the interring corpses in iron cof- 
fins, or parishes to refuse their admission, 
and contended, that the choice of the ma- 
terial. of which coffins were to be made, 
rested with the executors, and was a mat- 
ter quite discretionary. It was known by 
the remains that were occasionally dis- 
covered, that our ancestors were buried 
in stone. It was now frequent, to be bu- 
ried in lead, and at all events, that wood 
was chosen which was the least perishable. 
In the present instance, iron had been se- 
lected, in order that the body might be 
secure from removal, and he contended 
that parties were fully justified in find- 
ing some means of preventing that vio- 
lation of sepulture, which must at all 
times be so revolting to our natural feel- 
ings ; the objection rested upon the spe- 
culation of the interment of another body, 
in the place of the former. Now the 
church-yard belonged to the parishionets, 
and every parishioner had a general right 
of interment therein, but when the inter- 
ment took place, that general right be- 
came a particular right, and surely was 
not temporary ; the inviolability of sepul- 
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ture was one of the most acknowledged 
of rights; it was called our last home. 

Drs. Jenner and Phillimore followed on 
the same side, and observed, that the 
question appeared to them to be, whether 
there was any law to prescribe the ma- 
terial of which coffins were to be made, 
and contended, that iron coffins of this 
description would not last longer than 
those now in use; and that if there were 
no law on the subject, the determina- 
tion of the question must be left to the 
Legis!ature, and therefore prayed the 
Court to reject the allowance. 

On the 25th July, Drs. Swabey, Lush- 
ington, and Doven, were heard at great 
length on behalf of the Parish, and con- 
tended that this mode of burial would be 
attended with the greatest inconvenience, 
particularly in populous parishes, from 
the imperisbable nature of the material, 
and if admitted, what means would there 
be of preventing these coffins being made 
of any thickness or dimensions. It was 
argued by their learned opponents, that 
the law had given no directions as to the 
material, but they would answer, that this 
Court, whose jurisdiction was undoubted, 
had the greatest discretion. It was well- 
known that no alferation, addition, or im- 
provement could be made in any Church 
or Church-yard, without a Faculty from 
this Court, and so attentive had it been 
to the interest’ of parishes, that even a 
faculty for a vault could not be granted 
without the written consent of the Minis- 
ter and Churchwardens ; it had also been 
urged that burial was of common right ; 
this they admitted, but it was a right sub- 
ject to dimilation, so that it should not be 
used as an injury to others; and was 
there any law that a parish should be 
under the necessity of purchasing addi- 
tional ground, and parties compelled to 
bury their friends at a great distance and 
an enormons expense, to indulge the su- 
perstitious feelings of others? This Court 
was entitled to exercise the largest dis- 
cretion, so that sepulture might be per- 
formed without inconvenience to those 
left behind. The only right that could 
be claimed was, that of being buried in 
the usual and accustomed manner; the 
Learned Counsel strongly enforced the 
large discretion of the Court, contending, 
that as representing the Bishop, it was 
to see that the ground was properly kept, 
and appropriated for the benefit of the 
parish in particular, and the country at 
large. No monuments, no vaults, not a 
brick could be laid, or any fees demand- 
ed, without its sanciion; in the present 
instance, therefore, the Court was called 
upon to exercise ¢haf authority, and as 
they trusted the Court would see the 
Strong objections to the use of these iron 
coffins, that it would admit the allowance 
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now before it, which Sir Wm. Scott ac- 
cordingly did ; thereby confirming the 
right of Churchwardens to refuse the ad- 
mittance of tron Coffins, but at the same 
time declared, he should give his senti- 
ments fully on the subject at a future 
period. 
Tuesday, July 25. 

An alarming fire broke out at the house 
of a cheesemonger, Stepney Green, Mile 
End, Such was the rapidity of the flames, 
that the stair-case was totally consumed 
before the unhappy family, who had re- 
tired to rest, were awoke to a sense of their 
extremely-perilous situation. Fortanate- 
ly, on its discovery by the watchman, and 
consequent alarm, a number of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants soon collected toge- 
ther ; blankets were procured ; and the 
family, by leaping from the balcony of 
the first floor, were happily rescued from 
their hazardous situation, without per- 
sonal injury. The walls only remain; 
and of furniture, stock, or even of wear- 
ing apparel, not an article has been saved. 


Thursday, July 2. 

This morning, pursuant to their sen- 
tence, J. Gardiner, H. Brown, and P. 
Miller, for forgery ; T. Cumber, for sheep- 
stealing ; and W. Wilkinson, for extort- 
ing money on the King's highway, suf- 
fered the awful sentence of the law, op- 
posite the debtors’ door, at Newgate, 
The behaviour of the three unfortunate 
young men who had been convicted of 
forgery was decorous and becoming, 
They were all well dressed, and were 
respectable looking men. A general opi- 
nicn had gone abroad, that the sentence 
of the law, as far as regarded these pri- 
soners, would not have been carried into 
effect, Cumber displayed symptoms of 
derangement: and we understand that 
on the Sunday preceding, during the ser- 
mon of the Rev. Mr, Cotton, he exhibited 
Similar appearances. He came dancing 
on the scaffold; and so boisterous was 
his behaviour, that it required extraor- 
dinary assistance before he could be pro- 
perly secured, Wilkinson (a man of co- 
Jour) shortly addressed the spectators, 
declaring his innocence. He repeatedly 
wrung his hands, and appeared in great 
distress. 


Sunday. July 30. 
A storm of thunder and lightning fell 
in and near the Metropolis, which for 
grandeur has not in this country been 


exceeded for many years. It commenced 
about eleven, and did not cease till one 
o’clock. In a preceding page we have 
detailed its effects in various parts of 
the country (see p. 173.) During the 
storm the electric fluid fell on two 
houses, Nos, 12 aod 13, in Tattel-street, 
Liquorpond- street, shivered the chim- 

ney- 
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ney-pots to pieces, and broke in the 
second floor of No. 12, shivered the 
cupboard door, and set several parts of 
the wood on fire; the family were in 
bed, but they got up and fortunately 
extinguished the fire. At the adjoining 
house, No. 13, the electric fluid broke 
through the roof and ceiling, caught the 
bell-wire, and descended by it to the 
street-door, destroying the wire and 
cranks, leaving a black mark of smoke 
along the wall as if from gunpowder; an 
ozier cradle on the first floor was scorch-. 
ed all over, and some clothes caught 
fire; fortunately the child was in bed 
with its mother at the time. Av old man 
who lay in the room, and who had been 
unable to walk for six weeks before from 
rheumatic pains, received such an elec- 
tric shock, that he jumped vut of bed, ran 
down stairs, and recovered the use of his 
limbs; he was as well the next day as 
ever he was in his life! the hair on his 
wife’s head was very much singed, but she 
received no other injury. The fluid, after 
descending as far as the street door, shi- 
vered open the parlour door, and took a 
direction along the passage wall, which 


it tore to the back door, caught the lock 
and hinges, all of which it wrenched off, 
and threw the door in pieces into the yard, 
leaving a strong smell! all over the house 


as if caused by gunpowder. 
Wednesday, August 2. 

Jubn Henry, esq. Barrister-at-Law, and 
formerly Chief Justice in the Ionian Isles, 
left town with a commission from the 
Queen, to arrange and prepare the evi- 
dence in Italy, for her defence on the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties. Mr. Henry 
has received from Government the most 
satisfactory assurances. that every facility 
shall be granted to him for procuring 
passports to every individual whom he 
may think-it necessary to send to England 
on the occasion. 

Monday, Aug. 

The first stone of a free Totions! School, 
at Pancras, under the patronage of the 
Duke of Sussex, and presidency of the 
Duke of Bedford, was laid; it is to con- 
tain 400 boys. 

Tuesday, Aug. 8. 

The Prince of Leinengen, only. son of 
the Duchess of Kent, a youth of about 17, 
arrived at Kensington Palace, from Do- 
ver; he has since been introduced to the 
Royal Family. 

Wednesday, Aug. 9 

At half-past seven o’clock at night, an 
alarming fire (through the boiling over of 
a copper) broke out in the boiling-house 
of Messrs. Langton and Bicknell, sperma- 
ceti manufacturers, opposite Newington 
Church, Surrey, which raged with violence 
till two o’clock in the morning, when that 
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part of the premises was destroyed. Da- 
mage estimated at 2000/. 
Thursday, Aug. V7. . 

Lord Byron arrived in town from Italy. 
His Lordship proceeded to Lady Franeis’s 
house, in St. James’s-square, having 
brought over letters for her Majesty. The 
Noble Lord has finished a Tragedy. 

This morning, about ten o’clock, a me- 
lancholy accident happened at the build- 
ings now making for the new improve- 
ments in Swallow-street. As several men 
were at work clearing away rubbish placed 
under an old wall about 20 feet in height, 
and upwards of 40 in length, the whole fell 
down on a sudden with a most tremendous 
crash. Three of the poor fellows employ- 
ed were under the wall, and instantly en- 
veloped in the midst of its ruins ; a fourth 
providentially esoaped. The three un- 
happy sufferers were ae in a few 
minutes, when they pr ctacl 
totally indescribable; their heads were 
literally dashed to pieces, and their bodies 
so dreadfully mangled, that every person 
shuddered who had an opportunity of see- 
ing them. The bodies were conveyed to 
a public house, to await the decision of 
the Coroner’s Jury. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Encitsu Opera Houss, Lyceum. 

Aug. 9. The Vampire; or, The Bride 
of the Isles, a Dramatic Romance. Itvisa 
free translation from the French, the ori- 
ginal of which has had extraordinary suc- 
cess in Paris. What we do not admire in 
this Piece is, that the superstition on 
which it is founded is a Turkish one; and 
the Translator has fixed his scene in the 
Western islands of Scotland. The Music 
is for the most part compiled : the fable, 
however, is very interesting, and the 
scenery beautiful. 

Aug.21. The Patent Seasons, “ an ex- 
tempore temporary Sketch, founded on 
recent Encroachments.” This piece has 
for its object a sort of ludicrous contest 
with one of the Winter Theatres, with 
which theatrical criticism has nothing to 
do. There was, however, a good deal of 
mirth excited, and the Piece was much 
applauded. 

Whang Fong; or, How Remarkable ! a 
Farce in two Acts. It met with slender 
approbation, 


Haymarket THEATRE. 


vp 7 12, Exchange no Robbery ; or, 
The Diamond Ring, a Comedy in three 
Acts. This Piece is ascribed to the pen 
of Mr. Theodore Hook, and was com- 
pletely successful. 
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Thursday, August 17th, being the pe- 
Yiod appointed for the assembling of the 
House of Peers, 10 resume their delibera- 
tions upon the Bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties (see page 79), the noble Lords met 
on Tuesday and Wednesday for the pur- 
pose of making some preliminary ar- 

ments. On Thursday morning the 
civil and miliary forces were collect- 
ed in the Vicinity of the House of Peers, 
In order io render the performance of 
the duty asxigned to the civil authori- 
ties less «difficult, strong timber barriers 
were erected at the further end of Abing- 
don-street, in a line with College-street. 
Similar barriers were raised across from 
the stone building: to the railings fronting 
St. Margaret’s Church, 

At 9 o’ciuck the assembled crowd com- 
posed one uniform compact and unbroken 
body, extending along the whole of Par- 
liament street, Whitehall, Charing-cross, 
Cockspur-street, and that part of Pall- 
mall, which leads from the eastward of St. 
James’s-square. 

At balf-past nine the Lords began to 
assemble As the carriages of the differ- 


ent noblemen passed the barrier at St. 
Margare'’s church, the mob expressed 


their opinion of the Noble owners. 

At tWenty-fire minutes past ten, her 
Majesty arrived in a close carriage drawn 
by six horses; she was preceded by Mr. 
Alderman Wood in his private carriage, 
and foilowed by about twelve or thirteen 
earriages filled with her friends and attend- 
ants. Her entrance into the House of 
Lords was apnowgeed by a universal shout 
of mixed triumph and defiance. She en- 
tered by the door appropriated for the en- 
trance of Peers from the robing-room. She 
crossed the floor of the House at the foot 
of the Throne, and occupied a chair placed 
for her in that part of the House usually 
appropriated to the Members of the House 
of Commons. She was accompanied by 
Lord A. Hamilton and Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton. On her entrance, all the Peers rose, 

On the motion that the order of the day 
be read, an animated di i d, 
which will be hereafter given in our Par- 
liamentary proceedings. At four o’clock 
her Majesty left the House of Lords amidst 
the loud plaudits of an immense multitude, 

Friday, August 18. 

This morniog her Majesty again visited 
the House of Lords, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the assembled populace. When 
she entered the House, Mr. Denman was 
arguing with considerable energy and 
warmth against the principle of the Bill. 
At the conclusion of the learned Counsel's 
speech the Queen withdrew. 

Gent. Maa, August, 1820, 
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The Attorney General then rose, 
contending for the principle of the Bill, 
justified, in a speech of considerable length, 
the mode of proceeding then adopted. He 
conjured their Lordships to apply them- 
selves to the great and important question, 
on which they were called upon, ia their 
judicial character, to pronounce, 

Saturday, August 19. 

In consequeuce of the fatigue her Ma- 
jesty had experienced on Friday, she did 
not this day attend the House of Lords, 

The Attorney General proceeded to re- 
capitulate the charges. He stated that in 
1814, her Majesty (then Princess of Wales) 
withdrew herself from this country, for the 
purpose of travelling upon the Continent, 
Or visiting other countries. She went in 
the first instance to Brunswick, and from 
thence, after a short stay, she went to 
Italy ; she arrived at Milan on the 9tb of 
Oct. 1814.—She remained at Milan for a 
space of three months, and during that 
period a person was received into her sér- 
vice, of the name of Pergami, as a cou- 
rier, or footman, or walet de place, The 
Princess, on quitting Milan, proceeded to 
Rome, and from thence she went to Na~ 
ples, where she arrived on the 8ih of Nov, 
1814. From the situation assigned to 
Pergami, a direct communication was 
opened between his chamber and that of 
the Princess. Upon the evening of the 9th 
of Nov. the Princess went to the Opera, 
and returned very early from thence. She 
hastened to her apartment, and gave strict 
orders that young Austin should not be 
admitted to her room that evening. She 
then went from ber own room towards that 
assigned to Pergami. On the following 
morning it was discovered that the Prin- 
cess had not slept in her own room that 
night. Her bed remained almost precisely 
in the same state as on the preceding 
evening; and the other bed appeared 
as if two persons had reposed ia it. This 
intercourse was carried on without in- 
terruption for a very great length of 
time. There was a kind of public mas- 
querade held at the theatre St. Charles, 
in Naples. The Princess thought proper 
to aitend it, and chose as Her companion 
her courier Pergami, and a female servant, 
named Mademoiselle Dumout. The whole 
party wore dresses selected by the Prin- 
cess. These dresses were of a most gross 
and indecent description, so much so, that 
on entering the theatre they were received 
with such marked insult and disapproba- 
tion, that they were obliged immediately 
to retire. Acts of familiarity were conti- 
nned daily and without interruption. They 
were seen coming from their rooms in the 
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morning at the same time. They retired 
at the same hour in the evening. 

On the 6th of January 1816, the Prin- 

cess left Messina, and embarked in the 
frigate Clorinde, the vessel which bad pre- 
viously carried her Royal Highness from 
Civita Vecchia to Genoa. At that time Per- 
gami was her menial, but he was now her 
Chamberlain. The honourable offiver who 
commanded the ship, felt it would be degrad- 
ing him, if he sat at the same table with 
one who‘had formerly served bim, and he 
remonstrated on the subject with her Royal 
Highness. She took a day or two to consider 
‘what she should do, and in the end declined 
the table aud society of Captain Pechell 
for that of her paramour.—At Catania, the 
Filles de Chambres, sitting up one night 
late at their revels, saw Pergami’s door 
open, and the Princess coming out in 
such a condition as could leave no doubt 
of her haviog passed the night ia his room. 
She was undressed, and had a pillow under 
her arm, on wiich she always slept. 

It being 4 o'clock the House adjourned, 

Monday, August 21. 

The At'orney General resumed his state- 
ment. He said that at the different places 
whick her Royal Highness visited, the 
sleeping aparimeots were so arranged, that 
the bed-room of Pergami was always near 
to or adjoining that of her Royal Highness. 
On her voyage tv Tunis a bed was brought 
into the dining-room for the accommoda- 
tion of Pergami, and was placed in such 
a situation in the room, that when the door 
of the Princess’s room was open, she and 
Pergami could see and converse with each 
other while they lay in their beds; and 
the only access that remained to the room 
of the Princess was through the sleeping 
apartment of Pergami. At Jerusalem she 
instituted an order, called St. Cardline, of 
which Pergami was appointed Grand Mas- 
ter, ip addition to the orders she had al- 
ready conferred upon him. During the 
voyage to Italy she had, on one occasion, 
a bath prepared for her, into which she 
went, accompanied by Pergami. The most 
unbecoming familiarities were moreover 
daily exhibited. While at Villa d’Uste, 
the Princess and Pergami frequently rode 
out alone in a vehicle, the Princess sitting 
on his knee, with his arms round her waist 
whilst he guided the horse. On the river 
Breseia they were often observed kissing 
one another. On tbe return of the Prin- 
cess from the East, she b:ought in her 
train a man named Majomet: he used to 
exhibit himself at the Villa Branchi io the 
most indecorous and shameful manner, the 
Princess and Pergami being present, 

After the statement for the prosecution 
had closed, the Solicitor summoned a wit- 
ness by the name of Theodore Majocchi. 
This person was, through the influence of 
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Pergami, placed, in the beginning of 1515, 
on her Majesty’s establishment. The ap- 
pearance of Majocchi had such an effect on 
her Majesty, that she, after uttering .an 
exclamation of surprise at the sight of im, 
instantly quitted the House. Majocchi’s 
evidence tended to prove that indecent fa- 
miliarities had been exercised by her Ma- 
jesty towards Pergami; but adduced no- 
thing decisive, as to a criminal intercourse 
having been pursued. 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Tuesday and Wednesday the examina- 
lion of Majocchi was continued, and on 
Wednesday the cross-examination was con- 
cludéd. ‘Another witness, named Gaetano 
Paturzo, part owner and sailing-master of 
the polacca in which her Majesty went to 
Palestine, was afterwards examined, whose 
evideuce bore more s rongly against her 
Majesty than that of the first witness. 

Thursday, Friday, aud Saturday were 
occupied with examinations of witnesses, 

Vincenza Garquilo stated, that he was 
master of the polacca that conveyed the 
Princess of Wales and her suite to Tunis, 
and afterwards to Greece. He had always 
seen her Royal Highness accompanied by 
Pergami, not only when she went to take 
the bath, but upon all other occasions. 

Francisco di Rollo said, that he had been 
engaged as cook to the Princess, on board 
the polacca. He had seen Majomet ex- 
hibit onee in the kitchen, and another 
time in the court, when the Princess was 
at the window. 

Capt. Pechell and Capt. Thomas Briggs, 
R.N. were examined ; ®ut their evidence 
proved nothing material that would mili- 
tate against her Majesty. 

Pietro Puchi, principal waiter at the 
Grand Hotel at Trieste, spoke to Perga- 
mi’s bed not having been slept in, and 
the Princess’s bed being tumbled, and 
other suspicious circumstances, 

Barbara Krautz was chamber- maid 
at a post inn at Carlsrube. Her evi- 
dence was the most material of any of the 
preceding witnesses. She siated, that the 
Princess and Pergami staid at the ino 
about eight days, Between seven and 
eight o’clock at night, she had to carry 
water to No, 12. When she entered, Per- 
gami was in bed, with his arm round the 
neck of the Princess, who was seated on 
the bed. On her entering, the Princess 
let the arm fall, and jumped up, as if 
alarmed. Witness was surprised, and 
instantly withdrew. The following part 
of her evidence was so indelicate, that the 
witness burst into tears, 

A warm altercation then ensued, as to 
the propriety of cross-examiaing witnesses 
on subsequent occasions ; after which their 
Lordships adjourned to Monday. 

PRO- 
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Gazetre Promotions, &c. 


_ July 22, The honour of Knighthood 
conferred on A. Christie, esq. Colonel of 
the Ist Royal Veteran Battalion, 

S. Canning, esq. appointed Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States of America. 

2ist Light Dragoons. — Capt. T. Jones 
to be Major. 

Unattached, — Major J. G. Peters, Su- 
_perintendant of the Cavalry Riding Esta- 
blishment, to be Lieut. col. of Cavalry. 

Aug. 5. H. R. Reynolds, esq. to be 
,Chief Commissioner, and T. B. Bowen and 
J. G. Harris, esqrs. the two other Com- 
missioners of the Court for the Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors. 

Aug. 8. Viscount Strangford to be En- 
.Yoy “xtraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Ottoman Porte; T. Ha- 
milton, esq. Secretary to the said Em- 
.bassy ; aud the Right Hon. William V. 
Fitzgerald, Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister’ Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Stockholm. 

dug. 12 4th Foot. — Brevet Lieut.- 
col. Piper, to be Lieut.-colonel. 
| Ang. 15. Count Alten, created a Knight 
,Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. 

Aug. 19. This Gazette notifies, that 
his Majesty has ordered a Conge d’Elire 
to pass the Great Seal, authorising the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincola to supply 
the vacancy in that see, and that he has 
recommended to their choice the Bishop 
of Exeter (Hon. Dr. G. Pelham). 


Mempers RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

July 22. Old Sarum.—J. Du Pre Alex- 
ander, esy. v. A. J. Crawford, esq. who 
has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

July 25 Grantham.—Sir M.Cholmeley, 
bart. v. J. Hughes, esq. whose election has 
been determined to be void. 

EccresiastTicaL PRereERMENTS. 

Rev. Ralph Spoffurth, M. A. Eastring- 

ton V. near Howden, Yorkshire. 


Rev. F. Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. the 
Archdeacoory of Cleveland. 

Rev. A. Luxmore, Barnstaple V. 

Hon. and Rev. Dr. Rice, Oddington R. 
Gloucestershire, on his own presentation 
as precentor of York Cathedral. 

Rev. James Davies, M.A. Barrington 
Parva V. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Elias Thackeray, formerly Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, to the liy- 
ing of Ardie, in the county of Louth. 

Rev. Daniel Rowlands, Lianyccfen Per- 
petual Curacy, Pembrokeshire. 

Rev, John Overton, B.A. Elloughton V, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. S. Bonnett, M. A. Avington V. 
near Winchester. 

Rev, John Edgar, Kirketon R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. G. Jackson, Histon St. Andrew, 
with Histon St. Etheldred V. Cambridge- 
shire. ' 

Rev. Dr. Carr, Vicar of Brighton, and 
Depaty Clerk of the Closet to his Ma- 
jesty, Dean of Hereford, vice Dr. Gretton. 

Rev. O. Taylor, M. A. (Head Master of 
the Cathedral School, Hereford,) to the Pre- 
bend of Moreton Magua, in the Cathedral 
of Hereford. : 

Rev. W. K. Coker, B.A. North Curry 
V. Somerset. 

Rev. Dr. Keate, Stowey V. Somerset. 

Rev. Jeremy Day, M.A. Hetherset R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. J. Rees, M.A. toa Prebend in 
the Collegiate Church of Breckuock. 

Rev. Shirley Western, Rivenhall R. 
Essex. 

Hon. and Rev. A. Hobart, Walton on 
the Woulds R. Leicestershire. 

Rev, W. Cross, M.A. (Vicar of Am- 
well), Halesworth cum Chediston R. Suf- 
folk, vice Avarne, deceased. 

Rev. James Towers, Wherwell V. Hants. 


DisPENsATION, 

Rev. D. Williams, M.A. Rector . of 
Bleadon, has been instituted, by a Dispen- 
sation from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to Kingston Seymour R. Somerset. 


i 


BIRTHS. 


July 12. At Paris, Right Hon. Lady 
Sinclair, of a son. —27. At the British 
Lying-in Hospital, in Brownlow-street, the 
wife of a gentileman’s servant, of three fine 
boys.—— 29. At Gorhambury, the Coun- 
tess of Verulam, a daughter. 


Aug. 3. Tu North Audley-street, Vis- 
countess Ebrington, a son.—1!7, At the 
Fort, Gravesend, the Lady of Major Sir 
George Hoste, of the Royal Engineers, a 
daughter. 


ee 


MARRIAGES. 
_ June 93. At Corfu, Major-gen. Sir . the Hooghly East Indiaman, to the dav. 
‘Fred. Adam, to the Signora Diamantina | of the late Capt. Morris, of the East lodia 
Pallatiano. ~ , Company’s service, ‘ 
William-Congreve, son of Thomas Rus- 
sell, 


July 18. Capt. James Thomas Lamb, of 
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fell, esq. to Elizabeth-Isabella, daughter 

the late J. T. H. Hopper, eaq. of Hilton 

astle, Durham. 

| Rev. Heaton Champion de Crespigny, 

‘son of Sir Wm. Ch. de Crespigny, bart. to 

Caroline Bathurst, daughter of the Bishop 
of Norwich, 

* At Dublin, Edw. Shawe, esq. of Coolcur 

ildare), to Aone, dau. of the Rev. Dr. 

wich, of York-street, Dublin. 

July 21. Lieut. Phipps Vansittart On- 

w, of the Royal Horse Artillery, to Har- 

dau. of the late Sir Edw. Winnington, 
bart. of Stanford Court, Worcestershire. 

Hoa, and Rev. R, Carleton, Rector of 
“Bougiton, Northamptonshire, to Frances 
Louisa, daughter of Eusebius Horton, esq. 
‘of Catton Hail, Derbyshire. 

2%. Capt..Chalmer, Royal Artillery, 
‘to Caroline-Anne, dau. of Keene Stables, 
esq. of Abingdon-street, Westminster. 

Charles Hudson, esq. to Lucy Aone, 
dau. of late Gen. Bourchier, Royal Artill. 

24, George Hooper, esq. of Keynstone, 
near Blandford, Dorsetshire, to Louisa, 
daughter of the late Jobn Langton, esq. 
of Farnham Royal, Bucks. 

Isaac Woodroffe, esq. late of Godstone, 
to Miss Willes, of Chelsham Court, both 
ip Surrey. , 

Myles, eldest son of Myles Sandys, esq. 
ef Graythwaite Hall, Lancashire, to the 
daughter of the late Thomas France, esq. 
of Bostock Hall. 

.. 25. Mons, Albert Du Thon, in the Can- 
‘ton of Vaud, Switzerland, to Elizabeth, 
dav. of Dr. Lind, of Portsmouth, 

_ 27. Mr. Spencer Chichester, to Lady 
Augusta Paget, daughter of the Marquis 
of Anglesey. 

Henry Porter, esq. of Chedzoy, Somer- 

» Setshire, to Rose Aylmer, daughter of Sir 
Henry Russell, bart. 

Rev. W. B. Young, M.A. of Reading, 
to Hannab, daughter of John Butler, esq. 
of Sneismore. 

“29, Wm. Gale, esq. of Aldingham, Lan- 

cashire, son of the late Lieut.-gen. Rich- 
mond Gale, to Cecilia-Isabella, daughter 
of Jas. Losh, esq. Barrister-at-Law, of 
Newcastle upon- Tyne. 
-* 30. W.N. Cole, esq. of Highbury Ter- 
race, and Winchester House, Old Broad- 
street, to Lovisa, relict of the late Joho 
Whitbread, esq of Edmonton. 

31, At Guernsey, Major E. Simons, of 
the Hon, East India Company’s service, 
to Maria, daughter of Major Browne, of 
Canon’s Leigh Abbey, Devonshire. 

Lately. At Fochabers, Scotland, his 
Grace the Duke of Gordon, to Mrs. 
Christie, a lady about 40 years of age, 
and with whom the Noble Duke has been 
jotimately acquainted for many years.— 
Mrs. Christie has one son and three 
@aughters. If she now should have a 
son, he would succeed to the Dekedom on 


Marriages of eminent Persons. 
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4 
the failure of issue male by the Marquis — 
of Huntley. The Noble Duke made an 
ample settlement in favour of M:s. Chris- 
tie’s children before his mariage with 
their mothe:. 

Samuel Herberi, esq. of St. John’s Hill, 
Wandsworth, to Mrs. Alden; of New Bue- 
kenham, Norfolk. 

The Rev. Jubn B. Monk, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. to Jane, 
dau. of Robert Ward, esq. of Liverpool. 

Aug. 1. The Rev, Wm. Watkins, Rec- 
tor of Racton, Sussex, to Frances, dau. 
of Thos. Rhoadés, esq. of Chicliester, 

Wo. Wiggins, esy. of Pullen’s-row, Is- 
lington, to Miss Emily Rivington, of Cole- 
brooke Terrace. 

At Dublin, A. G, Lewis, esq. of the 68th 
reg. to Hester, daughter of the late Rich, 
Westenra, esq. of Rutland-square, West, 

Rev. Henry Hugh Champain, of Winch- 
field, sun of Jonn Champain, esq. of Glou- 
cester-place, to Mary, dau of Jas. Wick- 
ham, esq. of Bullington, Hants. 

2. At Brussels, Le Com‘e Seigneur Cle- 
ment de Berlaymont, to Mi:s Frances Far- 
rer, of Brussels, 

Anthony Williams, evq. of Old Park 
Cottage, Bush Hill, Edmonton, Middlesex, 
to Fanny, daughier of the laie John Jewel, 
esq. of St. Columb, Cornwall. 

John Windsor, esq. of Highwood; Staf- 
fordshire, to Ellen, dau. of W. Webster, 
esq. of Ashborne, Derbyshire. 

3. Rev. Wm. Frazer, Rector of the 
Union of Killure, in the Diocese of Wa- 
terford, to Helen, daughter of the Rev. 
Wm. Archdal, of Seaview. 

3. Rev. Jas. Main, Vicar of Linslade, 
to Eliza Jean, dau. of the late David Fell, 
esq. of Caversham Grove, Oxfordshire. 

8 Rev. Francis Lloyd, Assistant Mas+ 
ter of the Charter House, to Frances, dav. 
of the late Rev. John Russell, Rector of 
Helmdon, Northamptonshire. 

9. Capt. Wm. Bowles, R.N. to the Hon. 
Frances Temple, daughter of the late Vis- 
count Palmerston. 

Col. Alex. Woodford, Aide-de-Camp to 
his Majesty, to Charlotte-Mary-Anne, 
dau. of Chas. Hen. Fraser, esq. Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Circle of Lower 
Saxony. 

10, Rev. T. B. Browne, of Huntingford, 
to Mary, daughter of the late Mr. Joba 
Salter, of Hammersmith. 

12. Capt. Edward Hollingworth Dela- 
forse, R. N. to Sophia, dau. of Rev. Geo. 
Young, M.A. of Lambeth Terrace. 

15. Hugh-Thomas James, esq. of Liver- 
pool, to the daughter of the Rev. F. W. 
Franklin, of Hertford. 

18. Sir John Miles Winnington, to Hen- 
rietta-Antonia, dau. of the late Beding- 
field Pogson, esq. atid great nicce of the 
present Earl of Glencairne, 


OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS FREDERICA ULRICA CATHERINA, 
DUCHESS OF YORK. 


4ugust 6. At Oatlands, of a spas- 
modic affection of the chest, ber Royal 
Highness the Duchess of York. She 
breathed her last in the presence of ber 
Royal Consort the Duke of York, and 
some of her most faithful domestics. 
The declining state of her Royal High- 
ness’s health had long been a subject of 
public anxiety, and bad rendered the 
presence of her medical attendants al- 
most constantly necessary. 

On Monday the 14th, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York arrived at Oat- 
lands from London, te superintend the 
arrangements for the last solemn rites. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
Clarence, Sussex, and Cambridge, Prince 
Leopold, the Earl of Lauderdale, and 
several other persons of distinction, who 
were to form part of the funeral pro- 
cession, also arrived at an early hour. 
The Duke of York had directed the poor 


children who were supported and edu- 
cated svlely at the expence of the late 
Duchess, to be in attendance at Oat- 
lands, in order to join the progession, 
Previously, however, to the removal.of 
the coffin from the apartment in which 
it had lain in state, these children were 
admitted to take a last view of the re- 
mains of their kind benefactress. The 
scene was higlily interesting and affect- 
ing. They were 40 in number, 26 girls 
and 14 boys, from 8 to 12 years of age; 
and, while they steod round the bier, 
every one of the youthful group was dis- 
solved in tears. At abree o'clock the 
preparations for the funeral procession & 
were completed, and at four it reached § 
the Church ‘of Weybridge, where the 
body, with great solemnity, was con- 
signed to its kindred dust. On the lid 
of the coffin was a large gilt plate, bear- 
ing the following inscription : 


DEPOSITUM 
Iilustrissime Principicse 
- FREDERICH CHARLOTTZ ULRICH CATHARINA, 
Consortis Dlustrissimi Principis 
FREDERICI DE BRUNSWICK LUNENBURGH, 
Ducis Eboraci et Albaniz, 
Fratris Augustissimi et Potentissim: Monarche 
GEORGII QUARTI, 
Dei Gratia Britanniarum Regis, Fidei Defensoris, 
Obiit 
VI. die Augusti, Anno Domini 
MDCCCXX; 
Etatis sux 
LIV. 


The late Duchess of York was de- 
scended from the blood royal of Prus- 
sia, and sister to the reigning Prince of 
those realms. She was the eldest dangh- 
ter of the late King of Prussia, by his 
Majesty's first consort, Elizabeth Chris- 
tina Ulrica, Princess of Brunswick Wol- 

5 fenbuttle, and was the only offspring of 
that union, 

Her Royal Highness was born May 
7th, 1767; and educated, under the eye 
of her mother, in those strict principles 
of the Protestant faith which govern the 
ecclesiastical constitution of Prussia. 
She had been seen by the Duke of York 
in an excursion which he made abroad 
some few years previous to their union. 
His Royai Highness, in his German tour, 
had paid a visit to the Court of Berlin, 
and had there imbibed those elements 
of military knowledge which prevail in 
the school of the Great Frederick. He 
bad, at that period, formed an attacb- 


ment for the Princess Roval of Prussia, 
who then shone, iu the full splendour of 
her beauty, and whose numerous ac- 
complishments, and many mild and ami- & 
able virtues, were the common theme 
of admiration. There was not, how- B 
ever, at this time an oppurtunity of ce- # 
menting the union; burt, in the sum- % 
mer of the year 1791, bis Royal High- 
ness again visited the Court of Prussia ; 
and, by consent of his rvyal parents, de- 
manded the Princess in marriage. The 
preliminaries were soon settled, and 
upon the 29th of September in the same 
year, the ceremony of marriage was per 
formed in the presence of the Royal 

Family of Prussia, and the principal 
ministers of state, . 
It was stipulated in the prelimina- 
ries, on the part of the King of Prus- 
sia, that bis Royal Highness the Duke 
of York should not, upon the failure 
of issue in the royal line of the pre- 
sent 
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sent family, assert any claim upon the 
throne of Prussia. This exclusion was 
teadily assented to. 

Their Royal Highnesses left Berlin 
on the’ 27th of October, and arrived 
at Hanover on the 28th. Having spent 
some, weeks in Germany, they continued 
their tour to England, where they ar- 
rived in the latter end of the ensuing 
month. 

The eeremony of a re-marriage in 
this kingdom between the Duke and 
Duchess of York, according to the ri- 
tual of our Church, was rendered ne- 
cessary by the Royal Marriage Act, 12 
Geo, IT}. cap. 11. sect. 1. whieh directs, 
**That his Majesty’s consent shall not 
only pass the great seal, but shall also 
be set out in licence and register of 
marriage.”” His Majesty’s consent did 
pass the great seal previous to the mar- 
riage at Berlin, but the latter direc- 
tion of the statute could be complied 
with in this country only; for our arch- 
bishop could not have granted a licence 
for the marriage at Berlin, nor can a 
marriage be registered but in the pa- 
# rish or place where it is solemnized. 

The ceremony took place on Wednes- 

day, Nov. 23, at the Queen’s House. 

When the marriage of his Royal High- 
ness was announced to Parliament, a 
more splendid provision was immedi- 
ately voted to him, and an honourable 
settlement made upon his illustrious 
Consort. 

The life of her Royal Highness the 
Duehess of York has been marked by 
few circumstances calculated to bring 
ber prominently under public observa- 
tion. She has not mixed much in the 
gaieties of fashionable life, nor has she 
taken any part in those domestic oc- 
currences in the Royal Family, by which 
she might bave been involved in the 
painful discussions to which they have 

ha so repeatedly led. From the state of 
her health she has found a life of re- 
tirement most congenial to her hap- 


fortunately operated as a bar to those 
domestic joys which ber married state 
might have entitled her to expect. 

Easy of access, affable and benevo- 
lent, she spent her whole time in pro- 
moting the comforts and the bappiness 
of every individual within ber sphere. 
The children of the whole neighbour- 
hood—at least, all who needéd her as- 
sistance — appear to have been consi- 
dered by her Royal Highness almost as 
her own; they were clothed and edu- 
A cated under her own immediate in- 
spection, and even assistance. Every 
Sunday whole troops of these infant 

were to be seen crossing the 


H. R. H. the Duchess of York. 


-** The Dochess of York's charities were 


-hardly known; she found the method to 


piness, and the same reason has un- - 
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park in their simple cleanly attire to 
the mansion of their benefactress, where 
they regularly partook of cakes and 
wine administered by her own hand. § 
As they grew up, the patronage of her 
Royal Highness was still continued in 
the shape of apprentice premiums, &c. & 
and, in many instances, small marriage 
portions to the young women. Among @ 
her own household, not a servant was 
married but a home was provided for 
them by the Princess; and the estate 
and its neighbourhood abounded with 
cottages so tenanted. _ Her Royal High- 
ness also founded two benefit societies 
for male adults: the one in Weybridge, 
and the other at Walton-upon-Thames, 
and not only did she endow them libe- 
rally at the outset, but she unceasingly 
watched over their progress ; and fos- 
tered their interests by her care. Be- 
sides this, she had a long list of infirm 
pensioners, both male and femaie, in 
London, who were regularly paid out 
of her Royal Highness’s funds, some 
five, some ten, and some twenty pounds 
a-year. The list of public charities like- 
wise bear testimony to the zeal of her 
humanity, and afford ample proofs of 
the interest which she took in every § 
thing calculated to promote the bap 
piness, or to alleviate the sufferings of 
her fellow creatures: in short, this :1- 
lustrious lady appears never to have 
turned away her ear from the prayer of 
want or the plaint of woe, but to bave 
had “‘a hand open as day for melting 
charity ;” and the blessing of the poor 
and needy is upon her.” His Royal§ 
Highness has been pleased to direct 
that all these charities shall be eon- 
tinued. 

A Correspondent at Weybridge says, 
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of so useful and discriminating a kind, 
that poor-rates here and at Walton are 







stimulate the poor to industry.” 














MARQUESS OF ORMONDE. 

August 10, At his seat, Uleombe- 
place, Kent, in his 51st year, the most 
noble Walter Butler, Marquess of Or- 
monde, Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, 
Viscount Thurles, Baron of Arklow, in 
Ireland, and a Peer of Great Britain by 
the title of Baron Butler of Lianthony 
Hereditary Chief Butler of Ireland, 
Knight of St. Patrick, a Privy Coun- 
sellor in Ireland, Custos Rotulorum 
and Governor of the County of Kil- 
kenny, Colonel of the Kilkenny Militia, 
F.S. A: The Marquess’ was born in 
1770, succeeded his father John, seven- 
teenth Earl of Ormonde, Jan. 30, 1796; 
married 
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married March 17, 1805, Anne, only 
child of Joseph Pryce Clarke, esq. by 
Anne, sole heiress of Godfrey Clarke, 
esq. of Sutton Hall, in Derbyshire, but 
had no issue by her, who died Dec. 
19, 1817.. The Marquess was created 
a Peer of the United Kingdom, Jan. 
20, 1801, by the title of Baron of Lian- 
thony (one of the attainted titles of 
his collateral ancestors the Dukes of 
Ormonde), and advanced to the dignity 
of Marquess of Ormonde, Jan. 22, 1816, 
but these dignities being limited to the 
male issue of the grantee, become ex- 
tinct. The antient honours of Ear! of Or- 
monde and of Ossory, Viscount Thurles, 
Baron of Arklow, hereditary chief but- 
jer of Ireland, devolve to the Marquess’s 
brother, the Hon. James Wandesford 
Butler, Knight of the Shire for Kil- 
kenny, now nineteenth Earl of Or- 
monde. On the attainder of James, 
second Duke of Ormonde in 1714, the 
forfeiture of the honours was supposed 
to have included the Irish dignities as 
well as the English, but on argument 
before the House of Lords of Ireland, 
in 1791, it was decided that the frish 
honours were not affected (though the 
irish estates were) by the attainders 
passed in England and Ireland, and 
consequently that the English dignities 
cf Duke of Ormonde, Earl of Breck- 
nock, Baron of Lianthony, were alone 
extinguished. The Duke’s brother, the 
Ear] of Arran, was consequently in fact 
third Duke of Ormonde, &c. in Ireland, 
but deceasing without male issue, the 
Dukedom became extinct, and the Earl- 
dom of Ormonde devolved to his colla- 
teral ‘relative, John Butler, of Kilcasb, 
descended from the Hon. Richard But- 
ler, younger brother of the first Duke, 
who, under an ignorance of his right, 
never assumed the title, though in fact, 
fifteenth Earl of Ormonde ; on bis death 
without issne, the representation de- 
volved to his first cousin, Walter Butler, 
of Garryricken (sixteenth Earl), whose 
son, Joln, seventeenth Earl, establish- 
ed his claim in 1791; he was father of 
the late Marquess by the heiress of the 
Earl of Wandesford. 

- In one of the late sittings of the Court 
of Coronation Claims, his Lordsbip pre- 
ferred his claim to assist at the ensuing 
Coronation, as Chief Butler for Ireland ; 
which was allowed, with reference to 
his Majesty in Council, to assign the 
particular share of the duty to be per- 
formed. 


Dr. Norts, Bisuor or WincHESTER. 
July 22. At his palace at Chelsea, 
aged 79; after a long idiness.and general 
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decaf of nature, the Honourable and 
Right Rev. Brownlow North, D.C.L. 
Lord Bp. of Winchester, Prelate of the 
Order of the Garter, Provincial Sub- 
dean of Canterbury, and Visitor of Mag- 
dalen, New, Trinity, St. John’s, and 
oe Christi Colleges, Oxford, F. A. S. 


He was a younger son of the ‘first 
Earl of Guilford, and younger brother 
of the Prime Minister, Lord North, in 
whose administration be obtained a mi- 
tre, 1771, at the age of 30. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Oxford ¢ 
elected Fellow of All Souls ; proceeded 
M.A. in 1766; and LL.D. 1770. From 
a Canonry of Christ Church he was pro- 
moted to the Deanery of Canterbury 
in 1770; and from thence, the follow- 
ing year, advanced to the See of Lich- 
field and Coventry, on the translation 
of Dr. Egerton to Durham. In 1774, 
he was promoted to the Bishoprick of 
Wercester, on the death of Dr. James 
Johnson, and in 1784 to Winchester, 
on the death of Dr. John Thomas, 

The house of North, frank, unas- 
suming, and kind, have for centuries 
set a pattern of what im truth they are, 
true nobility. Their ease is well calew 
lated to put the insolence of modera 
upstarts to shame. His Lordship, like 
all the Norths, was of an amiable, ge 
nerous, and yielding temper; and of a 
most kind and attractive disposition. 
He was also possessed of much higher 
abilities than has“generally been sup- 
posed; which might, perhaps, be owing 


‘to his deafness; or more probably te 


that strange inclination of the world, 
to mistake fierceness and ill-nature for 
wit, and the ductility, which almost 
always accompanies generous and rich 
minds, for weakness. i 

When an under-graduate at Oxford, 
considerable expectations were raised 
of the figure he would make in life. 

He bad a large family (three sons 
and several daughters) by his wife (Miss 
Bannister) now deceased, a lady well-+ 
known in the fashionable world. To 
comply with her wishes, Farnham Cas 
tle, the Episcopal palace, was some 
years ago repaired at a vast expence ¢ 
and with her the Bishop passed some 
years in Italy. 

The virtues of Christianity grafted 
upon his singularly mild and indulgent 
disposition, formed a character, whose 
loss is truly afflicting to his family and 
friends. 

Bp. North was the oldest Prelate, 
except the truly venerable Bishop of 
Durham, who is now in the 87th year 
of bis age; the latter having been 
consecrated to the See of Landaff ia 

1769, 
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1769, and translated’ to Durham in 
1791. 

A Portrait of Bp. North is given in 
the Ninth Volume of Nichols'’s “ Lite- 
tary Anecdotes.” 


Dr. Bennet, Bishop of Coyne. 
16. In Mountago-square, in his 
75th year, the Right Rev. William Ben- 
net, D. 1D. Bishop of Cloyne. 

This exemplary Prelate was most re- 
_spectable for his learning, and most ex- 
emplary for his upright ness, benevolence, 
and piety. He was educated first under 
the worthy Dr. Thackeray, aud after 
wards under his learned successor, Dr. Ro- 
bert Sumner, at Harrow School. At this 
famous Seminary his principal associates 
were men of no ordinary rank in Litera- 
ture ; amongst whom were the profoundly- 
Jearned Dr. Parr, aud the not less cele- 
brated Sir William Jones, At this pe- 
riod, as we learn from Lord Teign- 
mouth, young Jones invented a poli- 
tical play, in which Bennet and Parr 
were his principal assuciates; and Bp. 
Bennet informed the Writer of this 
article, that “‘great peculiarity of think- 
ing, fondness for writing verses and 
plays of various kinds, and a degree of 
integrity and mauly courage, distinguish- 

ed young Jones even at this period.” 

Me. Bennet was removed to Emanuel 
College, Cambridge ; where he took the 
degrees »f B.A. 1767; and. M.A. 1770, 

His Compositions in English were per- 
spicuous, correct, and elegant. When 
a young man, be wrote Latin prose and 
Latin verse with great fluency; anda 
copy of verses, which the men at Cam- 
bridge call Tripos, was honoured with 
the warm approbation, even of the aus- 
tere and fastidious Mr. Gray. 

In 1775, he succeeded his friend Dr. 
Richard Farmer in the Tutorship of 
his College ; and proceeded B. D. 17775 
and D.D. 1790; in which latter year, this 
elegant and profound Scholar, having 
been appointed Chaplain to the Earl of 
Westmorland, was most deservedly ele- 
vated to the Bishoprick of Cork and 
Ross; and in 1794, was translated to 
the valuable See of Cloyne, estimated at 
nearly GO00/. per annum. 

Bp. Bennet was elected in 1790 a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
whose pursuits were very congenial to 
his own. He was particularly skilled in 
the knowledge of Roman Roads; to which, 
in conjunction with his learned friend 
the Rev. Thomas Leman, of Bath, he 
bad paid the greatest attention. In 
one of the many Letters with which 
the good Bishop favoured Mr. Nichols, 
he gives it as his opinion, from bis 
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own observation and that of Mr. Le- 
man, that this Island bad many more 


‘Roman Towns and Roads in it than 


have been generally imagined. The 
Bishop found undoubtea marks of five 
Roads round the town of Cambridge 
only. He communicated to the ™ His- 
tory of Leicestershire” a Plate contain- 
ing two Views of the old Church of St. 
Nicholas in that Town, with a Portion 
of the Roman Wall: he also gave some 
judicious observations on the Roman 
Roads and Stations in that County, in 
addition to the essay on that subject 
by Mr. Leman. He conferred a similar 
favour on the Rev. Mr. Polwhele, in 
the “ History of Cornwall,” (see p. 104.) 

He was also a frequent and much- 
esteemed Correspondent of the cele- 
brated Antiquaries, Richard Gough, esq. 
and the Rev. William Cole of Milton, 

In Dr. Parr’s memorable “ Sequel to 
a printed Paper lately circulated in 
Warwickshire by the Rev. Charles Cur- 
tis, 1792,” the learned Doctor, enu- 
merating some of his highly-esteemed 
Correspondents, places first * that most 
amiable man, and most accomplished 
scholar, Dr. Bennet, the Bishop of 
Cork ;” and in a subsequent Pamph- 
let, in answer to Dr. Combe, 1795, 
will be found the following just and 
admirable character of Bp. Bennet ; 
which we cannot resist re- printing 
in this place, although it has already 
graced our volumes; as it is, to 
use the words of the Correspondent 
who originally sent us the extract, ‘*a 
literary tribute due to a man not only 
of the first attainments, but of the 
mildest complexion of manners :” 

“* Among the Fellows of Emanuel Col- 
lege who endeavoured to shake Mr. Ho- 
mer’s resolution, and to preserve for him 
his academical rank, there was one man, 
whom I cannot remember without feel- 
ing that all my inclination to commend, 
and all my talents for commendation, 
are disproportionate to his merit. From 
habits not only of close intimacy, but of 
early and uninterrupted friendship, i 
can say, that there is scarcely one Greek 
or Roman author of eminence, in verse 
or prose, whose writings are not familiar 
to him. He is equally successful in com- 
bating the difficulties of the most ob- 
scure, and catching, at a glance, the 
beauties of the most elegant. Though 
l could mention two or three persons 
who bave made a greater proficiency 
than my friend in philosophical learn- 
ing, yet, after surveying all the intel- 
Jectual endowments of all my literary 
acquaintance, | cahnot name the man 
whose taste seems to me more correct 
and more pure, er whose judgment upoa 
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any composition in Greek, Latin, or 
English, would carry with it bigher au- 
thority to my mind. 

** To those discourses which, when de- 
livered before an academical audience, 
captivated the young and interested the 
old, which were argumentative without 
formality, and brilliant without gaudi- 
ness, and in which the happiest selection 
of topics was united with the most lu- 
minous arrangement of matter, it can- 
not be unsafe for me to pay the tribute 
of my praise, because every hearer was 
an admirer, and every admirer will be a 
witness, As a tutor, he was unwearied 
in the instruction, liberal in the govern- 
ment, and anxious for the welfare, of all 
who were entrusted to his care. The 
brilliancy of his conversation, and the 
suavity of his manners, were the more 
endearing, because they were united 
with qualities of a higher order; because 
in morals he was correct without morose- 
ness, and because in religion be was se- 
rious without bigotry. From the retire- 
ment of a college, he stepped at once 
into the circle of a court; but he has not 
been dazzled by its glare, nor tainted by 
its corruptions. As a prelate, he does 
honour to the gratitude of a patron who 
was once his pupil, and to the dignity of 
a station where, in his wise and honest 
judgment upon things, great duties are 
connected with great emoluments. If, 
from general description, I were per- 
mitted to descend to particular detail, 
I should say, that in one instance he ex- 
hibited a noble proof of generosity, by 
refusing to accept the legal and custo- 
mary profits of his office from a pea- 
santry bending down under the weight 
of indigence and exaction. 1 should 
say, that, upon another occasion, he did 
not suffer himse}f to be irritated by per- 
verse and audacious opposition; but, 
blending mercy with justice, spared a 
misguided father for the sake of a dis- 
tressed dependent family, and provided, 
at the same time, for the instruction of 
a large and populous parish, without 
pushing to extremes his episcopal rights 
when invaded, and his episcopal power 
when defied. While the English Uni- 
versities produce such scholars, they will 
indeed deserve to be considered as the 
nurseries of Learning and Virtue. While 
the Church of Ireland is adorned by such 
prelates, it cannot have much to fear 
from that spirit of restless discontent 
and excessive refinement which has lately 
gone abroad. 
the best purposes by the best means. It 
will gain fresh security and fresh lustre 
from the support of wise and men. 
It will promote the noblest interests of 

‘Gent. Mac. August, 1890. 
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society, and uphold, in this day of peril, 
the sacred cause of true Religion. 

* Sweet is the refreshment afforded to 
my soul by the remembrance of such a 
scholar, such a man, and such a friend, 
as Dr. William Bennet, Bishop of Cork.” 

This excellent Prelate is also thus 
characterized by Mr. Beloe, in “ The 
Sexagenarian, 1817 :”” 

* The very learned Bishop of Cloyne 
was Tutor of Emanuel College when 
Lord Westmorland resided there, and 
was his Lordship’s Private Tutor also. 
He had previously received his educa- 
tion at Geien, and was in every re- 
spect a very learned and accomplished 
man. When Lord Westmorland was 
appointed to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, he necessarily remembered his 
old preceptor and friend. He was ac- 
cordingly on the first opportunity ap- 
pointed to the Bishoprick of Cork, and 
afterwards to the more lucrative see 
of Cloyne. Whoever knew this ami- 
able Prelate in his early life, or have 
been honoured by his friendship in his 
progress to his present dignity, cannot 
but experience the truest satisfaction, 
from seeing the benefits of fortune so 
honourably bestowed, and so discreetly 
enjoyed,” 

In 1791 Bp. Bennet married Frances, 
daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel Maple- 
toft, of Boughton, Northamptonshire, 
by Anna-Maria, only daughter of Charles 
fifth Viscount Cullen. His Lady survives 
him, but there are no children. 

Owing to illness in his family, he 
for some years past spent the greatest 
portion of bis time in London; where he 
was at all times prompt to assist the 
charitable institutions in the Metropolis 
with bis powerful assistance from 
pulpit. In March last he anxiously per. 
formed his promise of preaching at St. 
Michael's, Cornbill, when his health had 
been much impaired by a recent attack 
of the gout, and when the weather was 
very cold. This last and most merito- 
rious exertion shortened his life; and 


his death will indeed be deeply and sin- 
cerely regretted by a numerous circle 
of admirers and friends, 


Dr. Jonny Murray. 

July 22. At his house, in Nicolson- 
street, Edinburgh, Dr. John Murray, 
Lecturer in Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy 
at Edinburgh. 

The death of this distinguished pbi- 
losopher, snatched from us in the prime 
of life, and full vigour of his, faculties, 
will long be felt as a national loss. His 
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works, now of standard celebrity at home 
and abroad, have, from the spirit of pro- 
found and accurate analysis, which they 
every where display, and from the force, 
clearness, and precision of their state- 
ments, most essentially contributed to 
advance Chemistry to the high rank 
which it now holds among the liberal 
Sciences. His very acute, vigorous, and 
comprehensive mind has been most suc- 
cessfully exerted in arranging its nu- 
merous and daily multiplying details, 
defining its laws, and, above all, in at- 
taching to it a spirit of philosophical 
investigation, which, while it lays the 
best foundation for extending its prac- 
tical.application, tends at the same time 
to exalt its character, and dignify its 
pursuit. As a Lecturer on Chemistry, 
it is impossible to praise too highly the 
superior talents of Dr. Murray: always 
perfectly master of his subject, and very 
successful in the performance of his ex- 
periments, which were selected with 
great judgment, his manner had a na- 
tural ease and animation, which showed 
evidently that his mind went along with 
every thing he uttered, and gave his lec- 
tures great freedom and spirit. But his 
peculiar excellence as a teacher was a 
most uncommon faculty, arising from 
the great perspicuity and distinctness 
of his conceptions, of leading his hear- 
ers step by step through the whole pro- 
cess of the most complex investigation, 
with such admirable clearness, that they 
were induced to think that he was fol- 
lowing out a natural order which could 
not be avoided, at the very time when 
he was exhibiting a specimen of the 
most refined and subtle analysis. With 
him the Student did not merely accu- 
mulate facts, note down dry results, or 
stare at amusing experiments : he was 
led irresistibly to exercise his own mind, 
and trained to the habits of accurate 
induction. To those solid attainments 
which entitled Dr. Murray to stand in 
the first rank as a man of science, was 
united a refined taste, and a liberal ac- 
quaintance with every subject of gene- 
ral interest in literature. His manners 
were easy, polite, and unpretending, 
regulated by a delicate sense of pro- 
priety, with much of that simplicity 
which so often accompanies strength 
of character and originality of mind. 
He rose to eminence by the intrinsic 
force of his talents; he was above all 
the second-hand arts by which so 
many labour to attract attention ; and 
a native dignity of sentiment, and 
manly spirit of independence, kept him 
aloof from all those petty intrigues 
which are so often employed with suc- 
cess to bolster-up inferior pretensions. 
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Dr. Marray is the Author of Elements 
of Chemistry, 2 vols, 8vo. 1801, 2d edit. 
1810—Elements of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, 2 vols. 8vo, 1804.—A System 
of Chemistry, 4 vols. 8vo. 1806.—Sup- 
plement to the System of Chemistry, 
8vo. 1809.—A System of Materia Me- 
dica, and Pharmacy, 2 vols. 8vo, 1810. 


DEATHS. 

1820. F a fever, sincerely lamented, 
Jan. 25. ~ on his passage from Batavia to 
China, Richard Rogers, esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s ship Herefordshire. 

Feb. 8. At Coimbatore, in the East 
Indies, in his 2lst year, William Colin 
Gordon, esq. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service, son of the late Hesse 
Gordon, esq. 

April 14, in his 37th year, on bis pas- 
sage from Madras to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Hugh Spottiswoode, esq. of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service 
at Madras. 

April 25. Of a malignant fever, at 
Kingsion, Jamaica, in his 29th year, Wil- 
liam, eldest son of Mr. Cornelius Marsh, 
of Yoxford. The kindness of his dispo- 
sition, and his many amiable qualities, 
will long endear him to his afflicted rela- 
tions and friends. 

May 15. At Pernambuco, in his 27th 
year Mr. Henry Koster, soo of Sir J. T. 
Koster, of Liverpool. He was author of 
** Travels in Brazil.” 

June 4. At Jamaica, in his 14th year, 
Henry Edward Carr, of his Majesty’s ship 
Sapphire, son of the Rev. Dr. Carr, Dean 
of Hereford. No higher testimony of his 
worth and promise can be addaced than 
the following extract from his Commander, 
Capt. Hart’s Letter, to bis afflicted parent: 
—‘ He was admired and is regretted not 
only by the officers of his own ship, but 
by every one of that squadron, whose at- 
tention had been drawn towards bim from 
his youth, his activity, and his intelli- 
gence. His memory will ever be most dear 
tome. A more mild, a more iotelligeut, ac- 
tive, clever youth, never graced his Ma- 
jesty’s fleet.” 

June 5. At Port Royal, Jamaica, Ed- 
ward, son of the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
and Charlotte Rice, Midshipman on board 
his Majesty’s ship Sapphire. 

June 9. At St. Vincent’s, in his 20:h 
year, Frederick, son of the late Joseph 
Shiercliffe Jessop, esq. of Waltham Ab- 
bey, Essex. 

June 13. On his passage from Deme- 
rara, Francis James Adam, esq. son of 
the Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury 
Court, Edinburgh. 

June .... At Rio Janeiro, aged 29, the 
Hon. Robert Cavendish Spencer, third son 
of Earl Spencer, and Captain of his Ma- 

jesty’s 
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jesty’s frigate Owen Glendower. This 
high-spirited officer nofortunately fell a 
victim to his own impetuosity of temper.— 
Having found fault with his First Lieute- 
nant (M‘Donald) he immediately beat to 
quarters, sent all the people down to the 
main-deck guns, and drawing his sword, 
ordered the Lieutenant to defend himself, 
which the latter declined, but said, if 
Captain Spencer was determined to fight, 
he would meet bim ov shore. Captain S. 
then called bim coward, and struck him, 
wpop which M‘Donald drew his sword ; 
they fought, and Captain Spencer was 
rup through the body, and killed. 

June 25, Of the island of Bermuda, 
aged 29, Mr. James Andresen, of Port-au- 
Prince; who, with his wife and infant, 
were returning to England per ship May, 

July 4. At Thrumptov, near Not- 
tingham, in his 36th year, Daniel Crockatt, 
jun. esq. formerly of Loudon. 

July 8. At Paris, in his 57th year, 
much and deservedly regretted, William 
Thomas Sandiford, esq. youngest son of 
the late Rowland Sandiford, M. A. Vicar 
of Christ Church, Newgate-street, and 
formerly a Major in the Bombay Military 
Establishment. 

July 9. At Castle Hedingham, Essex, 
aged 19, Anna, second daughter of George 
Nottidge, esq. A few months only have 
elapsed since this expanding bud, in full 
enjoyment of all those mental and per- 
sonal graces which female ambition co- 
vets, was undermined by a disease which 
baffled all medical aid. 

In her 88th year, at her house in Stoke’s 
Croft, Bristol, Mary, relict of the late 
William Morrish, esq. of that city, and 
mother of Mrs. Edward Jones, King- 
square. 

July 11. 


Aged 12 years, Miss Pochin, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Pochin, of Little 
Cornard, Suffolk. 

July 12. At Chelsea, aged 74, the Rev, 
Thomas Peirson, D. D. formerly seuior 


Minister of the Established English 
Church at Amsterdam. 

At Marseilles, in his 25th year, Henry 
Witherby, esq. of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, son of Mr. Witberby, Birchio-lane. 

On board his Majesty’s ship Revolu- 
tionaire, near Marseilles, Lieut. Robert 
Savery Harvey, R. N. 

July 14. At Bath, the relict of the late 
Francis Wilson, esq. of Clapham Common. 

At Leominster, George Nuttal, esq. late 
of Hampton Court, to whom the publick 
at large are much indebted for very im- 
portant improvements in the roads, which 
have been effected in that neighbourhood 
under his direction, and particularly in the 
line over Dinmore-bill. 

July 15. At Byford, in his 75th year, 
the Rev. Lewis Maxey, A. M. many years 
Rector of the parish, Vicar of Bridge Sol- 


lors, Preston, and Biakemere; and Senior 
Minor Canon of Hereford Cathedral. 

July 15. At Bungay, in his 75th year, 
Mr. Warmeil, Attorney-at-law. 

July 17, aged 73, Mr. William Richard - 
son, farmer, of Wrangle, Lincolnshire. 

At Chelsea, ia his 67th year,Johu Will- 
son, R. N, son of the late John Willson, 
Gentleman, of Hackney. 

In Gloucester-street, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury, aged 44, Mr. Henry Vokes, 

A. Grueber, esq Librarian to the Dub- 
lin Society. He was found drowned in the 
night in the River Dodder, near Dublin, 

July 17. At Halesworth, Suffolk, aged 
80, Rev. Isaac Avarne, A. M. 34 years 
Rector of Halesworth with the vicarage of 
Chediston annexed, and 48 years Rector 
of Bassingham in Norfolk, He was a man 
of strong sense and the strictest integrity ; 
of «arm generous feelings and a most 
sincere and steady friend. His memory 
will be affectionately cherished, in the 
hearts of those among whom he had so 
long resided, and to whom he had become 
endeared by a genuine benevolence of 
mind, and a conscientious and uniform 
observance of all those moral and reli- 
gious duties, on the performance of which 
the pious Christian humbly builds bis 
hopes of a happy eternity. He was of 
Queeun’s College, Cambridge, B. A. 1764, 
and A, M. 1767. The Living of Hales- 
worth with Chediston, in the patronage of 
William Plumer, esq. M.P. of Gilston 
Park, Herts; and that of Basingham iu 
the gift of Lord Viscount Anson, 

July 18, At the Tontine Inn, Sheffield 
(where she and her parents had arrived 
the day before from Wellington, in Shrop- 
shire, to which plece she had been for 
medical advice), aged 19, Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Graham, of York. 

At Littleton, Middlesex, the wife of T. 
Wood, esq. daughter of the late Sir Ed- 
ward Williams, bart, of Gwerneffed, in 
the county of Brecon. 

July 19. Io ber 56th year, Margaret, 
widow of the late Mr. Charles Bertram, of 
New Bond street. 

Aged 20 years, James, third son of the 
Rev. G. D’Arville, of Winterbourne, after 
a protracted iliness, borne with unexam- 
pled patience. 

At Market Harborough, in his 70th 
year, Thomas Inkersole, esq. Banker. 

At her brother’s, in Herefordshire, Mary, 
wife of Mr. John Miller, bookseller, late 
of Burlington Arcade, but now of Lisle- 
street. 

After a long and severe affliction in her 
50th year, the wife of the Rev. N. Todd, 
of Tuddenham, St. Mary, Suffolk. 

July 20. At Chitton Hall, near Clare, 
Suffolk, in his 73d year, Wells Orton, esq, 
of Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
and of Thrussington, Leicestershire 

July 21. 
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July 21, Aged 60, Frances, the wife 
of Henry Haggard, esq. of Bradenham 
Hall, Norfolk. 

In the Hampstead road, Mr, John 
Deering, late of Aldersgate-street, Apo- 
thecary, aged 52.—-As a man, he was a 
sincere and steady friend; and as a me- 
dical practitioner, few have been more 
eminently successful. 

At Abridge, Essex, in his 66th year, 
Charles Foster, esq. late of the Contract 
Office, Navy Office. 

Elizabeth, wife of Mr. William Pritch- 
ard, of North Brixton, Surrey. 

At Bermondsey, Mr. David Hollands. 

In Caroline-place, Chelsea, Susannah, 
relict of W. Evatt, esq. late of Marsham- 
street, Westminster. 

July 22. On his passage from New- 
foundiand, Ensign Thomas Coombe, 
Vyvyan, of the 74th regiment. 

July 23. In his 82d year, John Wyche, 
esq. Town Clerk of Stamford, which office 
be held 50 years.—Richard Wyche, esq. 
grandfather of the deceased, was chosen 
Town Clerk of Stamford in the year 1701; 
John Wyche, his son, succeeded him in 
the year 1730; and John Wyche, now 
deceased, succeeded his father in the year 
1770; sothat the grandfather, father, and 
son, had been in uninterrupted succession 
Town Clerks of Stamford for 119 years. 

July 24. At Gresford, Denbighshire, 
in her 78th year, the widow of the Rev. 
John Briggs, M. A., late Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Chester. 

At Bath, the Hon. Matilda, wife of Vil- 
liers William Villiers, esq, daughter of 
John, 11th Lord, and sister of the late 
Heory Beauchamp, and H. Andrew, suc- 
cessively Lords St. John, of Blestoe. 

In his 90th year, Mr. John Keeley, 
who, from his youth, had been in the 
Rushbrook family.—When in his infancy, 
he sowed the acorns which produced the 
fine-growing, and now very valuable, oak 
timber upon the extensive spot called 
North-hill, near Bury. 

At Tunbridge Wells, in her 94th year, 
Mrs. Margaret Dennison. 

In Merrion-square, Dublin, in her 78th 
year, the relict of the late Sir Neal O’Do- 
nel, bart. 

July 25. At Chelsea College, aged 16, 
Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Smith, of Sutton, Sussex. 

In his 41st year, Mr. T. Dockwray, of 
Prince’s-street, Soho. 

In St, Peter’s-street, St. Alban’s, Tho- 
mas Rogers, esq. Surgeon. 

James, youngest son of Joseph Bush- 
nan, esq of Guildhall. 

In George-square, Edinburgh, Col. Ro- 
bert Baillie, late of the Hon. East India 
Company's service, 

July 26, At Bath, the relict of the;late 
Charles Eyre, eq. of Claxton, who sig- 
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nalized himself as Sheriff for the county 
of Surrey in the year 1780, and mother of 
Mrs. Robert Thornton,- late of Grafton- 
street, and George Eyre, esq. of War- 
ren, Wilts. 

The daughter of John Green, esq. of 
Dell Lodge, Blackheath. 

lo his 79th year, Mr. John Rutter, of 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 

In his 80th year, Richard Heatley, esq. 
of Mincing-lane, and of Shenfield-place, 
Essex. 

July 27. In his 74th year, Thomas 
Kett, esq. of Seething, in Norfolk. 

At Wanstead, aged 47, Anne, wife of 
W. Heritage, esq. of Mount-row, City 

ad, 

At Ipswich, after a lingering illness, 
Louisa, fourth daughter of the late Co- 
lonel Stisted, of that town, 

In his 70th year, Palfrey George Bur- 
rell, esq. of Alnwick, Northumberland, 

At Hillswood, in her 44th year, the wife 
of Hyacinth E, Donelan, esq. of Hillswood 
(Galway). 

July 28. At Tolvan (Landrake), Corn- 
wall, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Col. 
O’Dogherty, of that place. Her death is 
supposed to be occasioned by the sudd 
shock she received about three weeks be- 
fore on bearing of her cattle being im- 
pounded. 

Of apoplexy, John Heaviside, esq. of 
Stoke-ley, Yorkshire. 

In his 75th year, Mr. William Green, 
of Sutton-hall, near Bury St. Edmund’s. 

July 29. At the Deanery House, in 
Hertford, in the 67th year of his age, the 
Rev. George Gretton, Vicar of Upton Bi- 
shop, near Ross, a Canon Residentiary, 
and Dean of Hereford. Dr. Gretton was 
educated at Cambridge, where, in the year 
1776, he graduated in the Mathematical 
Class of Wranglers, and was elected a Fel- 
low of Trinity College, B. A. 1776, M.A. 
1779, D.D. 1791. Bis classical know- 
ledge was displayed in contest with the 
learned Gilbert Wakefield, for the Uni- 
sity Prize in that department of science, 
when the first honours were awarded to 
Mr. Gretton. He was advanced to the 
Deanery of Hereford on the interest of the 
Earl of Lonsdaje, and has uniformly been 
distinguished in private life by amenity of 
manners and kindness of heart, by affec- 
tion towards his family, and a strict irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Aged 27, Mr. Thomas Choat, librarian, 
of Brighton. 

At Hadley, Mary, wife of John New- 
bery, esq. late Lieut. Colonel of the Sus- 
sex Militia. 

In Park-street, Islington, in her 53d 
year, Mrs. Witherby, relict of Mr.G. H. 
Witherby, of Birchin-lane, who died in 
1805 (see vol. LXXV. p. 1170). She 
was the excellent mother of nine — 

t 
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At Streatham, Surrey, in his 7ist year, 
the Rev. Reynold Davies, M. A. 

At Reading, after a short illness, aged 
12, Mary, wife of Philip George, esq. of 
Belmont, late Towo-clerk of Bath, and mo- 
ther of Philip George, esq. junr. the pre- 
sent Town-clerk. All who had the hap- 
niness of knowing the inestimable qualities 
of this excellent woman, will long remem- 
ber her with the deepest regret. 

At Paris, aged 41, Charlotte, wife of 
T. Otis, esq. 

In Bishopsgate-street, aged 40, Chris- 
tian, wife of R. Skinner, esq. 

July 30. in Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, aged 40, Sarah, wife of Mr. Ro- 
bert Hare. 

At Plaistow, Essex, in his 78th year, 
Mr. Th King, sal in Newgate- 
market-—The deceased was distinguished 
for his great judgment in cattle. 

July 31. In his 69th year, Benjamin 
Hooper, of Croydon, one of the Society of 
Friends. : 

Lately.—In the Fleet, S. David, a Chan- 
cery prisoner, after 11 years confinement ; 
making the tenth who has died there, un- 
der similar circomstances, since the case 
of poor Williams’s death, after 33 years’ 
imprisonment. 

Cornwall.—At Fowey, Miss Walcot, the 
last of the family of the celebrated Peter 
Pindar. 

Kent.—At the South Barracks, Wal- 





mer, aged 26, Mr. James Nichol, Assist- 
ant Surgeon of the Severn.—His death 
was occasioned by slightly pricking his 
finger in sewing up the dead body of a 
man a few days previous. 


Suffolk, — William, son of William 
Hammond, esq. Solicitor, Ipswich.—He 
was in a boat with some others, on the 
coast of Jamaica, when a storm came on, 
and, being asleep, with a heavy great coat 
on, he sank, upon the upsetting of the boat, 
neverto rise! Every parent will sympa- 
thise with the father and mother, now be- 
reft of three sons within a few months. 

* Sussez.—At Arundel, in her 82d year, 
Catherine, widow of the late Rev. John 
Griffiths, of Kingston-on-Thames, and 
mother of Capt. A. J. Griffiths, R. N. 

Yorkshire.—At the Hill, in Marthwaite, 
in the West Riding, in his 74th year, 
Richard Willan, esq. brother of the late 
Dr. Willan, Physician, of London.—He 
was educated in the principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends, filled the situation of 
Naval Officer during his earliest years, 
and died a bachelor. 

InzLand.—At Ballybarty (Wexford), in 
his 82d year, Ebenezer Radford Rowe,esq. 

August 1. In Bouverie-street, of apo- 
plexy, in his 80th year, James Dobie, 
esq. Solicitor.—He was an elder of the 
Scots Church, Loadon Wall, and 34 years 
Secretary to the Scottish Corporation. 
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At Norwich, aged 88, the Rev. Edward 
Beaumont, lineally descended from the 
very antient and noble Leicestershire fa- 
mily of that name ; whose many amiable 
qualities greatly endeared him to all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. In 
him were eminently united the polite 
gentleman, the sincere friend, and the 
pious Christian, 

At Witnesham, near Ipswich, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Gibbs, the relict of the 
Rev. John Gibbs, A. M. rector of Occold, 
Suffolk. 

At Enfield, the wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Thomas, of Wareham, Dorsetshire. 

At Kew Green, after a long iliness, aged 
48, George Hicks, esq. Barrister-at-law, 
and one of the Magistrates of the Police 
at Bow-street. 

In Lincolo’s-inn-fields, in his 89th year, 
John Barnes, esq. 

Aug. 2. At Crofton-place, Kent, Anne, 
wife of James Burgh, esq. 

At Bradenham Rectory, Bucks, Jane, 
widow of the late Charles Fox, esq. of 
Spanish-place, Manchester-square, and 
of Chalcombe Priory, Northamptonshire. 

At Nottingham, Mr. David Louis Leech, 
of the East India Company’s Service, of 
St. Helena, 

At Hamlet House, Hammersmith, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of the late Richard Hill, esq. 

Mary, daughter of Joshua Knowles, esq. 
of Wanstead, Essex. 

At Swinburne Castle, Hexham, Lieut.- 
gen. Leonard Shafto Orde, Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for the county of Nor- 
thumberiand. 

At Livermere Parsonage, near Bury St. 
Edmunds, in his 60th year, the Rev. Pe- 
ter Lathbury, F. L. S, Rector of the united 
parishes of Great and Little Livermere, 
and in the commission of the peace for 
the county of Suffolk. In a faithful and 
conscientious discharge of his pastoral and 
magisterial duties he was zealous and in- 
defatigable. Beloved by his parishioners 
and highly respected by his acquaintance ; 
he has left a wife and five young children 
to lament his loss. 

4ug.3, At Furville (Tipperary) Lieut. 
William Firman, R. N. 

At Margate, Gilbert Hamilton, esq, late 
of Queen-street, Cheapside. 

At Ramsgate, in consequence of being 
thrown from his chaise the preceding 
evening (occasioned by his horse taking 
fright), in bis 39th year, Jobn Childe, esq. 
of Nine Elms, second son of William 
Childe, esq. of Clapham Common, 

At the Parsonage-bouse, Semer, in his 
2ist fyear, Charles Brand Cooke, eldest 
son of the Rev. Charles Cooke, and stu- 
dertt of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Aug. 4. In Berkeley-square, in bis 78th 
year, Thomas Palmer, esq. 

At Ambleside, near Kendal, Lieut.-col 

J. Bladen 
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J. Bladen Taylor, one of the Directors of 
the Hon. East India Company. 

Aug.5, In Gilgate, Durbam, in his 
90th year, George Haswell, one of the 
Society of Friends. 

Aug. 6. At Carmel, Lancashire, aged 
97, Mr. I. Higgin, father of Mrs. Higgin, 
of Hackney. 

At Fareham, aged 63, Edward-D’Au- 
vergne, esq. nephew of the late General 
D’Auvergne. He was an active Magistrate 
of the county of Southampton, 

ug... In Duke-street, Westminster, 
in her 86th year, Mrs. Hutton, dau. of Dr. 
Hutton, Abp. of Canterbury, who died as 
long ago as 1758 (see vol. XXVIII. 146.) 
Her remains were interred in a vault at 
Lambeth, with those of her father. 

At Newark-house, Gloucester, the Rev 
Lewis Clutterbuck, A. M. Rector of Ozie- 
worth, in that county. 

Mug. 8. At Bradford Lodge, the Rev. 
Richard Birch, A.M. Rector of Bradwell 
juxta Mare, and also of Widdington, an 
active Magistrate for the county of Essex, 
and brother-in-law to Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley, bart. 

4ug.9. In consequence of a fall from 
his horse, in the Kent-road, Mr. G. Kaby, 
saddler, of Brook-street, Bond-street. 

Aug. 10. In ber 14th year, Elizabeth, 
daughter of James Fisher, esq. of Dulwich- 
hill. 


Aig. 1. In Grosvernor-place, Auna 
Maria Powys, Baroness Lilford. — Her 
Ladyship was the eldest daughter and 
heiress of the late Robert Vernon Ather- 
ton, esq. of Atherton-hall, in Lancashire, 
and was married to Lord Lilford in 1797. 

Aug. 13, At Bungay, in his 78th year, 


after 50 years conscientious discharge of 
his ministerial duties, the Rev. Thomas 
Paddon, M.A. rector of St. Nicholas, 
with All Saints annexed. He was of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; B. A. 1765, 
M. A. 1768. 

Aug. 14. At Cheltenham, Mrs. Prances 
Talbot. She was the second daughter of 
the late Hon. Charlies Talbot, by Mary, 
daughter of Sir Pierce Mostyn, of Talacre, 
in Flintshire, bart. and sister to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury. 

At Islington, in his 81st year, Mr. Wil- 
liam Pettitt, formerly of Hgsier-lane. 

At Cheltenham, in his 38th year, Thos. 
Barton Fitzgerald, esq. Commissioner of 
his Majesty’s Stamps in Ireland, and son 
of the late Edw. Fitzgerald, esq. of Car- 
ragoran, (Clare.) 

Aug. 15. Frances, wife of William Clay, 
of Guildford-street, Russell-square. 

At Brompton, Edward-Bate,. second son 
of Charles Beloe, esq. 

Aug. 16. Io her 81st year, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Horne, of Clapham Common. 

At Woolwich, in bis 70th year, the Rev. 
Joseph Wilcox Percy, many years Minis- 
ter of Salem Chapel, in that town. 

At Hertford, Mr. R. T. Archer, Solicitor, 
of Birchin- lane. 

Miss Harriet Stow, of Croom’s Hill, 
Greenwich. 

Aug.1'1. At Wandsworth Common, aged 
59, Elizabeth, relict of the late Samuel 
Goodbehere, esq. Alderman of London ; 
and on Axg. 22, aged 24, Horatio, their 
son and heir. 

Aug. 18. At Southwold, Suffolk, aged 
80, William Smart, esq. of Pentonville, 
formerly of Lombard-street, banker. 
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Mergoro.ocicat Tasze for Aug. 1820. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jaly 25; to August 2%, 1820, 
Christened. Buried. @and 5 132] 50 and60 138 
Males - 991 Males 664 1309 e 5and10 50/760 and 70 114 
1877 | Females 645 8) 10 and 20 34) 70and 80 87 


Females - 886 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 331 20 and SO 90) 80and90 52 
30 and 40 130] 90 and 100 7 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 144 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending August 19, 1820, 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat; Rye |Barly, Oats |Beans| Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 
s dis. djs. djs. djs. a. 
Middlesex 79 3 0/56 5 9/42 11)}|/Essex 
Surrey 16 7/40 O0|36 O 8/45 Kent 
Hertford 71 960 0136 0/26 842 Sussex 
Bedford 70 %34 0/36 11/27 11/42 Suffolk 
Huntingdon 70 241 0/32 0/25 1/43 Cambridge67 
Northampt. 72 10/44 0/41 0/27 047 Norfolk 72 
Rutland 77 900 0/41 0/26 0/46 Oj|Lincoln 73 
0 
0 





Leicester 74 10/00 0/00 0/25 1050 0||York 75 
Nottingham 72 245 6/39 0}27 247 4!/Durham 76 
Derby 77 900 0}00 O28 4/54 Northum. 76 
Stafford 75 4/00 0/48 6/30 82 8)|Cumberl. 72 
Salop 73 3/51 6/00 0)90 5/51 6||Westmor. 
Hereford 69 9148 0/32 0,30 0|48 0|/Lancaster 
Worcester 66 800 0/37 828 10/43 8|/Chester 
Warwick 71 2/00 0/39 10/30 9/50 9|| Flint 


Wilts 63 7/00 0/33 728 1/48 10|Denbigh 
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Berks 73 8/00 0)37 1028 6/46 9//Anglesea 
Oxford 70 os 0137 097 4/45 6|\Carnarvon 75 
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Bucks 70 2 
Brecon 73 5/00 
Montgomery71 5/00 0/35 5/52 3,00 0)/Pembroke 60 
Radnor 68 9100 0/36 9/30 400 0|\Carmarth. 66 1 
Glamorgan 72 
Gloucester 70 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.|/Somerset 69 
12 4;44 2/37 5:27 4)45 §8//Monm. 72 

Devon 15 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Cornwall 75 
70 5141 234 727 1/39 8||Dorset 71 033 
|Hants 70 0135 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, August 23, 65s. to 70s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, August 25, 26s. 9d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Augast 23, 35s. 8d}. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, August 21. 
Kent Bags.........00.+. Si. Ss. to Sl. 12s. | Kent Pockets .......... 3/. 8s. to 3i. 18s, 
Sassex Ditto .........++ 2/. 16s. to Si. 5s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 34. 3s. to 32. 10s. 
Essex Ditto............ O/. Os. to O/. Os. | Essex Disto............ 34 Qs. to 3d. 10s. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, August 25: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/.0s. Straw 1/. 12s. Sd. Clover O/. Os. — Whitechapel, Hay 3/. 16s. 6d. 
Straw 1/.12s.0d. Clover4/.10s.---Smithfield, Hay 4/.3s. Od, Straw 1/. 13s. Od. Clover '7/.0s. Od. 


0/37 6/27 0/42 0/|Merioneth 79 
0/34 222 8/00 O|Cardigan 69 
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SMITHFIELD, Angust 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 
Beek. ....ccrece cocssocecceet, 40, to Se. 4d. | Latmabd.ccocccccccs pusessons +1058 4d. to Gs. Sd. 
MuttoM....000: secseseereeds. 4d. to 5s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market August 25 : 
Veal ......ccceree sessereeedss 8d. to 6s. Od Beasts .....0.000000 593 Calves 300- 
POrk....erccssoseeeereeeveeds. Od, to 5s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 7,8010 Pigs 150, 


COALS, August 25: Newcastle 32s. 9d. to 39s. 6¢d.—Sunderland, 34s. Od. to 40s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Town Tallow 60s. Od. Yellow Russia 57s. 
SOAP, Yellow 90s, Mottled 102s, Curd 106s.-CANDLES, 11s. 6d, per Doz, Moulds 13s, Od. 








Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, Loifdon.— 


al, 1920/. Div. 751. per Ann. — Coventry, 9991. 


Cent. In- 


4.10s.— Portsmouth and 


nd Avon, 19/. Div. 1/.— Huddersfield, 13/.— 


114. 10s. — West India Dock, 169/. ex Div. 54 Half-year. — Lon- 


5 per 


81. 8s. — London 
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Aug. 1820 (to the 25th), 

Trent and Mersey or 

Div, 44/. per Ann, — Grand J 

Rock Assurance, 1/. 17s. — Birmingha 
Provident Institution, 171. for 101. paid 
Chelsea Ditto, 13/. 10s. Div. 12s. per Aan. 
Ditto, 10/. ditto. — Russel Institution, 13. 
Institution, 

1521, 10s. with a Free Admission trans 


Ashby-de-la Zouch, 
New Ditto, 10 


don Dock, 


Arundel, 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buildings, London. 
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